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ABSTRACT 

This document summarizes the proceedings of a 2- day 
labor productivity conference held in Georgia during the summer of 
1971. Detailed recfords and discussions of all presentations given are 
Included as are conclusive findings of conference participants, some 
of the major findings agreed upon in terms of productivity and its 
relationship to workers are that workers are more productive if they 
are: (1) kept informed, (2) allowed to help set goals, (3) provided 
with experiences which help to bolster their self-esteem, and (4) 
have access to company counseling. Given these conditions, workers, 
in effect, receive first priority in management's planning 
operations, and reciprocate by giving, in turn, first consider at iqn 
in their thinking, to the company and its needs. (Author/SN) 
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FOREWORD 



The Conference held at Georgia Tech June 15-16, 1971, on "Maximizing 
Productivity of Hourly Workers" is the third of this sort that we ha^e 
arranged in order to promote timely interchanges between business, edu- 
cation, and government on important current problems concerning some human 
problem. In fact the topic of this Conference is an outgr^iwth from the con- 
clusions reached in the Conference September 15-16, 1969, on "Career Guidance 
and Promotion" in which there was limited discussion of the problem of moti- 
vating and making workers more productive. 

The lack of any measurable gains in labor productivity during the last 
two years coupled with 5-6 percent price inflation, g: :es some idea of the 
significance of raising the level of labor productivity. The important con- 
siderations are how to motivate workers, develop them into more capable 
persons, gain their loyalty to the employer, and he.p them solve their per- 
sonal problems. Motivation is a matter of involving workers and making them 
feel important. Development of workers into more culpable workers is con- 
cerned with communications skills and training prog?-ams . Loyalty of workers 
to the company ties to these ideas but also develops out of respect for the 
company managers and appreciation for what the company is doing for the 
worker. The troubled worker is one of the most important problems of all for 
he can destroy all efforts of company management ^ make him a really 
effective worker. Assistance to workers in solving marital, financial, and a 
variety of other problems is the way to relax the worker and relieve his 
mental worries. Some of the assistance needed tor the troubled worker can be 
provided in companies, especially if it is of some size; however, specialized 
counseling seivice will often have to be obtained outside the company. 

During the Conference June 15-16, 1971, at Georgia Tech, there were over 
30 speakers on the program who related their experiences in dealing with the 
numerous conditions affecting worker productivity. Special problem situations 
were presented during discussion which expert speakers elaborated on or 
answered. This Proceedings contains a detailed record of all presentations 
and discussions. There has been prepared also for the busy executive an 
abbreviation of the presentations, as well as a summary and conclusions 
digef/t of the findings from the Conference. The reader can obtain an abbre- 
viated answer to many of the specialized problems of workers from the 
Summary and Conclusions section at the beginning of the report. Those who 
want the answers in great detail can find them by topic in the main body of 
the report. 

Special acknowledgements are extended to Dr. Ralph E. Balyeat, Director, 
Employee Relations Institute , College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, for assistance in setting up the Conference Program and 
also for using his staff to help transcribe the tapes which were made of all 
the presentations and discussions during the Conference at Georgia Tech 
June 15-16, 1971. 
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June 15-16, 1971 



Sponsored by 



Industrial Management Center, Georgia Institute of Technology 



and 



Employee Relations Institute, University of Georgia 



Conducted by 



Department of Continuing Education 
Georgia Institute of Technology 



Program Coordinator 



Dr. John L. Fulmer, Professor 
College of Industrial Management 
Georgia Institute of Technology 



Tuesday, June 15 

8:-9:00 Registration, Lobby of Space Sciences Building #3 



Presiding: Dr. Sherman F. Dallas, Dean 

College of Industrial Management 
Georgia Institute of Technology 



9:00 



Welcome: Dr. James E. Boyd, Acting President 
Georgia Institute of Technology 



Session 1 Moderator: 



9:05-9:25 



Dr. Ralph E. Balyeat 
Director 

Employee Relations Institute 
University of Georgia 

Worker Involvement in Company Goals 

Orientation to Goals of Business 
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9:25-9:45 



Dr. Kenneth }\. Schenkel 
Senior Industrial Research Psychologist 
Personnel Department 
Lockheed-Georgia Company 

Keeping Workers Informed 



9:45-10:15 



10:15-10:30 
10:30-10:50 



10:50-11:30 



11:30-11:50 



Mr. Ron Dervales 
Manager of Personnel 
Atlantic Steel Company 

Profit Sharing and Supplementary Monetary 
Benefits 

Mr. Ralph Crutchfield 

Director of Personnel Policies and Employee 

Benefits, Southern Region 
Sears Roebuck and Company 

Break 

Worker Motivation Techniques 

Mr. L. D. Roberts, Supervisor 

Education and Training 

GM Assembly Plant, Doraville, Georgia 

General Discussion 

Special and Remedial Education for Workers With 
Poor Communication Skills 

Importance of Communication Skills 

, Mrs. Vivian Gurley 
Director of Personnel 
Regency Hyatt House Hotel 



11:50-12-50 

Session 2 Moderator; 

12:50-1:10 



Lunch 

Dr. R. Earl Green, Associate Dean 
College of Industrial Management 

Coping with .Cultural Gap in Communication Skills 

Mr. P. D. Davis 
Director 

Atlanta Business School 
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1:10-1:30 



Cooperative Adult Education 



(a) Atlanta Public Schools Program 
Mr. Joe Fuller 

Coordinator Adult Basic Education 
Atlanta and Fulton County Public Schools 



1:30-1:50 (b) Mead v 'pany Program 



Mr, Robert E. Ervin 

Training and Development Specialist 

Mead Packaging Division of Mead Corporation 

1:50-2:30 General Discussion 

2:30-2:40 Break 

Problem Counseling foi Workers 

2:40-3:05 Open Door Policy in Personnel 

Mr. Richard B. Keller 

Director of Industrial Relations 

Scripto, Inc . 

3:05-3:30 Occupational Medicine Today and the Future 

Dr. Robert P. Cunningham 
Medical Director 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company 

3:30-3:50 Child Care Services 

Mr. Joseph Gross 
Atlanta Representative 
Day-Care and Child Development Council 
of America 

3:50-4:15 Financial- Planning Counseling 

Mr . Hugh Gordon 

Manager, Personnel and Services Division 
Lockheed- Georgia Company 

4:15 Adjournment 

Wednesday, June 16 

Session 3 Moderator: Dr. John L. Fulmer, Professor 

College of Industrial Management 
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9:00-9:20 Credit Union and Loan Programs 

(a) Specific Company Programs 

Mr. Norman Smith 

Vice President and Manager 

Rich's Employee's Credit Union 

9:20-9:40 (b) Credit Union Service for Companies 

Mr, Dm Maslia 
Manager 

Associated Credit Union 

9:40-10:10 General Discussion 

10:10-10:25 Break 

Assistance Provided by Community Agencies 

10:25-10:45 Child Care and Family Counseling Center 

Mrs. Mary Margaret Carr 
Executive Director 

10:45-11:00 Georgia Association of Pastoral Care 

Dr. John Pat ton 
Executive Director 

11:00-11:20 Emory University Community Legal Service 

Dr. William H. Tray lor 
Director 

11:20-11:40 Lawyer Reference Service 

Mr. Marion A. Sams, Chairman 
Lawyer Reference Service 
Atlanta Bar Association 

11:40-12:10 General Discussion 

12:10-1:10 Lunch 

Session 4 Moderator: Dr. Glenn Gilman, Regents' Professor 

College of Industrial Management 

Integrated Programs for Worker Development 

1:05-1:25 Assessment Center Approach of Southern Bell 
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Mr. E. D. Jelks 

State Personnel Training Supervisor 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company 



1:25-1:45 Migrant Labor Project of Coca-Cola Company: 

Model for Government-Business-Worker 
Cooperation 

Mr. Garth Hamby 
Editorial Group Manager 
Public Relations Department 
The Coca-Cola Company 

1:45-2:00 The West Point Pepperell Company Program 

Mr. Charles Parham 
Coordinator of Training 
West Point Pepperell Company 

2:00-2:20 "Member of Our Family" Approach in Japanese 

Industry 

Mr, Nat Gilbert 

Vice President and Treasurer 

Matsushita Electric Corporation of America 



2:20-2:35 Break 

Program Reaction 

Presiding: Dr. Mack A. Moore, Associate Professor 

College of Industrial Management 

2:35-3:30 Reactions and Comments Relative to the Program 

from following Conferees: 



Dr. Beverley Johnson 
Director 

Occupational Information Center for 
Education- Indus try 

Mr. Robert F. Longenecker 
Director 

Consumer Services Program 
Comptroller General's Office 
State of Georgia 



Mrs. Inez Tiliison 

Coirmunity Services Representative 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 

U.S. Department ot Health, Education and Welfare 
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Mr. Walter C. Rucker 
Director 

Human Resources Development Institute 
AFL-CIO 

3:30-4:00 Solving Human Problems through Work Standards 

in the Work Place 

Mr, Arthur Fletcher 
Assistance Secretary of Labor 
U.S. Department of I^bor 
Washington^ D.C • 

4:00-4:20 General Discussion 

4 :20 Adjournment 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
Conclusions 

The concensus fro.^ this conference is that the productive worker is 
kept informed, helps set c^^mpany goal -ve them, feels that he is 

important to company success and shares in its profits, is in good physical 
and mental health, is developed continuously as a person, and has access to 
company counseling, and, if necessary, referral to solve personal, medical, 
legal, and financial problems. The worker, in effect, receives first 
priority in management's planning anri company operations and reciprocating, 
the worker gives first consideration in his thinking to the company and its 
needs. The methods by which to generate thip interdependence in the relation- 
ships between management and employees are given below in digest form from 
the presentations of those on the program. 

1. Worker involvement in company goals means a partnership between company 
employer and employee; each employee helps set goals and achieve them, 
shares In company profits, participates in company activities and gains 
company recognition; he is a part of the company human resources develop- 
ment program and feels confidence in his future and that of the company. 
Orientation to goals of business capitalizes on fact that humans draw 
satisfaction ^r^^ doirg and being a part of s^methi^.g, 

Keeping workerr inrormed requirej a down-t )-e,:rt.h communications system 
which includes orientation programs for new workers, house organ, news- 
letter, word-of-ir.)u'->i "grapevine,** departmental bulletin boards, and a 



management information flow method on a continuous basis that is 
meaningful and keeps workers up-to-date on developments, company goals, 
and plans for the future. 

Profit sharing with workers, regarded as the key ingredient of success 
at Sears, gives recognition to the dignity and individuality of employe 
and promotes better understanding between the employer and workers. 

Special and remedial education for workers with poor communication 
skills requires that the nature and the size of the coinnunication gap, 
which is usually cultural, be determined; remedies developed which 
involve verbal and non-verbal ways of getting information across; and 
that supervisory personnel listen attentively and respectfully and act 
with frankness and truthfulness. In order to succeed, this type of 
training must make the worker feel wanted, a part of the system, 
comfortable in it, and loyal to the company. As the communication gap 
is narrowed, there results a progressive improvement in the worker's 
productivity over time. 

Problem solving for workers provided either directly or by outside 
agencies helps the worker to remove his troubles, reduces the 
distractions, and makes him a more efficient worker. 

The "Open Door" policy employed by companies is designed to increase 
the self-respect and confidence of the individual worker irrespective o 
how insignificant his job is. This improves morale and gets the worker 
involved in company goals. This helps him to feel that he is an im- 
portant part of operations and that he always has recourse to higher 



levels of management to rectify a grievance or to gain just treatment. 
As the worker gains in his feelings of importance and gets involved in 
company goals, motivation rises and productivity increases. 

Productivity is related to the health of the employee--without good 
health, mental and physical, productivity declines. The occupational 
medical program of companies varies between industries, depending upon 
company size and the health problems peculiar to the industry. In 
medical programs provided by companies, the variation is from a company 
nurse to a large medical staff which gives varying degrees of medical 
treatment followed by referral and counseling until the worker is back 
on the job or reassigned to another job because of the sickness or injury. 

Availability of women for work, absenteeism rate, and productivity are 
functions of the accessibility of day care facilities for pre-school 
children. This has led a number of major industrial enterprises to 
provide day care services* These include a major public utility, a 
major national bank, and a powerful trade union. 

Financial-planning counseling established internally for workers may 
be expected to result in fewer wage garnishments, improved employee 
relations, fewer union grievances, and less EEOC discrimination charges, 

A company credit union promotes thrift and savings for members and pro- 
vides a low-cost loan fund. In order to establish and operate a company 
credit union economically, the work force should be 300 or more. Where 
a company is of insufficient size to establish a credit union, it may 
engage the Associated Credit Union of Atlanta to perform credit union 
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functions for the company's work force. In order to qualify for 
affiliation with this type of credit union, the conditions, in addition 
to size of work force, require that employers make applicatior for mem- 
bership (without charge), agree to make payroll deductions for savings, 
and then notify employees that credit union facilities are available. 

4. A variety of services are available through community agencies for the 
troubled worker. These are the Child Care and Child Counseling Center, 
the Georgia Association of Pastoral Care, and legal aid either through 
a community Legal Aid Service or the Lawyer Reference Service. 

The Child Care and Family Counseling Center help3 workers recognize 
what is troubling them and provides assist^-^nce on laarital problems, 
parents-children problems, counsel to help workers adjust to work, and 
counsel for unmarried parents. 

The Georgia Association of Pastoral Care assists with cases involving 
marital problems, drug addiction, alcoholism, and persons with mental 
problems. 

Legal assistance may be obtained fo7 workers by counselors in company 
personnel offices in one of four ways. These are: (a) The community 
Legal Aid Service if problem concerns criminal law and if the worker 
qualifies for legal aid under tne size of income criteria; (b) the 
Lawyer Reference Service which requires a fee of $10 for 30 minutes 
consultation with a lawyer expert ; (c) the worker's own lawyer if a 
working relationship exist?,; and (d) group legal service where this has 
been assigned for the members of the group by an association or agency 
representing them. 
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Human problems which exist in the work-place because of discrimination 
on the basis of sex, age, and race are being attacked through two basic 
procedures: first, througn applying legislative enactiPents already 
passed by Congress. These require rules and regulations which are in 
process of being formulated by the Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Emplojonent Standards. The second method, and the newest program, is 
called "Affirmative Action." This requires that employers under 
government contract take positive action to eliminate under-utilization 
of trained workers on the payroll. Iliose employees on the payroll who 
are found to be under-employed relative to training must be **Red- 
Circled" in order to focus attention of management on its contractual 
obligations toward such workers. 

Four companies' representatives on the program presented summaries of 
integrated programs to motivate and develop workers into more efficient 
employees. 

Southern Bell employs an Assessment Center program, a method by which 
potential managers among crafts workers are identified, tested, 
evaluated, and moved into training and development programs leading to 
positions of higher responsibility. Ihe employee benefits from the 
program in that he learns his weaknesses and strengths for which he can 
plan a program of self-development. The company benefits from identi- 
fication of outstanding crafts persons with managerial skills. 

The migrant labor project of the Coca-Cola Company in the citrus groves 
of Florida is designed to solve the personal problems of the company's 



migrant, seasonal laborers, gaining for the company a more stable and 
higher performing work force. The two^foxi approach employed by 
Coca-Cola involves on the one hand management at the worker level, 
living with them to learn how they think and what their goals are; 
and on the other hand, gaining worker involvement in solving their own 
problems through heavy representation of them on company committees 
involved in planning for migrant laborers. 

The West Point Pepperell program, designed to meet a productivity 
crisis from foreign competition, employs an Advanced Analytical Method 
of Training. This consists of an 8-step approach: (a) breakdown of 
job types into component parts to relate to behavioral aspects of 
workers, (b) matching job applicants with job specifications, (c) 
teaching job skills in logical sequence, (d) training center with 
mock-ups and other training .devices to teach skills, (e) trainee 
participation in determining direction and content of training, (f) 
planning trainee's work with his cooperation in order to build up 
productivity progressively over time, (g) recruiting highly competent 
employees to act as instructors, and (h) informing trainee of progress 
in quantity and quality of output overtime. 

The "Member of Our Family" approach in Japanese industry means that the 
employer-employee relationship is very close. The typical Japanese 
worker will have only one employer during his life, and he spends most 
of his waking hours at the company and it is regarded as his primary tie. 
Each morning before reporting for work, employees gather in front of the 
company for a company song, at which time a visitor may make a short 



talk or company management announce company goals and appeal to the 
behavioral characteristics of workers. The same occurs in minature at 
the close of work. Strong emphasis is placed on company goals at 
every level of management, down to the workers, and all push hard 
toward the goals, in a religious sort of way. 



Summary of Discussions 



Worker Involvement in Company Goals 

Orientation to Goals of Business . Herzberg and McGregor provide a 
theoretical framework for understanding how to motivate workers. Herzberg 
finds that motivation and satisfaction are two different dimensions of what 
people experience in work. People draw their satisfactions from doing and 
being a part of something. McGregor theorizes that employees enjoy work, 
want full responsibility, and will make contributions if given a chance. A 
recent book shows that motivation stems from participation. In order to ob- 
tain participation, it is necessary to internalize the things management 
wants employees to believe about their goals and thfe goals of the company. 
Another aspect of employee motivation is Organization Development. While 
programs, solutions, and style changes are intermediate goals, the ultimate 
goal is the integration of both management and employee goals. This requires 
the Augmented Staff meeting program, a means by which hourly employees are 
involved with several layers of bosses together for problem solving and 
product information. The Third Party, an outsider, in the Augmented 
Committee meeting acts as a catalyst, causing things to happen, acting as a 
resource, and answering questions. In order for the Augmented Staff 
meeting to succeed, it is required that senior management endorse the 
process to lower levels and re-assure middle management and others involved 
that the innovative methods developed will not affect their positions. 

Keeping Workers Informed . In the 1970*s most thinking people say that 
"People" will be the big move for industry, for society, and for all. This 
gets into employee relations and is concerned with keeping workers informed 
and making them a part of what is happening in the work place. It is 
generally agreed that an employee is importantly affected in his attitudes 
toward his job, his work, and his company by how well he is informed. 
Workers today have imaginative minds and this can be "stilled" only by pro- 
viding information. Begin by telling them what they want to know and keep 
it up-dated. The company orientation program should include a plant tour, 
an explanation of fringe benefits, training programs with tuition refund, 
and what the company does to help workers get pay increases and gain pro- 
motion. It is also necessary to tell him all about his job — the pros and 
the cons, telling it just like it is. The worker should be informed what 
the company expects of him and what he can expect of them. The house organ 
which company management uses to keep workers informed can be used as a 
means of building up the worker's p^ide in self, fellow workers, and his 
company, by reporting athletic events, promotion of line workers as well as 
managers, and all with pictures. This is also a means of building up the 
worker's pride in the company product or service. The newsletter is 
briefer and more frequent in appearance, covering only items of interest and 
importance to all workers. The bulletin board, another source of information, 
should be used only for the news items which are of interest to the depart- 
ment, including also production records of the different shifts. Management 
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must take the lead in conununicating to its workers in meaningful terms on a 
continuous basis and not wait until plant has been organized or until union 
negotiations are about to begin. The basic problem is to get management to 
see the importance of good communications to workers on a continuous basis. 

Workers who are we 11- informed know: how to perform their jobs, their 
compensation and fringe benefits, whom they work for, how well they are 
doing in their jobs, what is expected of them as workers, how their job re- 
lates to others, what the organization produces, what he contributes to it 
personally, and how his contribution relates to what other workers contrib- 
ute. And finally, the worker should know the company plans for the future, 
including goals and objectives, and his opportunities as a worker for pro- 
mot ion. 

Profit Sharing and Supplementary Benei'.ts . Profit sharing is the high- 
light of Sears' employee benefits and this s c asidered one of the key in-' 
gredients in the success of the company. T- the modern way of doing 
business, profit sharing is a means by whic' progressive management recog- 
nizes the dignity and individuality of worVjrs and it promotes a better 
understanding between employer and employees. It is a reward for the em- 
ployee's efforts, gives him a responsible interest in the company, and en- 
courages the worker to save in order to provide for financial security and 
retirement. Profit sharing for the nation was first initiated by Gallatin, 
Secretary oZ the Treasury to Presidents Jefferson and Madison. Today more 
than 30,000 companies have some form of profit sharing and the trend of 
company adoption of the plan is rising dramatically. The apparent reason 
is that a 1960 study showed that profit sharing companies averaged signif- 
icantly higher earnings performance than industry as a whole. The Sears 
profit sharing plan was started in 1916 by Julius Rosenwald, Sears President, 
who felt strongly that employees deserve a portion of the profits they help 
create and also to provide security for them when they can no longer work. 
Sears contributes 11 per cent of profits before taxes to the fund, and 
Sears* employees, in accomplishing the objective of thrift, deposit 5 per 
cent of their earnings up to $750 yearly to be matched in multi-contribution 
units by Sears, depending on years of service. Eligibility to participate 
is automatic after one full year's service as a Seajs' employee. The third 
objective of the program is to help the employee build up a fund for retire- 
ment, and this is furthered by units of deposit which Sears allows for 
years of service. Four groups of employees are recognized by Sears in the 
matching procedure as follows: Workers with 1-5 years of service deposit 5 
percent of earnings up to $750 and Sears makes one unit of contribution, in 
terms of variable profits, for $1 by the employee. Workers with 5-10 years 
service receive two units of contribution for $1 by the employee; workers 
with 10-15 years service have three units of Sears' contribution for each 
dollar deposited from earnings, and employees with 15 or more years of 
service and at least 50 years of age receive four units of Sears' contribution 
for each dollar deposited from earnings by the employee. In addition to 
accumulation of funds in the stated ratios, employees as shareholders re- 
ceive stock dividends and investment income on stock holdings. In addition 
there is a rather fantastic gain from appreciation in value of Sears' stock 
over time. 



Sears, Roebuck and Company has tried supplementary monetary benefits 
for hourly workers, such as prizes, incentive pajmients, premiums, etc., but 
the results have been questionable. Sears has not been able to find any 
significant improvement in sales output, etc. from the plan. The conclusion 
on the part of Sears' management is that their employees have more important 
motivating forces otherwise. This conclusion is confirmed by a recent 
attitude survey which shows the following factors of satisfaction in order: 
consistent leadership, recognition as individuals, informed on what is 
happening in company, job security, financial rewards, growth and achieve- 
ment, working conditions, and the opportunity to make a worthwhile contri- 
bution. 

Worker Motivation Techniques . The GM Doraville assembly plant employs 
six procedures to motivate employees. First are the psychological techniques 
which involve finding out what makes each worker tick based on the drives 
for recognition, position, and security. Second are the recreational 
programs sponsored by plant management to gain teamwork for the work environ- 
ment. Third is the "Participant Benefit" to workers through involvement in 
solving civic and community needs, and awards from the GM suggestion plan. 
Fourth is the involvement of workers socially plus "Recognition Awards." 
These include sponsorship of "Family Day" for an afternoon o^ fun and fellow- 
ship when workers and their families are given a sneak look at the new models 
for cars and appliances and "Open House" held periodically for workers, 
their families, and their friends for friendship and improved workplace 
relationships; the Explorer Scout Program managed by hourly workers; and the 
"Awards for Excellence" luncheon for those workers excelling in unselfish 
service to the community. Fifth is the employees' self-improvement program 
made available to all employees who wish to participate. This program 
includes tuition refur. for job-related courses and college degree-type 
studies, courses sponsored periodically for workers to prepare for the GED 
High School Equivalency test, and sponsorship of several students at the 
General Motors Institute in a 6-week cooperative work-study cycle. And 
sixth is employee development through orientation programs, training, job 
rotation, and counseling to enable workers to advance up the job ladder, 
along either the supervisory or the management routes. In conclusion, while 
the Doraville GM plant employs six major programs to gain worker motivation, 
success shows no clear-cut formula without expcrimcnt-ation with methods to 
a certain degree. 

Special and Remedial Education for Workers with Poor Communication Skills 

Importance of Communication Skills . Communication means interchange 
of information and ideas with others, with special reference to the work 
environment. In business it means the flow is both up and down. It also 
includes non-verbal ways of getting information across including the ability 
to listen attentively and respectfully, reflecting attitudes, facial 
expressions, actions, and beliefs and convictions. Frankness and truthful- 
ness in dealing with people are fundamental even when the news is bad or the 
truth hurts. If news is evolving and rumor rises, "still" it by passing out 
information on the status of developments. Absolute frankness is imperative 
to gain a climate in which workers feel free to talk to superiors. The 
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Regency Hyatt House Hotel management gains caimiunication with its workers by 
a variety of methods. The newly hired employee goes through an indoctrina- 
tion ;^nd orientation period in two phases--for "first on the job" and then 
after 30 days. The "Buddy System" is employed to orient and couiisel new 
workers. Both the "Buddy" and the supervisor evaluate each new employee 
after 50 days with the "Buddy" showing great pride in the new employee's 
ratings. Monthly departmental meetings arranged by the supervisors are held 
to enable employees to pass on suggestions for work improvement which is 
reinforced by the "Suggestion Box." Vacancies and training schedule? are 
listed on the bulletin boards to enable workers to gain promotions. During 
training, there is guidance to help workers achieve satisfactory performance 
in training or to guide the worker into another program if failure seems 
likely. Special classes also are conducted through the Atlanta Schools' 
Adult Vocational training programs for language improvement or to impart 
the English language to employees who are recent immigrants. For motivation, 
an "Employee of the Monch" and of the year are selected and awards presented 
at a banquet for all workers. A very unique method of communicating messages 
to employees cn fringe benefits involves printing them in little matchstick 
slogans on the napkins used in the employees' dining room where free meals 
are served for all workers daily. 

Coping with the Cultural Gap in Communication Skills . The Atlanta 
Business School copes with the cultural gap of blacks, who are preparing to 
work in the downtown culture, by a "Catch-all" orientation program to get 
them to acknowledge the gap; point out strong differences in the cultures 
and explain why they exist; explain advantages of the other culture (better 
jobs, more money to spend, better housing, etc.); and then work on improving 
communication skills. Better communication skills does not mean the complete 
standard dialect but some of itc Teachers stress and use expressions that 
develop a "passport language"--to pass a test, uO get a better job, and to 
hold a better job. The student, over time, accepts the need to develoo 
better and more standard communication skills as a means to improve his lot 
in every respect, which provides the motive to keep learning. On the job, 
the supervisor should employ the same methods but should avoid the attitude, 
"We have given this guy a chance; why doesn't he appreciate it?," which 
would widen the gap. In addition, find ways for them to mix and talk with 
other workers, asking questions and letting the "hair down/* The culturally 
deprived learn by listening and talking with other workers, and it is 
especially helpful for them to have the cooperation of a senior worker who 
can help them break into the informal learning circle. For improvement of 
work performance, especially at first, it is important that supervisors 
and foremen, patiently and with understanding, repeat orders and ask workers 
to repeat or show that thty understand. 

Cooperative Adult Education: (a) Atlanta Public Schools Program . 
Adult basic edui^ation instructors are paid as hourly workers. During the 
last fiscal year they provided 5,000 adults, 16 years or over, zero to 8th 
grade, GED preparation through TV high school. Industry or business tells 
its needs to the Atlanta public schools, Division of Adult Basic Education, 
which determines needs and puts on a program of training to correct the 
deficiencies. In order to go forward in removing the educational 
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deficiencies of workers, it is necessary for industry and business to join 
hands with education to improve worker's capacity, thereby improving the 
quality of living of people locally and nationally. 

Cooperative Adult Education: (b) Mead Packaging Program ^ Adult 
Basic Education at Mead Packaging began in 1968 with one part-time instructor 
and Lhen a second. Early success, which has contii/ied, is attributable to 
support of Atlanta School Board and Mead Packaging Management who contri- 
buted materials, facilities, and instructional help; and to the ability to 
recruit a very dynamic, dedicated, and t;^lented instructor who had the 
ability to relate both to top management and to the employees. In January 
1969, Mead was awarded a 2-year MA-contract by the U,S, Department of Labor 
for training 180 disadvantaged employees, of which the major part of 
training included job related basic education. This led to hiring of a 
full-time instructor which was further expanded in November 1969 when t.ie 
Atlanta and State Boards of Education provided a complete Learning Center 
with 15 study booths equipped with headsets, an instructors' Master Console, 
and supporting electronics equipment. Industries in the area are permitted 
to send smployees to the program without cost to either employer or employee. 
Individuals in the community may also take advantage of the facilities of 
the Learning Center without cost. 

The program consists of three phases. Phase 1 includes job related 
ABE, for training the disadvantaged. Phase 2 involves instruction for 
employees functioning below the 8th grade level and also permits sufficient 
flexibility to accommodate learning objectives of individuals in the program. 
Phase 3 is a GED program of training to pass the High School Equivalency 
test. All ten in the program in 1970 passed the GED test initially. The 
conclusion is that people learn by doing and from the consequences of their 
actions, an attractive recruitment point for factory employees. Furthermore, 
learning takes place in situations other than the "Old Classroom," This 
requires imagination, facilities and materials, and commitment on the part 
of the instructor who is the key, if able to relate to the employees. 

Problem Counseling for Workers 

Comments on the Open Door Policy , Assume that the manage^ in any 
position announces an open door policy; anybody from the organization below 
is welcome to visit him with their problems. This is done to encourage the 
filtering effect of the information flow up and down in the management 
hierarchy. But the problem is that any ranked position has the obligation 
to report developments to higher levels of management, and some of this 
information may reflect on the manager reporting. He may either ignore 
the unfavorable facts or unconsciously color them. Thus, the overall 
filtering process does not work so efficiently in the upward flow. Further- 
more, what: happens if the announced open door is a "pretense" and is 
obviated by barriers set by the executive secretary who controls appointments. 
She may employ a couple of barriers very effectively. The first barrier is: 
'Vhat do you want to see him about which gets into personal confidences 
and "turns the worker off," The other barrier is the delaying tactic: 
'Veil, he is pretty busy right now; could you come back tomorrow?", which 
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sounds reasonable. But when he returns, the executive secretary says, 
"Well, he is pretty busy again today. Could you come back next week?** 
Thus she has effectively barred the worker from talking to his superiors 
about a personal matter. She turns him away frustrated and perhaps in 
cold anger. In effect, there is no "Open Door," Another side of the 
problem that managers in higher levels who really listen to "gripes" 
may come .^p with matters that concern the managers in between. If the 
department manager goes around these managers directly to solve workers' 
problems, he has effectively eliminated them as managers. Thus there are 
some really complicates pi.oblems in having a real "Open Door" policy. 

Occupational Medicine Today and in the Future . Productivity is related 
to the health of the employee. Without good health, mental and physical, 
productivity is not likely to increase, but on the contrary fall. Occu- 
pational medicine, called industrial medicine in earlier years, is con- 
cerned with three areas. These are, first, appraisal of the individual's 
health, the maintenance, restoration, and improvement of the health of the 
worker through preventive medicine. Second, emergency care on the job, 
rehabilitation following illness or injury, and environmental medicine, 
i.e., promotion of interaction between the worker and his job through the 
principles of human behavior. And third, the economic and administrative 
needs of both the worker and the community for medical services. 

Occupational medical programs vary tremendously from industry to 
industry depending upon company size and the health problems peculiar to 
the industry* An average type occupational medical program would generally 
include pre-employment medical evaluation which considers all of the 
physical and emotional factors in the individual's make-up and background, 
fitting him to the proper job from the physical and emotional standpoint. 
This takes into account the worker's limitations in job placement- 
Absenteeism from the job which has physical or emotional causes is referred 
to the medical services office for a medical evaluation, followed by 
counseling and referral if necessary to a private physician for aid and 
attention oti the job through the medical department. Any disease detected 
in the early stage? leads to treatment by the company medical office or 
referral to a private physician or even to a hospital if serious. In 
addition many companies sponsor mass employee screening evaluations, TB, 
chest X-ray screenings, diabetes screening, etc. 

In case of serious illness when the worker's type of job may be 
affected, the occupational physician plays a key role in re-evaluation and 
in efforts to rc-locatc the employee in another job. Supervision of long- 
term illness is very important in saving "sick days*' to the company. Other 
types of medical assistance which the company medical facility may provide 
include treatment of drug abuse and alcoholism. 

The health crisis in the United States today can only be solved 
through collaboration between all health care systems v;orking together. 
An important role for occupational health is that it gives the employee 
access to health careo It not only helps in minor health problems but 
assures that workers are referred to the proper expert for a test or 
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treatment. The work place is a national health care resourse for pre- 
ventive medicine and for promoting it through annual health check-ups, 
immunization programs, rehabilitation, mental health, weight control, anti- 
smoking programs, etc. In the cast of mental health, occupational medicine 
is moving towards study of conditions in jobs which cause emotional stress 
and breakdown, and how to get the person in the right Job for prevention of 
emotional breakdown from the strains of the job. 

The Occupational Health and Safety Act of 1970 will apply to over 55 
million workers and 50,000 enterprises. The U.S. Department of Labor will 
set the standards and have the responsibility for enforcing them. The 
H.E.W. Department will have responsibility for research, for training, in- 
vestigation of safety levels on toxic Mterials. and for determining safety 
levels for operations in corapanies. This act has important implications 
for the company medical facilit;, which will have responsibility for carrying 
out the provisions VThicli apply specifically to companies. 

Child Care Services . The economy employed over 33 million women 
workers in 196/ and the trend to female employment is strongly upward. 
About 10 million working mothers have children under 18 years of age, and 
4 million have children under 6 years of age. These women employees need 
jobs and the economy needs them as workers But child care is a serious 
problem for many of them, affecting the absenteeism rate and efficiency on 
the job. A few can afford private nursemaids and some private nursery 
schools, but the vast majority of working mothers with children under age 
six faces serious difficulties in finding adequate, economical child care. 
Consequently, women are increasingly demanding day care services, and they 
are supported in this demand by the **Women's Lib" movement. Congress is 
on the threshold of action which has had a bill introduced with strong 
congressional support to provide initially 2 billion dollars yearly, and 
this proposal because of its obvious need will remain on the Congressional 
Agenda until some action is obtained. 

From the point of view of management, accessible child care services 
in the community is of such issue to their women workers and the community 
that consideration must be given those needs in terms of long term company 
planning. Female workers with pre-school children especially become 
better adjusted, more efficient workers when accessible child care services 
are available in the community, and company support for such centers is 
becoming increasingly important not only for getting child care centers but 
also in gaining continued support for their effective operation. The steps 
available to management to focus efforts in behalf of child care facilities 
are as follows: first, Title 4A of the Social Security Act, which provides 
open-ended Federal- local funding of social services with focus on day care, 
is in Jeopardy and needs support. Second, the proposed legislation, with 
strong congressional backing, which would provide 2 billion dollars the 
first year and 4 billion the second, would greatly expand child care facil- 
ities. In order to become enacted, this proposal neeas strong public en- 
dorsement. And third, business and industrial leaders have always demon- 
strated genius, imagination, and initiative in utilizing the resources of 
industry to obtain the facilities required for industrial growth and 
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prosperity. This suggests direct financial support on a limited basis for 
establishment of day care facilities. Title 4A of the Social Security Act 
provides 75 percent of the outlay on such facilities where employers con- 
tribute the first 25 percent initially. 

Corporations, both large and small, are getting involved directly in 
establishing day care facilities. Two divisions of the Bell System provide 
day care directly for its female workers and there is consideration for 
expanding it to the entire system. In Cambridge, Massachusetts, an in- 
dustrial employer has gone the entire route in setting up such facilities. 
In Baltimore, Maryland, a large labor union has joined resources with an 
eiPployer to set up needed da:* care services. The issue of child care 
services for pre-school children is clearly on the agenda of top management 
in business and industry nationwide. 

Financial- Planning Counseling . The financial counseling established by 
the Ixjckheed-Georgia Company in 1968 has paid off in fewer wage attachments, 
reduced costs, improved employee relations, fewer union grievances, and 
fewer EEOC discrimination ciiarges. Every employer in one way or another 
must be prepared to handle garnishments as they create a heavy admini- 
strative burden. The root causes of the garnishment problem is the tendency 
of some employees to over-burden themselves financially coupled with 
failure to seek help to get out of the financial mess. To meet this problem 
Lockheed employed in 1968 a staff man full-time to act as financial- 
planning counselor, a black lawyer, who is responsible for all legal problems 
relevant to garnishments, tax levies, and ''Chapter XIII's*" In the 3 years 
since 1968 garnishments at the Lockheed-Georgia Company have been reduced by 
one-third with release on 50 percent of the remainder. As a result, lost 
time, disciplines, and terminations related to garnishments have been 
si^'^ificantly reduced. The general procedure employed is that the counselor 
studies credit letters and garnishments to identify employees with a pattern 
of financial trouble. The counselor then contacts them in order to try to 
guide the employee to reach an agreement with the creditor in one of several 
ways: (a) a new weekly payment schedule, (b) extension of time for liquida- 
tion of debt, (c) preparation of budgeting schedule, (d) referral to the 
consumer credit counseling service in Atlanta, and (e) under certain cir- 
cumstances referral to attorney for bankruptcy. The main idea is to take a 
legal and procedural process and humanize it, thereby affecting, in many 
cases, the lives of people for the better. 

Credit Union and Loan Programs: (a) Company Credit Union Program . 
The common bond binding company employees into a company credit union is to 
promote thrift and savings of members and to provide a source of low cost 
loan funds. Interest rates on loans to members are generally substantially 
lower than interest charges from most lending institutions. Rich's Credit 
Union is 33 years old but- the movement in the United States pre-dates that 
by a good margin and i: was motivated chiefly by usurious interest rates. 
Rich's Credit Union has 4,627 members with assets of $4.2 million. The 
State of Georgia has 424 different credit unions, a membership of 367,578 
members, and total assets of $272.8 million. For the United States, there 
are 23,875 credit unions, membership of 22,800,000, and total assets of 
$170.5 billion. 
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Credit unions everywhere govern themselves. There is a supervisory 
committee which helps govern the credit union. Rich's Credit Union governs 
itself through elected directors who appoint the officers. Its Credit Com- 
mittee consists of five Rich's employees and members of the credit union. 
There is an investment committee which invests money left over from loans 
to members. The credit union has a paid manager and clerical staff. All 
of Rich's employees are eligible for membership after 3 months employment. 
The highly successful credit union at Rich's was developed and has grown 
through the active interest, promotion, and financial assistance of Rich's 
management, which provides office space, utilities, and excuses board 
members and committee members to meet when necessary to transact business. 
Payroll deductions are made for savings and also to meet loan obligations of 
members. Rich's credit union makes any loan which i3 for a worthwhile 
purpose --and for a variety of emergencies. Also, loans are made for debt 
consolidation when considered wise. The conclusion from Rich's experience 
with credit unions is that it is an excellent method by which employees 
ccmbine to save and also to borrow at a cheap rate. 

Credit Unions and Loan Programs: (b) Credit Union Service for 
Companies , An Associate Credit Union is able to extend the advantages of 
a company-based credit union to employer-sizes which are unable to manage 
a credit union. A company type credit union requires an employment level of 
300 or more employees, but the Associated Credit Union of Atlanta, organized 
in 1956, is able to extend the privileges of a credit union to employer- 
sizes, varying from 25 to 200 employees or even up to 300 employees. It is 
located downtown Atlanta and has a membership of 90 companies, representing 
3,300 members with assets of $1,600,000. Conditions for company affiliation 
other than company size are: Company applies for membership (which has no 
charge) and agrees to payroll savings plan, and notifies company employees 
that credit union facilities are available. Accumulated savings plus 
dividends are reported to each employee twice yearly. The technique of 
clearing a credit union loan for an employee consists of employee application 
for loan at Credit Union office in downtown Atlanta either in person or by 
telephone. Credit union staff checks out credit worthiness of applicant 
through company designated staff person, employee signs note and gets check 
for face value of loan which may be consummated either by mail or in person, 
and company begins payroll deductions for retirement of employee's loan. 
Types of loans, interest charges, and conditions governing loan are com- 
petitive with company-based credit unions. 

Assistance Provided by Community Agencies 

Child Care and Family Counseling Center , The Child Care and Family 
Counseling Center is designed to counsel individuals on personal and family 
problems. Three percent of referrals originate at the management 
level, and the remainder from a variety of sources including former 
counselees. Detection of humans with a problem is highly significant if 
the work of the Center is to be of maximum value. The first institution 
detecting family problems is the school, from behavior of pupils, and the 
place of work is the second institution. Some of the signs of family 
trouble are frequent absencies from work, irresponsibility at work, inability 
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to concentrate or perform work as well as previously, calls from creditors, 
ill-health, mood swings, flare-ups with fellow employees or the supervisor, 
and rise in the accident rate. Some of the actions on the part of em- 
ployers when they observe employee problems are: Seek help from Counseling 
Center, send to pastor, seek medical assistance, and refer to company 
company counseling center if one exists. The Atlanta Center is expanding 
locations and changing houis to be more accessible to employees. Of 
special interest is the Tuesday night program, called "Project Aware," 
where parents come for a dialogue concerning problems of their teen-age 
children. The Child Services part of the Center relate to services to 
unmarried parents, and the family counseling services consist of direct 
help CO people individually, on a family basis, and on a group counseling 
basis, for marital problems, parents' problems with children, and employee 
counseling to adjust to work. 

It is important that company management encourage employees to seek 
help at Center rather than condemning or attaching a stigma to it which 
causes furtiveness on part of workers, adding to the burden of their 
problems. In some companies, like Lockheed, the Center maintains an in- 
plant service with one staff member on duty once a week in the morning. The 
Center works closely with personnel services and the medical division of the 
company . 

Georgia Association for Pastoral Care . Headquarters for the Association 
is the Central Presbyterian Church, located downtown opposite the Capitol. 
This is an organization which seeks to bring together the seminaries of the 
community in order to provide two broad types of service: (a) offer some 
pastoral service, some caring service, some mental health opportunities for 
growth to people who are in various conditions of need; and (b) make the 
minister a better resource for helping the members of the community and the 
church. Cases involving marital problems, drug-addicts, alcoholism, and • 
plain mental disturbances constitute the bulk of the counseling. Highly 
complex cases are referred to the specialized community agencies. The 
example of ministers — visiting troubled people in their homes, which 
breaks down barriers quickly, relaxes the person, and leads to quicker 
communication — is being imitated by the Specialized Community Agencies, 
a desirable trend. 

Emory University Comruunity Legal Service . In most places in the State 
of Georgia, there are almost no legal aid services available, at least not 
in the civil cases. But consolidation of Emory University Community Legal 
Service and the Atlanta Legal Aid Society July 1, 1971, will tend to broaden 
the services available in the Atlanta area. The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled that anyone charged with a major criminal act must have 
legal representaLiou. In DeKalb and Fulton counties attempts are made to 
meet this requirement. The Public Defender for Fulton County is greatly 
overburdened with a large number of cases. Company employees involved in 
a criminal case without funds should try for the Public Defender"- but it 
is preferable that a person have his own la\<yer if he can afford it — 
going through the Atlanta La\^7yer*s Reference Service if there is not a 
personal, working relationship with a lawyer. The Public Defender, however. 
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does not have the time and resources to give the type of representation which 
can be given by a lawyer in private practice, Atlanta's Legal Aid Service 
employs the following criteria for accepting a case: Single persons with 
$200 or less monthly income plus $35 per month for each additional depend- 
ent. This means the bulk of hourly wage earners do not quality for Legal 
Aid. 

Employees who have legal residence outside the Atlanta Area may be 
served by the Georgia Indigent Legal Service. A call to its dovmtown office 
will determine if it extends service to a particular community. 

Lawyer Reference Service . Middle class wage earners, in a mobile, 
rapidly changing urban society, have a growing need for legal assistance. 
Moreover, from the point of view of the employer, workers troubled by legal 
problems are much less efficient. The Atlanta Lawyers' Reference Service 
is helping greatly to meet this need. The objectives of the Lawyer 
Reference Service are to make lawyers' services more readily available and 
to assist those who need to employ a lawyer, to find a competent lawyer 
willing to help them either on a contingent fee basis or by other arrange- 
ments. Operated 'u'}der the local Bar Association, in this case the Atlanta 
Bar Association, a person inquiring through the Reference Service is 
charged a fee of $10, which goes to defray operating expenses of the 
Reference Service. This entitles the person to 30 minutes legal con- 
sultation with a lawyer, who is a member of the LRS panel. After the 30 
minute interview, the individual may either employ the lawyer or seek help 
elsewhere. A second type of legal service available to middle-class wage 
earners is "group legal service." Under this plan, legal services are 
rendered to the individual members of a group by a lawyer provided by the 
group organization or by some agency acting in behalf o : the members of the 
group. Both the Lawyer Reference Service and group lagal services are 
methods by which the corporation can meet the growing legal needs of its 
middle-class wage earners, providing for their general welfare in legal 
matters and at same time enhancing worker productivity. 

Integrated Programs for Worker Development 

The Assessment Center Approach of Southern Bell . The Personnel Assess- 
ment Center Program at Southern Bell is a process by which managerial skills 
in technically competent craft persons are identified. Each person nominated 
by supervisors for the Center is observed and measured under comparable 
conditions by a staff of six from the supervisory group. Tests are samples 
of the tasks the candidate would be called upon to perform in a management 
job. The techniques by which potential managers among craft persons with 
the various management skills are identified involve four types of ana- 
lytical tests: (a) an in depth interview; (b) paper and pencil type tests; 
(c) group performance tests; and (d) individual work situations. After 
this 4-step assessment process, each candidate is placed in a typical 
management work situation to enable the staff of test supervisors to observe 
how the candidate handles administrative situations. Following this, each 
candidate is evaluated by the staff members and rated on each management 
variable. A composite decision is reached on each person's overall 
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potential for management. After the evaluations, each staff member writes 
an explanation for his rating as if he were talking to his supervisor 
about each candidate citing weaknesses and strengths. A final phase of 
the evaluations consists of a listing of each candidate's assets and 
liabilities to be used by the director in a feedback. Tliis is quite worth- 
while to the candidate; for if weaknesses are noted, he may pursue self- 
development training and later become a candidate again in the Assessment 
Center. And the company benefits greatly from identification of outstanding 
craft people who have managerial skills or the potentialities for their 
development . 

Migrant Labor Projecr of the Coca-Cola Company: Model for Government- 
Business-Worker Cooperation . The migrant labor problem of 1,000 workers 
(4,000 on a seasonal basis) on 30,000 acres of citrus groves in Florida 
led th3 Coca-Cola Company to develop programs to alleviate the problems of 
its seasonal, low-income, poorly educated farmworkers. Study indicated 
that their problems were housing, worker compensation, health, education, 
social services, and employment opportunities. Management discovered 
what their workers really wanted (for themselves and their children) by 
actually living and working with them. Workers were involved in developing 
a pro-^ram through a Committee of harvesting workers. Homes were provided 
for workers to own through FHA 235 funds. The substandard dormitory 
housing for single workers was torn down and rebuilt at a cost of $125,000. 
Compensation for the year-around groves' people was increased about 20 per- 
cent, and they were re-classified to regular workers in order to qualify 
them for company benefits. Coca-Cola is adding fruits to extend the harvest 
season in the area to at least 11 months in order to reduce worker turnover 
and uncertainties in performance of the work force. The Base Salary method 
was developed for the seasonal type harvest laborers in which they get a 
salary for a set number of days and become eligible for regular company 
benefits. In order to help the 700-800 workers still on a piece rate pay 
basis meet income problems in transition between jobs, ^^a-Cola matches 
the worker's contribution to the savings fund to enlarge his resources while 
moving between jobs. This class of seasonal workers has also been made 
eligible for the year round health program and $1,000 of life insurance. 

The WcsL Point Pepperell Companv Program . During the last four years 
the textile industry has experienced a rise of 1.3 percent in price relative 
to 13 percent rise in the Wholesale Price Index. Compared to the one 
percent rise in price of textiles, wages of textile workers have gone up 
40 percent. This distorted relationship combined with foreign competition 
has caused a productivity crisis in the textile induscry. The West Point 
Pepperell Company is meeting the productivity improvempnt problem through 
its Advanced Analytical Method of Training. This constitutes an 8- step 
approach. First, training operation analysis in which each job- type is 
broken down into component parts in order to relate each aspect to its 
behavioral aspects. Second, plan selection which establishes personnel 
specifications for each job, detailing the physical, mental, and psycho- 
logical requirements of the job. Tliis enables the Personnel Department to 
match job applicants with the specifications. Third, systematic skills 
development with designed exercises. One skill is taught at a time and in 
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a logical learning sequence. Fourth, establishtnent of a Training Center 
which is equipped with mock-ups and other training devices to teach 
employees to perform functions for which hired. Fifth, trainee partici- 
pation which enables the trainee to determine the direction and content of 
his training. Instruction is provided by hourly workers who teach the 
skills they perform. Sixth, a planned program where the trainee's work is 
planned with cooperation and participation to include frequent changes in 
activity initially, building up to sustained productivity that rises 
progressively throughout the course • Seventh, trained instructors : These 
are highly competent hourly employees who are recruited to instruct the 
jobs they perform. Eighth, measurement of progress of trainees through 
records of exercise time, quality levels, output records, and other relevant 
information; and the trainee is informed of his progress. The objective 
of this training is to produce goods of highest quality at the lowest 
attainable manufacturing costs » 

"Member of Our Family" Approach in Japanese Industry . In Japan, it is 
a time-honored axium: "never bite the hand that feeds you." The "We" 
syndrome subordinates the goals of the individual in favor of the goals of 
the group. While labor unions, which received a start under General 
Douglas MacArthur, have some status in Japan, consistent with the "We" 
syndrome, management belongs to the managers and Japanese labor knows its 
place. The Japanese worker will probably spend all of his working years 
with one employer, the result of a style of life that goes back perhaps 
thousands of years. His family is dear to him, but the over-riding factor 
in the life of the Japanese man is his business family. He likes to 
spend his off-work hours either on company premises or in some nearby 
teahouse or nightclub for companionship and conversation. His loyalty is 
where he spends his waking hours and the company is regarded as his primary 
tie. The company exploits this intense, traditional loyalty by channeling 
it to company interests. The Matsushita Electric Industrial Company, Ltd., 
for illustration, channels the Japanese worker's intense interest toward 
company objectives by dissemination of the company philosophy and by 
exploiting several points of human behavior. Each morning all workers are 
first assembled in front of the factory entrance for the singing of the 
company song and announcement of basic objectives. The same occurs in 
abbreviated fashion at close of work. Twice a year a company meeting is 
held at which company objectives for the next six months are announced. 
All levels of managers translate these objectives into specifics dealing 
with the manager's operation, and through a series of meetings involving 
subordinates, translates company objectives into personal objectives. The 
announced company goals are not taken lightly by employees. They are 
regarded as vows which are religiously kept. 

Program Reaction 

This conference has concentrated on the motivators for workers--the 
things which move them to do a better job and to realize their potentialities 
through the work itself. The objective is to make people happy on the job 
and where needed remove those conditions which ttouble or upset them with 
the expectation that the production rate will rise. Major emphasis has 
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been put on problem solving for workers in order to remove disturbances 
from the work place • This means greater responsibility for the personnel 
department with delegation of the authority to move directly to solve 
problems of workers or by obtaining outside counseling. The lowliest, most 
unskilled, illiterate of workers deserve equal attention in human dignity 
to the corporate vice president, which is a tremendously important step 
forward in thinking about those who work for us. 

The philosophy of management today is developing to the point where 
they realize that quality control is based on human control • We motivate 
and gain the loyalty of workers when we recognize them as individuals and 
treat them as humans. The key word is "Participation Involvement." When 
the worker feels that he is helping to make company goals, hp tends to 
follow through in his job to achieve these goals. 

The point has been made loud and clear in this Conference that manage- 
ment is interested in its workers as individuals, realizing thac this is the 
most important aspect of gaining high productivity. The basis issue is 
treating workers as a part of the firm, recognizing that they are humans and 
not numbers. 

An important omission from the Conference Program was the point of view 
of the worker. Some workers have learned how to maximize productivity and 
their view would be helpful. Those who act as *'Buddy*' to a ghetto worker 
have gained insights in how to understand and motivate persons of another 
culture that would be valuable for us to know. First-line foremen have a 
viewpoint on how to improve the production line and how to meet production 
quotas which we would find unique and valuable fcr our understanding. 

Solving Human Problems Through Work Standards in the Work Place 

While Congress legislates the remedies, application of the legal re- 
quirements and the results obtained depend on employers in the work place. 
The legislative route to removal of discrimination requires standards for 
performance - rules and guidelines - which are difficult and time consuming 
to set up. The Office of the Assistant Secretar>^ of Labor for Employment 
Standards is evolving the standards required by legislative enactments 
already on the books. In the case of Wage Garnishment, Congress has 
legislated that a loan company cannot garnish a person the first time 
nor take more than a very limited percentage of the employee's paycheck. 
Provisions of the Equal Pay Act also are the responsibility of the' Employ- 
ment Standards Division o£ the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The newest program of the Employment Standards Division is called 
"Affirmative Action" which means companies must take positive action to 
eliminate under-utilization of trained workers on company payroll, and it 
is aimed especially at women and minorities. Order Number 4 identifies the 
problem, establishes goals and ti. ^ tables for performance. Executive Order 
11246 pertains to contractors on r. -ernment projects and specifies that 
"Fair Employment Practices" be appi^^jd to all employees in order to 
eliminate sex, age, and racial discrimination. This requires that government 
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contractors actively promote equal employment opportunities for all workers 
on payroll. Workers found under-utilized relative tc training are to be 
"Red-Circled" by the employer in order to focus attention of management on 
its contractual obligations relative to such workers, usually women and 
minorities. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Sherman F. Dallas 
Dean, Col lege of Industrial Management 
Georgia Institute of Technology 

I am Sherman Dallas, Dean of College of Industrial Management. It's 
good to see you all here this morning. This is the third conference that 
we have conducted in the area of Human Resources Development, and our 
subject for the second and third conference was each suggested by the 
previous conferences which suggested something is going and something is 
happening. The particular need I suppose for today is to tackle the 
kind of subject we have, "Maximizing the Productivity Improvement of 
Hourly Workers," because the United States has problems in this area of 
management. I checked out the industries of some of you who are here 
today. And some of you have real problems competing with people of 
other countries, and certainly some part of the answer i^ the matter 
of how to improve or increase the productivity of our labor force. 

This morning it is a pleasure for me to introduce the president of 
Georgia Tech who will bring you "Welcome" from the Institution. Dr. James 
Boyd has been acting president of Georgia Tech since May of 1971. ie 
was appointed at that time by Chancellor Simpson of the University System 
of Georgia. Dr. Boyd is also wearing two hats in that he is also the Vice 
Chancellor of the University System of Georgia Board of Regents for 
Curriculum Development and Academic Planning. Prior to his appointment to 
the Board of Regents in April 1971, Dr. Boyd served as president of West 
Georgia College for 10 years. During this 10 years he developed an 
institution which grew not only in numbers and size but also grew tremen- 
dously in quality, and it is today one of the fires t institutions in the 
University System of Georgia. Dr. Boyd is not a stranger to the Georgia 
Tech Campus. Prior to his acceptance of the presidency of West Georgia 
College, he was Director of the Georgia Tech Engineering Experiment 
Station, a very sizable job in itself on the Tech Campus. It is a pleasure 
for us to have Dr. Boyd back and I am pleased that he could spare me his 
valuable time to extend a word of welcome to you on behalf of Georgia Tech. 
I give you President Boyd. 
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Welcome 
by 

James E. Boyd, Acting President 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
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Thank you very much Dr. Dal'as. Ladies and gentlemen, it is certainly 
a pleasure to meet with you briefly and to welcome you to the Georgia Tech 
Campus. I certainly hope that you are going to find your visit here most 
productive and at the same time pleasant. 

I am pleased by the title which you have chosen, "Maximizing Produc- 
tivity Improvement of Hourly Workers." For a long time I have wondered 
about something somewhat parallel, how we night rate institutions of 
higher learning! Do we rate them purely in the absolute magnitude of the 
quality of the individuals they turn out, or in the quality of those indi- 
viduals as compared to their quality when they entered the institution? 
Does the institution, say, maximize the intellectual capabilities of the 
students; that is, to what extent do the intellectual capabilities of 
those who go through the institution improve? Perhaps, this would be a 
good measure! Any institution which starts with experts will turn out 
experts. But if you start with raw material and turn out experts, you 
are doing a much better job! 

i have been closely involved for almost 40 years in scientific and 
technological work in Georgia. I am, therefore, most pleased that Georgia 
Tech has been selected as the host institution for such a broad cross 
section of experts as I see represented here, in this very significant and 
important problem, improvement of productivity of workers in business and 
industry. As you may know, labor productivity per man hour was practically 
at a standstill during 1970, and over the last several years productivity 
performance of workers in industry has left much to be desired. We need 
to raise output per man hour among workers in order to accomplish two 
important goals of national economic policy. First, it is necessary in 
order to raise the level of per capita income and the national standard 
of living. Second, raising the productivity level of our working popu- 
lation would accomplish much in the control of inflation, a serious 
problem to national advance and progress during the last four or more 
years . 

The subject areas and topics for the participants which are disclosed 
by the two-day Agenda attack the problem of worker productivity in several 
significant areas, some pathbreaking. I am greatly impressed not only by 
the apparent expertness of the speakers but also by the broad background 
which they repx'esent. All these points of view promise to make significant 
contributions to the problems of motivating, training, counseling, and 
problem solving for workers. It seems that as company managements show 
greater interest in the human resources development of their workers and 
help them in personal problem solving, it is natural to believe that 
workers* interests will be oriented increasingly toward those of the 
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employer. They will become more loyal workers, better oriented to taking 

care of company property, and more assiduous on the job in quality of 

performance. The line of thinking we pursue in this suggests that all 
will gain from an "Improve Your Fellowman" approach. 

It seems to me as a college administrator that a program which brings 
businessmen and industrialists together, as has been arranged here for 
this Conference, in a sort of forum to interchange ideas on specified 
difficulties, problems, or concerns is a valuable new learning method in 
the solution of common problems. I would like to see more interchanges 
between college educators and businessmen on the problems of our state, 
of our society. I believe we have begun here today a pathbreaking experi- 
ment in problem solving that is relevant. And I feel sure we will enlarge 
such experiences in the future. 

I welcome all of you to the Georgia Tech campus and our facilities 
are extended to make your search for truth here a valuable experience. 
From a scientific and technical viewpoint, Georgia Tech has on its 
Engineering and Science Faculties and on the staff of the Engineering 
Experiment Station capacities for research and investigation that are 
without peer in the South and hard to match anywhere. I invite you to 
investigate the problem solving capabilities in Research and Development 
which we have among the hundreds of scientists and engineers. 

What I want to say in conclusion is that I am most pleased that you 
are with us for this 2-day Conference. I invite each of you to return at 
your earliest convenience for consultation and possible use of the exper- 
tize which we have at Georgia Tech. 
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WORKER INVOLVEMENT IN COMPANY GOALS 



Orientation to Goals of Business 
by 

Kenneth F. Schenkel 
Senior Industrial Research Psychologist 
Personnel Department 
Lockheed-Georgia Company 



Let me begin by giving you an overview of my talk. First, I would like 
to comment on some motivational findings. Second, I would like to talk about 
organizational development—that is, the means whereby I am proposing the 
adoption of goals by hourly employees. Then, I would like to close with some 
mention o. hard-core unemployed training. 

First, in discussing the motivational findings, I should mention the name 
of Fiederic:<: Herzberg. Dr. Herzberg, of Case-Western Reserve, has conducted 
considerable research with results that are different from those usually re- 
ported on this subject. Specifically, he says that motivation and satisfaction 
do not necessarily rise and fall together. That is, motivation and satisfaction 
are two different dimensions of work. He further says that we don't motivate 
people to do something; rather motivation and Interest stem from the doing. 
Employees draw these motivations from achieving, and from being a part of some- 
thing important and useful. Satisfaction is another dimension. Along it, 
people are satisfied or unhappy. 

The second name I'd like to mention is Douglas McGregor. Dr. McGregor 
until his death was at M.I.T. McGregor wrote that most businessmen believe 
in either Theory X or Theory Y. Theory X holds that hourly employees, the 
workers we here are all concerned with, are basically lazy, unmotivated, and 
do not want responsibility. There is a miracle connected with this theory— 
for the manager who subscribes to Theory X, lo and behold, his workers are 
lazy, unmotivated and do not want re3ponsibility . Theory Y, on the other hand 
states that employees enjoy work, they do want responsibility, and they can 
and will make contributions, given the opportunity. 

In a book of two or three years ago, "Management by Participation," by 
Morrow, Bowers, and Seashore, another aspect of motivation was emphasized- 
motivation stemming from participation. That book centers its attention on 
the results of the purchase of one company by another company — together, they 
control most of the pajama manufacturing in the world. When Harwood bought 
Weldon, they found they were not getting what they thought they would. It 
was really in foul shape. So, operating under Theory Y involving participa- 
tion, they moved Weldon from consuming 15 percent of its capital assets each 
year to earning a plus 17 percent; and from only 89 percent production ef- 
ficiency to 114 percent efficiency. 
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These citations just touch on motivation theory. They provide a back- 
ground of what I want to f.ay to you now. 

First, before I get to the proposed mechanism for motivation, let me 
say that I believe it is necessary to have employees internalize the things that 
you want them to feel ibout their goals ar.d the goals of the company. Let 
me illustrate that! I read, rather recently, about a company which was very 
disappointed, and I gathered from the tone, rather piqued, because the em- 
ployees were not following Ihe safety regulations of the company. The rules 
were well written and published. Bright posters were put up. But employees 
just would not follow the directions. I have an explanation but it is neces- 
sarily a little complicated. They simply had no real opportunity to inter- 
nalize them. Let's look at how that may be accomplished. Could they read 
them? Surely they could! But, that's not enough. 

I would like to speak about what is now called Organization Development 
and a specific instance* of this, an augmented staff meeting program. The 
objectives of this kind of activity are problem solutions and management 
style changes, which are intermediate goals. The more ultimate objective 
is the integration of management and employee goals. A simple definition 
of Organization Development (OD) holds that it is the internalization of 
groups to develop solutions to their problems by the addition of a third 
party as catalyst. I will get to that part later. The augmented staff 
meeting program is a means of involving employees in order to increase their 
motivation. The six week's experiment which my company ran produced many 
illustrations of benefits for the employees and the company. For example, 
in one case the employees had the problem of unavailable project tools. They 
arranged procedures to have them available for all when needed. A cost saving 
item was the establishment of a Log that saved from two to eight hours per 
week search time on shop orders which were improperly documented. In another 
instance, large presses were badly in need of maintenance; the employees ar- 
ranged for this service. There was a fastener shortage in our department 
which fastened aircraft "skins" together. The employees build a locked-box 
which saved thirty hours per week search time. The estimated savings for 
eight out of 40 such changes, on manpower alone, was about $500 per week for 
each of the 12 groups. This resulted in savings of a little under $36,000 
for the six weeks. 

The strategy of the augmented staff meeting program is to provide periodic 
opportunities for employees to meet, to define operational problems, to plan 
solutions and to set goals with the supervisor remaining the key figure. Im- 
age that! They set their own goals! But they did it, and within the limits 
of company goals. 

Both the first-line supervisors and the hourly employees are involved. 
Attending these meetings are the hourly employees, their supervisor, repre- 
sentatives of support groups which are needed to help get the work out and 
a "Third Party." The frequency of he meetings is once a week, each lasting about 
45 minutes. These can be tacked onto the so-called weekly staff or crew 
irc»etings which are held for general updating. Coordination is by means of 
a multi-level meeting where several layers of bosses get together for problem 
resolution and for progress information. 
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The Third Party enters these meetings for the first few weeks. He can 
disappear from the scene after a meeting pattern is established. The third 
party acts as a catalyst, causing something to happen when he is there, and 
acting as a resource in answering their questions. He also has some liaison 
and monitoring functions. 'Tie proposed cycle for beginning this would be 
about eight weeks per group. The third party can handle two such groups at 
a time. 

Essential to success of the augmented staff meetings are two actions. 
First, the endorsement by senior management through communicating to lower 
levels their beliefs that this is the initiation of a long-term, significant 
process. Second, senior management must reassure middle management that in 
setting new standards, in finding new ways to operate, and in sharing in- 
fluence, they are not setting the stage for punitive action against them- 
selves . 

Finally, it is noteworthy that our "hard-core" trainees responded to 
O.D. similarly to the way the experimental groups did. Similar sessions 
in our hard-core training program were held twice a week. The purpose was 
to permit the trainees to modify their personal value system. It was deemed 
to be highly successful. 

MODERATOR: Our conferees just heard one thought which is extremely 
important, namely, that we do not motivate workers nor can we motivate workers 
We can simply provide an opporcunity whereby workers can motivate themselves 
and we do this by providing certain of his needs while, at the same time, 
achieve the objectives of the organization. This is the crucial difference 
between truly motivating workers, and what has sometimes been designed or 
calJcd the happiness approach. If one would ^ead the literature today, you'd 
think the prime objective is to keep them happy while achieving the actual 
objectives of the organization. I hope you realize that this is very easy 
for me to stand up and say; it is not so easy to do in a practical work sit- 
uation. 
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Keeping Workers Informed 
by 

Ron Dervales 
Manager of Personnel 
A::l'intLc Steel Company 



When it comes to conferences, I am usually known as one of the "at- 
tenders." I am always attending thase sessions with the hope of being 
able to use someone else's ideas, hoping that I will gain one or two 
ideas that I can put into operation _nmediarelv and 50 or 60 others that 
I can store in the back of my head for use at ci later date. You can get 
a lot of ad^'ice from one of these sessions, but 'hat you can use is up to 
you . 

During the 1940' s, all ..^ emphasis was placed on mass production. 
During the 50*s, sales and marketing came into dominance and in the late 
60' s, fina.ice seemed to be the big word. Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
"people" is the big word for the 1970' s. I have just returned from a 
national personnel conference that I attended in Dallas last week and 
they had spciakers from all over the country to Calk on various subjects, 
and every one of them talked about the 70 's being the decade of the people. 
A local television station has a slogan that "An Informed Citizen is a 
Better Citizen." I believe that industry could adopt this slogan, "An 
Informed Employee is a Better Employee." Why is an informed employee 
better? An employee is importantly affected in his attitude towards his 
job, his work, and the company by how well he is informed. Good conununi- 
cation affects his motivation, especially when thinking of motivation in 
the sense of contributing that extra effort that will make an employee do 
his best and not just get by. No longer does the old saying, "Do your 
job, or you get fired," motivate people. The new people who come into 
your plant to apply for a job these days have long hair, no shoes, beards, 
headbands, etc. I don't know if we fear their dress, or if we just fear 
their inquisitive minds! These people are no longer h£ ^py just to have a 
job. They want to be happy in their work. You can't take an employee off 
the street any more^ give him a clock number, show him the bathroom, show 
him to his job and then forget about him as long as he does his job. The 
most important thin'^ is that these people, with their inquisitive minds, 
are highly contagious to other people they work with. They see them asking 
and they say to themselves, "How come I haven't been asking these ques- 
tions?" Why do they want to change the company? But some of their ideas 
are not that bad. Modern technology has taken ail the challenge and all 
the skills out of most of the jobs we have in industry. Computers run 
presses; they run machinery; the worker just watches the machine and when 
it shuts down, he presses a reset button and it starts again. That doesn't 
take much skill. We must look to other ways to establish a pride in the 
work that a person performs in the company for which he works. Keeping 
workers informed is one such way. We mu'^t be careful, however, for too 
often a great deal of money and energy are expended to communicate the 
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wrong message to people. There is no quicker way to "turn people off" 
than to tell them what they already know and not tell them what they want 
to know. This may come as a surprise to you, but the tools for imple- 
mentation of an effective information program exists in most all major 
companies today. Most of the larger companies have orientation programs, 
company house organs, president's newsletters, bulletin boards, and most 
important of all, day to day contact with the workers. As I said earlier, 
me of the main problems is communicating the wrong message, I would 
like to explore each of these channels of information with you, and give 
you some of my ideas as to what I feel is wrong with them and maybe this 
may help you. 

I would like to talk first about the orientation program. This is 
your first opportunity to brain-wash new employees. Too many times, we 
rush new employees through a thirty-minute orientation program, send them 
out to work, and that is ii How many of you give employees plant tours? 
How many of you explain all of the fringe benefits that you have; your 
safety programs; your training programs; your tuition refund programs to 
a new employee? How else is he going to find this out? He certainly will 
not learn about this vital information once he goes to work in the factory 
or mill. Your program should alvzays transmit information that is impressive, 
if it is to have any lasting effect on, the new employee. Tell it the way 
it isl If the job is hard, if it is dirty, if it's dangerous, tell him 
that's the way it is going to be I He is going to find out quickly enough. 
And when he does find out and if you have painted a rosy picture of v;hat 
the job is, he will move on to another employer; he is not going to trust 
you, because you misled him. Explain to him why absenteeism is a problem 
for everybody, not just for his company, but for his fellow workers. "When 
you are absent, your fellow workers have to work harder." Explain to him 
that accidents happen, and why. Ninety-five per cent of all accidents are 
caused by the people, not by defective machinery. Inform him that profit 
is not a dirty word, because he can only be a successful employee if the 
company is a success. It is fine if you have a booklet. Many larger com- 
panies either have an employee's manual, or what have you, that can be 
given to the emplovee. But this should be given to him during his training 
program. In the oiientation program the employee should learn from you 
what the company expects from him. At the same time, he should be informed 
of what to expect from the company. A well-planned orientation program can 
direct an Employee in the right direction. 

I would like to talk briefly about company house organs, those publi- 
cations that appear about every two or three months, which have a nice 
picture of the president with a letter from him that says, 'Veil, we have 
to work harder." They contain a few pictures about the golf league or the 
bowling league, and pictues of those employees who have gone into the 
service, and those who came home from the service, and pictures of the 
new general superintendent or district sales manager. All of this is of 
little interest to the worker on the line! I think once in a while they 
ought to Include a picture of the guy who has made master machinist after 
twenty-five years. ^st workers feel that the only time their picture 
will be in the house organ is when they retire or die. 
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We do not brag enough about the product v;e produce. I like to think 
that an employee is proud of the product that he helps to make. Why don't 
we publicize our own product? The house organ is an excellent place to 
illustrate our products. These are a few examples: If you make tires, 
perhaps you could print a picture of a fire engine that has your tires on 
it and the service this fire engine performs. If you make steel like the 
Atlantic Steel Company, show them a bridge. If we can identify our products 
in that bridge, then he can identify with it for he helped make the steel 
that went into a bridge that spans a gorge in Africa. We shouldn't be 
ashamed of what we make. The house organ not only keeps the workers in- 
formed, but they are usually sent, or should be sent, to the employees' 
homes in order that the workers' wives and children may be informed. 

Newsletters should be brief and to the point I Too many times, they 
cover subjects that should not be in newsletters, but should be reserved for 
either the house organ or bulletin boards. Newsletters should be about 
items that are of major importance. They should be of interest to all 
workers. Departmental bulletin boards should be restricted to items of 
interest within that department. What does John Jones working in one part 
of the plant care about a promotion to a general foreman in some other 
part of the plant that he has never seen? Nothing! You should post on 
departmental bulletin boards only items that relate to that department. 
There are several ways to increase productivity; and one of the fastest 
ways I know is to post production records as accurately as possible and to 
identify those responsible for that production. This means that if "Shift 
A" produces three hundred tons in one eight hour shift and "Shift B" 
produces two hundred tons, you can rest assured that "Shift B's" production 
will be up tomorrowl Nobody likes to be on the bottomo 

Then there is personal contact I Every day we deal with the people 
with whom we work* Do we communicate or do we just direct them? Direction 
is fine but effective communications is better<. 

The company's "grapevine" can be a great tool to spread the message to 
your employees. In almost any group, you have one or two individuals who 
are leaders and if you can identify those individuals, you can get "the 
message" to most of the workers without having to talk with each one indi- 
vidually« Ask yourself if your internal communication system is effective 
and determine how much of the important information is lost as messages 
pass down the line. A leading national institute reports that in many 
cases as high as 80 per cent of the information being transmitted between 
the president and the workers is lost. The vice presidents only receive 
66 percent. The foreman receives 30 percent. By the time it gets to the 
workers, only 20 percent remains. 

Management can offer leadership to employees by communicating with them, 
but communications have to be meaningful. We have to be informative in terms 
of employee self-interest. People listen to a message that affects them. 
Don't wait until your plant is being organized to start communicating with 
the workers! Don't wait until two months prior to the start of labor 
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contract negotiations! It seems that everyone becomes aware of the impor- 
tance of communicating with the workers just before an organizing campaign 
or just before contract negotiations. It may be too latel Actually, the 
toughest job you will have is selling top management on the idea of initi- 
ating an employee information program. They like to see results and they 
like to see them nowl If you can show them a machine that produces twice 
as much as the one they have now they will put it inl How fast can you get 
it back is what they want to know. But, you cannot measure this kind of 
program in dollars and cents. It may take years before you have any way of 
measuring the impact of your employee information program. 

If your workers are well informed, they should know the following: 
how to perform their jobs; their compensation and fringe benefits; whom 
they work for; how well they are doing their job; what is expected of them 
as workers; how their job relates to others; what the organization produces 
what they personally contribute to the company's product cr service; and 
what other departments do and how they contribute to overall product or 
service* Where they are in the company; they should know the location and 
relationships of their department to other departments; they want to know 
about the company plans for the future; their promotional opportunities 
and company goals and objectives. Information sharing with your employees 
is a great thing. Just recently we had a bond d^ive at our plant. I 
thought to myself how could we sell bonds with an interest of 4 1/2 or 
4 3/4 percent when we have a credit union that gives 6 1/2 percent interest 
and that fact convinced me that we could not possibly have a successful 
bond drive. We worked with the Government representative by showing movies 
passing out literature, and an intensive advertising campaign; and we in- 
creased our participation from 181 people to 389 people. The result was a 
100 percent increase in our sale of bonds. I believe good communications 
are very important and I believe it can be achieved, at least it is worth 
striving towards. 
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Profit Sharing and Supplementary Monetary Benefits 

by 

Ralph Crutchfield 

Director of Personnel Policies and flnployee Benefits, Southern Region 

Sears, Roebuck & Company 

It is certainly a pleasure for me to be here this morning and have a 
small spot on your agenda to talk to you about profit sharing, a subject 
that is very clqse to all of us at Sears, When Dr. Fulmer asked us to share 
a few thoughts with you about the Sears' profit sharing plan, and some of 
its benefits to our employees, we accepted with pleasure, because profit 
sharing is something we like to talk about. Perhaps, as a previous speaker 
said, maybe we like to brag about it a little. It is a highlight of our 
employee benefit program. We are proud of it, and we like for others to 
know how we feel about it. In fact, we think that it is one of the key in* 
gredients to the success at our company, because we think profit sharing 
plays a vital roll in what this conference is all about, maximizing pro- 
ductivity improvement . 

Before we get into the Sears' profit sharing plan and just how it op- 
erates, let's talk for a minute or two about profit sharing in general. The 
modern concept of profit sharing represents a major achievement in the Amer- 
ican way of doing business. It is a means by which progressive management 
recognizes the dignity and individuality of the workers and promotes a better 
understanding between employers and employees. True profit sharing is a re- 
ward for the employee's work effort. It gives him a responsible interest in 
the company. In a deferred plan such as Sears it encourages them to save in 
order to provide for financial security at retirement time. The idea of em- 
ployees sharing in the profits of the business is by no means new. The first 
American industrialist to install such a plan was Albert Gallatin, who was 
the Secretary of the Treasury under Presidents Jefferson and Madison, Gallatin 
introduced profit sharing into his Pennsylvania Glass Business in 1797, ex- 
plaining that the democratic principles upon which our nation was founded 
should be applied to industrial operations as well. Today, more than thirty 
thousand companies in the United States have instituted profit sharing pro- 
grams with participation of more than merely top management personnel. The 
largest and most important of these are the 3,000 companies which share profits 
with all their employees. In addition to Sears, Roebuck and Company, these 
include such large firms as Proctor and Gamble, Eastman Kodak, The Bank of 
America, and S. C. Johnson and Sons. 

The trend toward establishing profit sharing programs has risen drama- 
tically. Between 1931 and 1940 profit sharing rose at an average rate of 
45 companies per year. From 1956 to 1959 it rose by 2,666 companies per year. 
The rate by 1962 was more than 4,000 companies per year. Why this trend? A 
1960 study of several corporations, conducted by the Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation, indicated a compelling reason. Their findings were that profit 
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sharing companies averaged significantly higher earnings performances than 
industry as a whole. Many companies credit profit sharing with improving 
employee morale as well as productivity, 

I would like to give you a brief picture of the Sears' profit sharing 
plan and just how it operates. To make the presentation a bit easier to 
understand, I brought along what we like to call our family album, a slide 
presentation, and I would like to show it to you at this time, Richard 
Sears started the whole thing back in 1886, selling watches as a sideline 
to his regular job as a railroad stations agent in North Redwood, Minnesota, 
This is Alva Roebuck, the Indiana farm boy who taught himself to be a 
watchmaker. Mr. Sears hired Mr. Roebuck to repair the mail order watches 
that the customers returned. What those two started is today the world's 
largest seller of consumer goods. But here is the picture that we espe- 
cially want you to see. We call it our family portrait. When you get 
around to wondering who owns Sears, Roebuck and Company, this picture will 
give you the answer. These are the owners of the company: Over 200,000 
Sears' employees who are members of the savings and profit sharing pension 
fund of Sears, Roebuck and Company employees. Now, they don't own all the 
company, but they do own quite a bit of it, nearly 1/4 of all the shares 
of Sears' stock. Profit sharing is a favorite subject xjith Sears' people, 
because most of them realize that profit sharing builds for their present 
and future financial security. 

Let's take a look at how it started back in 1916 more than half a 
century ago. Times were turbulent. President Wilson was trying to steer 
clear the United States from that war over in Europe. Jobs just weren't 
too plentiful. The average wage for a Sears' employee was $14 a week and 
that was a little more than the national average. The Sears' Catalog 
proudly proclaimed Sears as the cheapest supply house on earth. Sears 
was strictly a mail order business in those days. There was no such thing 
as scheduled retirement plans for workers anjrwhere, because companies had 
no planned accumulation of funds which would support employees after they 
left their jobs. In those days you didn't retire, you just got too old to 
work, or you dropped dead on the job. This was 20 years before social 
security began. But on July 1, 1916, Julius Rosenwald who was then president 
of Sears introduced profit sharing to Sears' people. He felt strongly that 
employees deserved a portion of the profits that they had helped to create 
and he believed that profit sharing was the best way of accumulating money 
to provide some security when employees could work no more. Mr. Rosenwald 
said this, "Profit sharing is good business." So, what we do is not 
charity or benevolence but it is good business to treat our employees right. 
The plan Mr. Rosenwald proposed had three objectives; profit sharing today 
has the same objectives. The first objective then and the first objective 
today is to permit members to share a portion of the profits of the company. 
Sears contributes 11 percent of the company's net profit before taxes to 
the profit sharing fund. In effect, our first goal is to achieve a partner- 
ship. Each employee's work produces profit in which all other Sears' em- 
ployees share. The second objective was to encourage the habit of thrift or 
savings. This is why members deposit part of their pay to profit sharing. 
They put in 5 percent of their earnings, but no more than $750 in a single 
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year. So, profit sharing members save automatically. The third goal of 
the fund is to provide for retirement so that an employee, after his 
years of work, can take something with him, the means to provide an income 
for his retirement years. Would you like to spend your retirement doing 
things that you have always wanted to do? Wishing won't make it so, but 
profit sharing can and has for thousands of Sears' retirees. If you were 
a Sears' employee, you might ask: ''Sounds good to me, how do I join?" 
Here's the answer! After the first anniversary service date, that is, 
after one year of regular full time employment, every Sears' employee re- 
ceives a membership application and joins the plan simply by signing the 
form. It is entirely voluntary, but 99.9 percent of all our eligible 
employees participate. 

I^t's assume now that you are a Sears' employee joining our profit 
sharing plan. Members are divided into four groups, based on service 
with the company. The reason for this is so that longer service employees 
who are more valuable to the company may share at a greater rate than 
shorter service employees. To begin with, you would be placed in Group A. 
Hiis is all members who have from one to five years of service. Five per- 
cent of your earnings is deducted from your pay. That is your member's 
deposit and it cannot exceed $750 in a year. For every dollar you deposit 
as a Group A member, one unit of company contribution is allocated to your 
account. This unit of company contribution from profits, we call it the 
base rate, is determined by how many divisions must be made of the company' 
contribution. In other words, it's the employee's slice of the pie. Group 
B members, that's members with five to ten years of service, also deposit 
5 percent of their pay and every Group B member gets two units of company 
contribution for every dollar he deposits. Group C consists of those 
members with ten or more years service. They deposit 5 percent of their 
pay, but they get 3 units of company contribution for every dollar they 
deposit. Group D members have a minimum of 15 years of service and must 
be 50 years of age. They get four units of company contribution for every 
dollar they deposit. 

From the very beginning it has been the aim of the profit sharing fund 
to provide members with an opportunity to acquire a part of the ownership o 
the company, so that they can share in an ever greater degree in the growth 
of the company. Members' savings or deposits, when joined with the company 
contribution, plus other income to their account, form working capital that 
will be invested in shares of Sears stock which are credited to the members 
accounts each year. In some years a portion of the funds is also put into 
other investments, called General Investments. Sears stock produces 
dividends. General Investments produce income. The dividends on Sears 
stock and the income from General Investments in each member's account are 
reinvested for him in more Sears stock and sometimes also in General In- 
vestments, which in turn produce for him an increased earnings in dividends 
and in interest. This is one of the real secrets why profit sharing has 
been so profitable for so many members for so many years. If you were a 
profit sharing member, you could also look at it this way. Your account 
grows through four factors which are like four faucets being turned on to 
add to your pool of working capital. First, deposits; second, the company's 
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contribution; third, dividends on Sears stock and fourth, income on general 
investments. The longer a member is in profit sharing, the wider these 
faucets are opened, producing more and still more capital that is put to 
work. Now, in addition to the income that goes into each account yearly, 
each account can increase in worth also by the growth in value of the 
Sears stock and general investments in the account. This is called appre- 
ciation, and over the years, this has been a very rewarding factor to our 
profit sharing members. A single share, and I'll bring this slide up-to- 
date for you, a single share of Sears stock purchased in 1916 for around 
$220 a share, by the middle of 1971 and had grown to over 193 shares , with more 
than $17,000 by appreciation alone. To keep every member up-to-date on how 
his account is doing, he gets a statement every Spring, giving him the whole 
story. Each statement will show exactly what the credits were to the account 
during the past year and how they were invested. This statement not only 
shows how many shares of Sears stock were bought for each member, but how 
much, if any, went into general investments and the cumulative totals as to 
how many shares of Sears stock are in the account and the total of general 
investments after the year's appreciation has been added, or depreciation 
subtracted in a year of stock market decline. If a member leaves before five 
years of service with the company, he gets back his own deposits plus interest. 
Any credits over that in the account are distributed among the remaining fund 
members. In case of disability or death, the entire account is distributed 
to the member or his beneficiary. When a member reaches his fifth anniversary 
service date, he becomes vested. This means that he is entitled to all the 
credits in his account should he leave at any time for any reason after tncat. 
So, this is profit sharing at Sears. It is a billion dollar club of good 
Sears' employees whom we believe do a little bit better because of it. 

I think it is always interesting in a presentation such as this one to 
give you a few figures so that you can better understand what profit sharing 
can mean to Sears' employees. Results defined in terms of benefits to re- 
tiring members are excellent. From 1916 to 1969, retiring and other members 
withdrawing from the fund took out Sears stock in cash valued at more than 
$2.2 billion dollars. In 1969 alone, there were 2.9 million shares of Sears 
stock withdrawn from the fund and more than 183 thousand shares were converted 
to cash at current market value by withdrawing members. The market value of 
these shares plus the general investments and other cash withdrawn during 
1969 amounted to more than 247 million dollars. A real test, of course, is 
what individual fund members take home when they retire from Sears. A study 
of employees who retired during 1968 tells this story. Those who retired with 
ten to fourteen years of service had deposited an average of $2,726 in their 
accounts. The average value of their accounts was $11,125 when they retired. 
Those with 15 to 19 years of service deposited an average of $3,694, and the 
value of their accounts at retirement averaged $23,977. Employees with 20 to 
24 years of service put in an average of $5,151, and an average of $54,774. 
Finally, employees with 25 to 29 years service put in an average of $6,066 
and withdrew an average of $97,502. Many long service employees retired with 
accounts substantially larger than the average retiree at Sears. And, I might 
say that wc have never had a millionaire to retire from Sears through profit 
sharing, though we've come pretty close. 
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Through profit sharing, Sears' employees aet to spen<^ their retirement 
years in economic security. 

I have been asked to comment on one other subject and I would like to 
make a few brief statements about supplemental monetary benefits for hourly 
workers. These kinds of benefits can, of course, take many forms prizes, 
incentive payments, bonuses, premium payments, to mention only a few. At 
Sears we have experimented with several of these types of supplemental 
monetary benefits, and speaking strictly from my company's viewpoint, in 
t almost every case we have had to question the significance of the effective 

' ness of chis type of incentive. We have not been able to point to signifi- 

cant production improvement which we, of course, measure in sales per hour 
in a single case. Conversely, our studies have shown there is no positive 
relationship between supplemental monetary benefits and increased sales 
productivity. In many instances based on these studies, we have eliminated 
this type of supplemental benefit. An example is the removal several years 
ago of the supplementary commission on sales made by part-time employees. 
As a result, sales productivity has not declined for this group, but, in 
fact, has steadily increased. Our full commission sales people in the home 
appliance and home improvement category are often given premium payments 
on certain items of high gross profit merchandise. These payments are 
normally for a definite period of time, usually during a sale or special 
promotion event. While premium payments tend to stimulate the sale of 
certain items of merchandise for a temporary period of time, they have .lot 
proved to be a long-lasting motivating factor to increasing overall sales 
for this group. 

Now, maybe you represent co^^panies in other than the retail field. In 
tact, T think most all of you do. The same principles may not hold true in 
all of your iiidu» ' "les . But in our business, other motivating forces seem 
to mean more to our employees than supplementary monetary benefits. In an 
effort to offer some explanation for Lhis^ I will comment on a recent attitude 
survey conducted among all Sears ^ employees with reference to their needs 
and wants and the order of importance of each of these needs Lo them. You 
may want to make a note of these. The first need on the list was consistent 
leadership; second, recognition as individuals; third, to he informed about 
what's going on — to know what's happening in their company; fourth, job 
security; fifth, financial rev/ards; sixth, growth and advancement; seventh, 
working conditions; and eighth, to be able to m.akc a contribution or to be 
able to do something worthwhile. So from this survey, you can i^eadily see 
that our employees have told us there are several things more important to 
them than monetary rewards in being happy in their work and in doing a 
good job. This may explain why we have had some difficulty in relating 
supplementary monetary benefits with increased productivity. The survey 
also suggests to us that there are several factors more important to the 
worker in his outlook toward his job and therefore in his productivity than 
financial reward. It's something to think about and possibly you might 
j want to study the same thing in your own company. 

I MODERATOR: I would like to take this opportunity to introduce a young 
lady who is here as an official representative of the U.S. Department of 
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Labor, If any of you would like to talk to her about anything, I'll ask 
Miss Louise Earned to stand up so you can see just who she is and she'll 
be very happy to answer your questions. 

We've just heard a very interesting talk on profit sharing with Sears, 
Roebuck and an indication they found no direct relationship between supple- 
mentary rewards, one kind or another, and productivity. This substantiates 
information which has been found through research, that there is very little 
direct relationship between productivity and an indirect reward system. 
I'd like to point out, however, that there are some trends for some of our 
fringe benefit programs as other studies have shown very significant 
correlation between fringe benefit programs and turnover, for example, in 
companies and this does contribute to the profit position of the organization, 
even though it may not directly affect the unit productivity of the company. 
I'd like to point out that in the 3,000 companies which our speaker mentioned 
that have profit sharing plans that if one would make an analysis of the em- 
ployee turnover in the companies they would find that the companies which 
have profit sharing plans have substantially less turnover than those not 
having profit sharing. If I'm not mistaken, the ten companies having the 
lowest turnover of all the companies in the United States also all have 
profit sharing plans. And, I doubt that this could be purely accidental. 
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Worker Motivation Techniques 
by 

L, D. Roberts 
Supervisor, Education and Training 
GM Assembly Plant-Doraville 

There was a time, not too many years ago, when it was not uncommon to 
hear of some enterprising individual who had made a million dollars. Un- 
fortunately, such occurrences are somewhat a rarity today but not an impossi- 
bility. In fact, I will be glad to tell you how you can achieve this finan- 
cial status. Simply come up with a clear-cut formula for motivating eir- 
ployees, get it copyrighted, and then market it. 

Let me assure you that I'm not trying to be facetious. Every one of us 
in this room recognizes that employee motivation is an area that poses a 
tremendous challenge to business and industry today. Why? Because employees 
expect more from their jobs than good pay and good benefit programs. They 
want to be more than names and numbers on time-cards. They want to be in- 
volved and they want to be made to feel important. 

At GM's Doraville Assembly Plant, our approach to meeting and satisfying 
these employee needs involves activities, programs and procedures in a 
number of different areas. In the next few minutes, I shall attempt to 
describe each of them very briefly. 

First, there is the psychological aspect. We recognize that people 
are all different; consequently, what motivates one will not necessarily 
motivate another. Therefore, we stress with our supervisors the fact that 
they must spend sufficient time with each of their employees to get to 
know them. Through informal conversations and daily contacts, the super- 
visor learns-- to a certain degree — what makes each employee "tick." For 
example, some employees are motivated through a drive for recognition. 
An observant supervisor can detect this because such an individual likes to 
be praised, brags about his accomplishments, likes to be asked for his 
opinion, works better when given credit, likes to be singled out, etc. 
Another individual might be motivated by a drive for position. He can be 
identified because he also possesses certain traits. He is a "name -dropper, 
likes titles, wants to be regarded as a key man, has a lot of pride and has 
a tendency to try and "keep up with the Jones'." Still another individual 
might be motivated by a drive for security. He is the person who is always 
on time for work, never takes chances, has a lot of insurance, saves his 
money, plans for the future and seldom resists doing what he is told to do. 

I have cited only three of these motivating drives. There are numerous 
others, however, and each has certain tip-offs that help the supervisor 
classify his employees according to the things that produce the greatest 
motivation. Among these other motivating forces are companionship. 
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accomplishment, possession, understanding, close friendship, responsibility 
and clear conscience to mention only a few. 

Second, there is the recreational aspect. As the old saying goes, 
"All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy''— a trite statement perhaps, 
but true nonetheless. Consequently, the Doraville plant sponsors and urges 
participation in a variety of recreational activities. Among these are 
bowling leagues, basketball leagues, softball leagues and golf tournaments. 
The plant provides trophies for the winners in these various activities 
and, in addition, supplies miforms for the bowling, basketball and soft- 
ball teams. Equipment for the latter two is also furnished by the plant. 
I might add that participation is not limited to just the workers, but in- 
cludes members of supervision as well. Naturally, team effort is essential 
in such activities. It is gratifying to see this same type of teamwork 
carry over into the work environment. 

Third, we come to what I will refer to as the participative benefit 
aspect. This includes such things as the twice-yearly visit of the Red 
Cross Bloodmobile, our tours of United Appeal Agencies prior to the cam- 
paign, and supplemental income from awards earned through the General Motors 
suggestion plan. 

The Red Cross Bloodmobile comes to our plant twice each year to accept 
blood donations. Arrangements are made for employees to be excused from 
their jobs long enough to make their donations during working hours and 
without loss of pay. Because participation is so good, our plant is able 
to operate its own blood bank whereby all of our employees and their 
eligible dependents can obtain blood from the Red Cross in unlimited quan- 
tities and without charge. 

Each year, prior to the plant's United Appeal campaign, employees are 
selected from the various departments throughout the plant and escorted on 
a tour of several agencies that depend on United Appeal funds to operate. 
Staff members and superintendents serve as escorts and host the group for 
lunch between the morning and afternoon agency visits. In this way, a 
segment of our work force, each year, has an opportunity to see how money 
contributed to United Appeal is used to help people. These employees, in 
turn serve as campaign ambassadors among their fellow workers to solicit 
contributions and convey the United Appeal story. These participants 
visit the agencies during working hours and are paid just as if they were 
on the job. Not only do our employees appreciate the opportunity to visit 
these agencies, but they have done an outstanding job of helping to make 
our United Appeal campaigns extremely successful. Hopefully, we will 
eventually be able to take most of our employees on one of these tours. 
Of course, it will require several years to accomplish this. 

The GM suggestion plan affords employees an opportunity to supplement 
their income through awards paid for the adoption of their constructive 
ideas. Awards range from a minimum of $15 to a maximum of $10,000. At the 
Doraville plant during the year 1970, employees received $28,683.87 for 
592 adopted suggestions. Corporation-wide during the same period of time, 
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204,077 employees shared $13«3 million in suggestion av^ards. As important 
as th? monetary rewards may appear, they are not nearly as significant as 
the reward and personal pride experienced by the employp^ who sees his 
Ingenuity '^nd idea transformed into practical use. 

The fourth aspect of employee motivation I would like to discuss is 
the social aspect • Each year, right after model change and just prior to 
GM's new cars being unveiled in dealer showrooms across the country, the 
Doraville plant hosts a "Family Day," The back-yard of the plant takes on 
the appearance of a picnic ground, complete with hot dog stands, coke bars 
and a dixieland band. There are even suckers and balloons for the youngsters. 
On display throughout the year are various models of GM*s new car line-up 
for the coming model year. And, especially for the ladies, GM's Frigidaire 
division sets up display of the lacest innovations in home appliances. 
"Family Day" allows our employees to provide their families with a sneak 
preview of the new cars and appliances before the general public has a 
chance to see them. It also makes for an afternoon of fun and fellowship. 

Periodically, the plant holds an open house for its employees, their 
families and friends. These events are also quite popular and result in 
improved relationships between the plant and its employees. 

From tiniB to time, special new car sales are held on tbe premises just 
for employees and members of their families. Dealers from thioughout the 
metro area set up tents, display a representative selection of cars, offer 
discount prices, hold drawings for door prizes, provide refreshments, and 
wheel and deal to sell their cars. Needless to say, these new car plant 
sales are well-attended. Of course, regularly scheduled tours of the plant 
are conducted three times a day and employees are encouraged to invite 
their families and friends to the plant for a guided tour. 

Our plant also sponsors a special interest explorer scout post. Tlie 
post advisor is an hourly-rated employee who is assisted by both supervisors 
and other hourly-rated employees. A number of the post members are sons of 
employees and, as might be expected, the post activities are centered 
around automobiles. It meets once a week at the plant, and the fellows 
learn about such things as engines, transmissions, front end assembly, etc. 
From time to time, field trips are planned that include visits to other 
businesses and industries. 

Many Doraville plant employees give their time and talent unselfishly 
to a wide variety of civic and community activities. They deserve recog- 
nition. Through participation in General Motors' "Award for Excellence" 
program, the plant is able to give suitable recognition to these employees 
publicly at an awards luncheon when gold, silver and bronze medals and 
plaques are presented. In addition, the gold medal winner is flown to 
Detroit to attend a special recognition luncheon with GM\s Board chairman 
and other corporation executives. The fifth aspect is concerned with 
employees' self- improvement . This involves programs sponsored by or made 
available by the plant to all employees interested in participating. One 
such program is GM's tuition refund program, whereby employees may further 
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their education and receive up to $500 per year refund in tuition costs. 
Except in instances where an employee is attending college and pursuing a 
degree, individual courses taken must be job-related. Quite a few of our 
employees have completed college under the program and we have been able 
to promote and place them in management positions. As a matter of fact, we 
recently transferred a young man from the assembly line to our Work Standards 
Department following his graduation from Georgia Tech, Besides Georgia 
Tech, our employees attend Georgia State, Morehouse, Oglethorpe, Emory and 
many other institutions of higher learning in this area. 

Periodically, the plant sponsors courses for emj^loyees to prepare for 
the general educational development high school equivalency examination. 
Classes are held at the plant and the only cost to employees is the price of 
a textbook. So far, 155 employees, comprising 12 classes, have completed 
the program and only two failed to pass the examination. The final exam- 
ination fee is also reimbursible through the tuition refund program, provided 
the employee successfully passes it. Response to this course has been 
gratifying and comments from participants as well as non-participants indi- 
cate that employees are appreciative of the company's desire to help its 
emplovees attain the equivalent of a high school education. We are currently 
in the process of enrolling participants for another series of classes. 

In the Fall of each year, the Doraville plant sponsors several students 
at General Motors Institute, GMI is the only degree-granting college owned 
and operated by a major corporation. The institute operates on the co- 
operative plan with alternate six-week periods at the sponsoring unit and 
classroom study at the school. Whenever possible, we attempt to sponsor 
daughters or sons of our employees for these educations that are conser- 
vatively valued at $25,000 each. Upon graduation with a degree in mechanical, 
industrial, or electrical engineering — or industrial administration --the 
student has an opportunity to pursue a career with General Motors if he or 
she so desires. There are, however, no strings attached. The graduate 
who doesn't work for GM is the exception rather than the rule, however. 

In order to keep skilled trades employees abreast of technological 
changes and the incorporation of more sophisticated equipment into our 
assembly processes, these employees a :end specially scheduled training 
sessions at company expense and on company time. 

Last, we come to the sixth and final aspect which is concerned with 
employee development. Thip is a never ending aspect. It begins the minute 
the employee reports to work cn his first day at the plant and continues 
throughout his tenure of employment. On that first day, the new employee 
spends his first hour in the conference room reviewing a slide presentation 
designed to acquaint him with the plant layout and familiarize him with 
GM's policies and procedures. Also included in the program is infoimation 
regarding the plant safety program, the GM suggestion plan, medical facil- 
ities and shop rules. Several weeks later, after the employee has had time 
to learn his job and make friends with his co-workers, he is brought back 
to the conference room for phase two of our induction program. The atmosphere 
is much more relaxed and the program is less formal. Light refreshments are 
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served, a slide presentation covering benefit plans, functions of various 
departments, policies concerning vacation and holidays as well as other 
pertinent information not explained in the first slide presentation is 
reviewed. In essence, the first presentation tells the new employee what 
GM expects from him; the second presentation tells the new employee what 
he can expect from GM, Sufficient time is allowed after the second pre- 
sentation for a question and answer period. At the same time, the new 
employee is urged to offer any suggestions he might have relative to making 
our plant a better place in w^;ich to work. This follow-up induction program 
has resulted in improved attitudes and a better understanding of the 
problems shared by employees and management. 

Since General Motors adheres to a policy of promotion from within, it 
is necessary that a reservoir of trained personnel be ready to move into 
supervisory positions when vacancies occur. Consequently, as the need 
arises we notify employees by bulletin that applications are being accepted 
for pre-foreman training classes. Those interested submit applications. 
The applications are reviewed by supervision in the employee departments 
where the initial "screening" process takes place. After each department 
has narrowed the field to a dozen or so candidates, each individual then 
appears before the plant's Management Manpower Planning and Development 
Committee. This committee, comprised of members of top management, inter- 
views each individual — there are usually between 80 and 100 employees 
appearing before the committee — and selects the 20 or 25 individuals with 
what it considers the greatest potential for eventual management positions. 
These individuals, then, make up our pre-foreman training class. They 
initially receive 80 hours of intensive classroom training, lais is 
fcllowed by five weeks of on-the-job supervisory experience. Quite often, 
these men fill in as vacation replacements for supervisors in their re- 
spective departments. Twelve more hours of classroom training completes 
the program. A graduation luncheon is h-"" in the executive dining room and 
each participant is presented a handsome e rtificate by the plant manager. 
The luncheon is attended by the staff and superintendents and each graduate 
is escorted to the luncheon by his department head- Thus, classroom training 
combined with practical experience assures us of having a reserve of qual- 
ified employees ready to assume s of greater responsibility. 

In addition to the pre-foreman training program, employees m^y advance 
to management positions through participation in the planned leadership 
program. Most production department supervisors have a man in their group 
who is known us the utility trainer. In so many words, this man assists 
the foreman and is not assigned to any specific job or operation. Should 
quality problems develop within the group, the utility trainer follows the 
problem to a solution. If new employees come into the group, the utility 
trainer assists them in learning their operation. These trainers receive 
classroom training on a regular basis and, as needs arise, can be promoted 
into supervisory positions along with graduates of the pre-foreman training 
program. 

A unique feature of the automobile assembly business is the annual 
model change. Information concerning the new models is constantly being 
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received via write-ups, drawings and diagrams, illustrations and video 
tapes. This information is passed on ^o employees as expeditiously as 
possible, thereby keeping all personnel informed regarding the changes that 
will affect them and their operations. People want to be "in on the know" 
and they appreciate our efforts to keep them posted. 

In conclusion, I will reiterate something I said at the beginning of 
this talk. There is, as yet, no clear-cut formula for employee motivation. 
As a result, each of us with whom the responsibility for developing tech- 
niques is entrusted must rely on experimentation to a certain degree. This 
is certainly true at our plant. We don't have all the answers by any means. 
We have, however, made significant progress through implementation of the 
various programs and procedures I have just discussed. As might be ex- 
pected, some are more influential than others. All have proved to be bene- 
ficial because again, as I stated earlier — what motivates one person will 
not necessarily motivate another. Consequently, employers must approach 
the employee motivation problem in much the same manner that the operator 
of a cafeteria attracts customers -- of fer something that appeals to every- 
one. That is our philosophy and what we are trying to do. Thank you 
very much. 
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Discussion 



AUDIENCE: Dr, Schenkel, how do you relate tne ill-feeling and the.e 
types of things to the Herzberg Principle? 

SCHENKEL: I think that Dr. Herzberg would consider bad feelings t( be 
part of the satisfaction — dissatisfaction dimension. If people are di .sat- 
isfied, they may quit but making them satisfied doesn't make them motivated. 
A whole list of satisfiers which Dr. Herzberg related to work may make an 
employee willing to stay at work and, therefore, prepare the ground, sc to 
Speak, for other motivating things to happen. Arranging for satisfact ons 
would be preparing for active participation in work, for goal setting, de- 
veloping changes, and on. 

AUDIENCE: Dr. Schenkel, you spoke of Augmented Staff Meetings. How 
does this work for the Third Party in case of a small company? 

SCHENKEL: The Third Party has to be someone from outside the wc rk group. 
In other words, it cannot be the supervisor or a designated person ir. the work 
crew. The Third Party has to be someone who has been brought in. Hi can be 
from a staff organization, e.g., industrial relations. Frequently, especially 
in smaller companies, someone is imported from a University faculty or from 
a consulting firm, so that he is a stranger to the group. As you know, people 
perform differently when tney have "company" than when they don't have "company. 
It is important that the group realize they are doing something different than 
they probably do routinely. We perhaps have staff meetings regulai ly but the 
Third Party tends to make the staff meetings different and creativ^i. 

AUDIENCE: I should like to ask the gentlemen from Sears, do you have 
unions in your operations in the South and do you negotiate in un.on contracts 
the profit-sharing program, or is this considered non-negotiable by Sears' 
management? 

CRUTCHFIELD: First, the Sears Southern Region or territory does not have 
organized unions. It is my understanding, however, that on the West Coast 
and in the Midwest we do have a very limited number of unions. But I am 
unfamiliar with negotiations with organized units. The profit-sharing plan, 
howfiver, is the same for all employees in all units throughout the company. 
There is no difference in the company's ^ jntrib'ition or a member's contribu- 
tion, in any of the organized units on the West Coast and in the Midwest, 
than we have in the South. 

AUDIENCE: Question to the gentlemen from General Motors, whom do you 
use as your faculty or teache for the High School Equivalency program? 

ROBERTS: We are fortunate in that we have been able to handle this pro- 
gram through DeKalb Technical School. The school provides qualified teachers 
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who come to the plant to conduct the classes using our facilities. This ser- 
vice is free as long as class rolls do not fall below 12 participants; however 
if this should happen, then we have to pay a stipulated amount for the actual 
hours of instruction. 

AUDIENCE: Dr. Schenkel, how do you maintain employee motivation during 
a period of lay-offs? 

SCHENKEL: In a way, the opportunity is enhanced by the layoffs because 
it is clear there are to be fewer people around during layoffs. Among the 
represented hourly employees there is a shifting of people on the basis of 
seniority from one group to another. There are somewhat different activities 
to be undertaken by employees as they "bump" into an organization. These 
people can see a problem very clearly — more clearly than they can under 
a stable situation when they may learn to live with it. Frequently, on the 
one hand, they are anxious to help with suggestions, while on the other, they 
see the need for solutions ever so much more clearly. It is not difficult 
at all to use this in a declining work situation. 

AUDIENCE: Under the suggestion system you have to be careful that you 
don't have a disgruntled employee putting a note into the Suggestion Box, 
saying "Everything would be fine if you would just get rid of the Boss!" 

ROBERTS: We have had a few suggestions of this type during the years 
I have been at the plant, but not many. Our emphasis is different. We en- 
courage our supervisors to work with their people, talk to them about their 
jobs, and try to stimulate theiii to turn in suggestions that will make their 
jobs better. Consequently, very few suggestions that come in are of a nega- 
tive nature. Most are positive. 

AUDIENCE: I have another question for Mr. Roberts. Isn't it true that 
your production at the GM Doraville plant, and others, involve more difficult 
motivation problems than are connected with other types of work. I don't see 
how you can motivate a guy on the assembly line. You have given a wonderful 
description of the opportunities for your people. I assume that a goodly 
percentage do not avail themselves of these opportunities. What do you think 
the future holds for assembly line type of operations relative to worker mo- 
tivation? 

ROBERTS: Since I don't have a crystal ball, I really can't say. I do 
know we are concerned about this because, as you say, assembly line work is 
probably one of the most difficult areas in which to motivate people. For 
one thing, the work is repetitive. Some people probably wouldn't agree with 
this but feedback we are getting from our hourly-rate employees indicates 
that the majority of them get enjoyment from learning other jobs. As a re- 
sult, we do quite a bit of flexibility training, which provides them the op- 
portunity to learn other jobs. We have a utility trainer in each production 
foreman's group, and this individual is mainly utilized for training employees 
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to do other operations as well as their own. This also frees people up so 
they can become involved in a varietv of other activities. For example, we 
are considering having the foremen send their trainers to the salvage meetings 
so they can see first-hand the types of problems coming out of their respec- 
tive areas. The trainers will then be in a knowledgeable position to get 
back with the operators in their groups. We are also looking at the possibil- 
ity of giving different individuals in a foreman's group assignments relating 
to such things as safety, housekeeping, quality, etc. Taking safety as an 
example, the employee will be familiarized with what causes accidents. Since 
the human factor, or human error, is one of the major contributors, he will 
become acquainted with ways that can be taken to avoid accidents in our plant. 
We may also designate an employee to work on housekeeping, quality, methods, 
etc. In other words, motivate them through involvement and participation. 

AUDIENCE: Am I correct in noting that up until the last couple of years 
there had always been lots of talk during union negotiations about productivity, 
and any increases. But in the last couple of years or so unions have just not 
been concerned about productivity-at improving it as a means of getting pay 
increases. Would you comment on the effect of this negative attitude on actual 
productivity gains that have occurred or may occur in the future? 

ROBERTS: Mr. Roche, GM's Board Chairman, was very m.uch concerned during 
the last negotiations about productivity. It is our belief that by getting 
people involved, we can achieve greater productivity from them. In automobile 
assembly, we strive for getting each operation performed in station. This is 
the goal of everyone. Build it right, build it in station. This is the key. 
We feel that through proper training most people, as we discussed it this 
morning relative to the Theory X and Theory Y folks, want to do what thev 
are asked to do prov?ded they are properly instructed and properly communicated 
to. 

AUDIENCE: Are the unions really just forgetting about productivity or 
do they cooperate with you when you try to institute programs that increase 
productivity? 

ROBERTS: When we talk about unions, we are talking about two areas for 
me. One is the local union and the other is the International Union. I can't 
speak for the International Union, but for the local union, it has been my 
theory and belief that most of those elected to office are elected by a mi- 
nority group. This means that we are dealing with other than the whole and 
sometimes I think this is the problem. 

AUDIENCE: Would Mr. Dervales comment on this point? 

DERVALES: We had a strike In 1968 that lasted 6 months. We also had a 
lot of friction between the local and the International Union. The local 
people did not like the International coming in and telling them that the 
time had come when they were not going to get any more than what the company 
was offering to give. The local people felt on the other hand, that after 
a strike of 6 months, they should get more than they asked for at the begin- 
ning of the strike. So you have this conflict within the union itself. We 
had never had a change in the Committee members during negotiations. 
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SPECIAL AND REMEDIAL EDUCATION FOR WORKERS WITH POOR 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



Importance of Communication Skills 
by 

Mrs. Vivian Gurley 
Director of Personnel 
Regency Hyatt House Hotel 



Communication is a term that is tossed around an awful lot these days 
and it merely means passing information and ideas along to someone else and 
receiving information and ideas from someone else. Communication means giv- 
ing and taking from the top down and from the bottom up. There are three 
things that I believe that are very necessary for good person-to-person com- 
munications. They are: (1) The receiver must be tuned for reception. (2) 
The transmitter must be tunad for sending the message. (3) The right wave 
length must be selected. Trying to transmit or communicate before you have 
the receiver set on the channel you want to communicate through, reminds me 
of a story of a man who owned a parrot who had a bad habit of swearing. The 
man loved his parrot, but he said I can't keep him if I can't cure him of 
this profanity. So he gave him a real stem lecture and then said to him, 
"Nice day isn't it Polly," and Polly replied, "Damn nice day!" So the man 
grabbed him out of his cage and whirled him over his head and dumped him in 
a tub of water and almost killed the parrot. The parrot came up gasping and 
shaking and begging for air. So his owner said to him quite sternly, "Now 
then, it is a nice day isn't it, Polly?" He said, "Yes Sir, but where the 
hell were you when the typhoon hit?" So sometimes our people miss our mes- 
sage altogether of what we are trying to convey, because we haven't tuned them 
in on what we were saying. 

Communication means giving and taking. Listening is as important as 
speaking or writing. A person cannot get through to you unless you're lis- 
tening—and listening at tentatively and alertly. Sometimes it's the non- 
verbal that is most effective if properly applied and the most dangerous if 
not properly applied. For this includes our attitudes, our facial expressions, 
our actions, beliefs, and our convictions. Most of us here, I imagine, are 
parents. Do you remember when that son or daughter of yours was real small, 
long before he could understand language and long before you could orally 
communicate with him? How you would stand over his little crib and you'd 
look down at him and you'd smile and make funny faces, and do you remember 
his response? He responded to your every move and your every action. Now, 
we forget that all of us are children, grown a little older and a little 
larger. We could remember the same treatment we used for response to chil- 
dren. How much does it work with adults? You will also remember that in 
rearing your children, your attitude played a very important role in their 
behavior. I can remember if my mother got up and she didn't feel well, it 
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was reflected in the whole family the entire day. You could tell from the 
expression on her face, her moods and we all followed suit. And this is 
the exact same principal that can apply to your people. Your very attitude 
means more than a thousand words that you could say. 

Let us enlarge a little on one of the necessary ingredients that I just 
mentioned in obtaining a line of communication --our beliefs and our con- 
victions! How truthful should we be with our people. The answer is, be 
truthful at all times. Never hedge or lie! If you can't give out certain 
information at a particular time, tell your people that you will let them 
know the news just as soon as you can. Even if the news isn't good, tell 
it. People resent stalling or untruths. It is most important to establish 
a climate in which employees feel free to talk to you without fear or retri- 
bution. If you are known to be honest and truthful with them, to respect 
their confidence, they will talk to you. But if they know that you use in- 
formation against them or you expect them to spy on each other and report 
back to you or that you deliberately mislead them and tell them untruths, 
they ' 11 clam up. 

The very life blood of our companies and organizations today Is being 
sapped by an inadequate understanding of how to communicate with people. 
We can't expect people to give their best, if we constantly remind them only 
of their worst work. I think we need to take a psychological approach rather 
than that of a psychiatrist's approach when dealing with our people. A 
psychiatrist says, "What is wrong with that person," and a psychologist says, 
"What's right with that person." The day of a closed mouth boss is over. 
Today employees are eager for all kinds of information, and smart management 
wants them to have it. 

I would like to give you, for a minute, some of the methods we are using 
at the Regency to try to improve communication with our people. We have a 
thousand and seventeen employees there and it is a wide spectrum of different 
types of people. When I first went there, I was really scared to death, be- 
cause I thought, how do you work out a communications system that will work 
with a person that can't write his own name and yet get through to a Ph.D. 
And its not easy, but we really tried there! Everybody really has to work 
out a good line of communication and we are pleased with some of the results 
we are getting. We do have first of all, an indoctrination and orientation 
program. As General Motors mentioned, ours is divided into two phases. We 
give them a brief phase, at the time of employment and then thirty days later, 
when we feel they have had a chance to feel at home, and feel their way around 
we bring them back for another phase. 

We adopted one method that has favorable results and that's the "buddy 
system."^ We do not have a trainer program like GM, which I think is fantastic 
but our "buddy system'* works similiarly for us. When a new employee is inter- 
viewed by our interview department and then by the supervisor and the decision 
is made to hire that employee, we bring a Buddy down to meet him, from the 
department in which he will work. We introduce the Buddy the day before he 
reports for work, the next day or whenever it is convenient. We let the em- 
ployee go to lunch with the BudJy, or to a coffee break. We let the Buddy 
take him to the work area, show him what he will be doing, and what will be 
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expected of him. The Buddy is responsible for that employee the first sixty 
days of his employment, which is all of the probationary period. On the 
fiftieth day of the new person's employment, the Buddy hands in an evaluation 
on the new worker. The supervisor also hands in a probationary evaluation. 
We compare the two, we bring in the Buddy and supervisor, and the two evalua- 
tion forms and we discuss them. Then we bring the employee in and we discuss 
it with him. This has proven to be helpful in many ways, not only for the 
new employee, but for the pride it has instilled in our old employees to feel 
that they are having a part in training a new person. And you should see the 
competition! Each Buddy wants his trainee to be the best worker in the depart- 
ment. 

We hold a monthly departmental meeting, at which time the employees are 
asked to bring in any suggestions they may have for improving their work 
areas, or any problem they may be having. This departmental meeting is con- 
ducted by the supervisors, but with full employee participation. This in- 
stills a lot of pride in the employees to be able to help conduct their own 
departmental meeting. And I might add, they do a beautiful job. 

We have training classes going for internal promotions. At the present 
time we have four classes a week going. If a girl is there who was hired as 
a bus girl, we'll say, and she would like to become a waitress, a cocktail 
or food waitress, she can sign up for any class she is interested in studying 
for :a the hotel. We keep a list posted on the employee's bulletin board 
of the upcoming classes. If she wants to become a waitress, she can attend 
a clas5 for waitresses that is held for six weeks, two days per week, two 
hours per session. At the end of that time she is evaluated, and if she has 
successfully completed the course and we feel she has possibilities, her 
name is next in line for the first opening of that type. Now, rather than 
hurt a person who has tried (if we feel she is not going to make it as a 
waitress and we are going to know that in the first three sessions we have 
with her) , we call her into our office and we encourage her to go into 
another class. We do not hurt her ego! We tell her that we have seen things 
from her demonstration in the class that make us feel that her talents lie 
more in the area of a hostess, or in the area of clerical. So we steer her 
tactfully in dropping out of that waitress class. Instead of just calling 
her in and saying you are never going to make it, forget it! We offer her 
an alternative. 

We are also conducting some special classes, and through the efforts of 
Mr. Joe Fuller with the Adult Vocational Training School here in Atlanta, we 
have completed, or are fixing to complete, training for a graduation class 
that we are more proud of than anything we have ever had at the Regency. We 
had 21 foreign speaking employees who could not utter one word of English, 
who could not understand ^jne word you said to them. And it was as if they 
were living in a world all their own there, or in a world of darkness because 
they could not communicate. We had French, Italian, Greek, Spanish, 
Czechoslovakian. Mr. Fuller obtained a language teacher for us. We started 
these classes last fall. We are going to have graduation in July! We are 
so proud we do not have one employee in our hotel that doesn't speak beauti- 
ful English, and one cannot imagine what it has done to their personality 
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alone. Those fellows you never saw smile r.t one time, ycu now see them just 
bubbling with enthusiasm! Tney can't wait to bring in somebodv else that 
needs English classes. So we decided to open it to other people. Another 
thing we accomplished, was that we've taught these individuals how to speak 
and communicate. However, what happens to him when he goes home at night? 
He is again shut out from this world because his wife doesn't speak English 
and his children have not yet learned to speak English. So we then started 
classes for the rest of the family. It has made so much difference in the 
whole family and it was very little effort on our part, and it has really 
paid off. I feel that if everybody else should leave us, there will be 21 
people I bet you couldn't make leave us — those people whom we have taught 
to speak the English language. 

We have a suggestion box and I will add that it has paid off real well 
in our place. At first we had some negative comments come in as suggestions, 
but as said in the discussion group, they weren't negative, they turned out 
to be the most positive suggestions we ever had. In fact, it brought to our 
attention inefficiency in some supervision and made us aware of what was 
happening in the department. We have an employee of the month and we select 
one outstanding employee each month. Then, out of the twelve we select each 
month of the year, we have an employes of the year for whom we have a ban- 
quet and an awards dinner -ft^ which all of the employees are invited. This 
is really the highlight of their whole year. For the employee of the month, 
we blow up a great big photograph of the winner which we post in the employees' 
cafeteria. This means much to them to see their name and picture where all 
can see it. We also have profit sharing. 

For sometime we had been thinking about what we could do to remind our 
employees of their outstanding fringe benefits. How could we remind them 
without making it sound like we were tooting our own horn, or bragging too 
much? We decided that each day we could feature a different fringe benefit 
on the employees' bulletin board. Trying that, we watched how many walked 
by without ever looking at the employees' bulletin board. Right away, we 
thought, this isn't going to work. The Regency gives free meals to all 
their employees, so we knew everybody ate there. Consequently, we got with 
the fellow who supplies our napkins and said, "We buy quite a few napkins 
from you for all these restaurants we have around here, and we would like for 
you to do us a favor." He asked what and was told, "We want to put some mes- 
sages on those napkins, because people are going to use napkins." He agreed 
to do this and we worked up some very simple little matchstick characters, 
and now we have a different fringe benefit featured on the napkins each week. 
We use about six thousand of these a week so you can see how manv times they 
see this message. Tliese are very simple, like for example, we did a match- 
stick character of a guy starting to cross Ivy Street in front of St. Joseph's 
Hospital and being run down by a truck and it said, "Oh, thank goodness, I 
have hospitalization." You know, just very simple little messages. But it 
gets home to them and that has helped. When we think of ways to establish a 
communication line with our people, it sometimes reminds me of a comparison 
of cowboys and shepherds that my minister once used to illustrate points of 
leadership. I am wondering if ours is the role of a cowboy rounding up people 
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and moving them out, keeping them counted and constrained, and unenlightened, 
or if our rcle is that of a sherherd, leading them somewhere, trying to help 
^hem grow, to learn for themselves and to meet the harsh realities of their 
environment. As we establish good communications with our people, enabling 
them to enjoy a greater freedom on the job, providing them with the oppor- 
tunity of commitment to goals, they will find something to care for! 
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Coping with Cultural Gap in Communication Skills 

by 

P. D, Davis 
Manager 
Atlanta Business School 



The national Alliance of Businessmen's Program and other programs have 
dumped into your laps a large number of minority employees which you expect, 
after a time, to absorb effectively into your work force without reducing 
or destroying the actual productivity of your work force. The Atlanta 
Business Education and Research Foundation of which the Atlanta School of 
Business is the teaching arm has been working on this problem now for ten 
years, since 1961, but at anotht.r level --in the classroom. The problem, 
however, is exactly the same. How do you get people of one cultural back- 
ground to understand, that is, to communicate with people of another 
cultural background? The difficulty of the problem lies in the fact that 
communication has to be established. Ic is two way communication at that, 
before there can be understanding of cultural differences by both sides 
that will make overcoming the cultural gap possible. I want to get some 
brief definitions of the two parts of the subject cultural gap and 
communications skills. Cultural gap must be thought of by you, since you 
are my captive audience today, as a difference in cultures and not as no 
culture at all. It is the difference in cultures that you have difficulty 
with in establishing good communications. And I want you to think of it as 
a culture, as opposed to maybe your culture, a culture that has grown out 
of motivation, out of opportunity, and that sort of thing. 

The hourly workers of whom we speak do have a culture and you must 
recognize it. Like all other cultures it has grown out of either oppor- 
tunity or limitation of opportunity. We don't develop habits not needed 
for survival. The culture of the laboring class is different from the 
white collar and semi- or professional class. 

In ten years we have discovered that the first step in bridging the 
cultural gap to better communications skills is recognizing the existence 
of a culture of a kind in the ghetto and showing some respect and under- 
standing for that culture. We find no need for another study to determine 
why newly employed blacks or rural entries into the labor market fail co 
report to work on time and don't listen to or follow instructions. They 
have never had a need to do these things. Why get to work at exactly 
8 o'clock when I'm going to be with you all day anyway! And you've got 
to understand that is a culture, a way of life, or the "that'll do" 
theory. We have been getting by with ^'that'll do" for a long time. Now 
why have you got to have it done just so. Why has the nut got to be iust 
so tight when "that'll do" has served my purposes for a long time and has 
become a part of my culture. Do you want to communicate at this point? 
Let them know that you understand their lack of knowledge of a culture 



that motivates you. And explain why a shift to another way of life is 
essential. Then you have begun to bridge the gap to better understanding 
which is the basis of developing communication skills. Be too critical and 
demanding at this point without recognizing their culture and they'll turn 
you offl Literally tune you out! This is the mechanic they have developed 
in the defense of the survival of their own culture, which in many instances 
is of long duration and deeply rooted. 

Want to turn them on again? Then acknowledge by your attitude, by your 
awareness of their culture, and by example the need for some acceptance of 
your culture. For instance, what happens when you are not here on time? The 
production line can't get started. Or what happens when you fail to tighten 
that nut, you get a reject! And we have got to start all over. Through the 
production of examples it will help him to understand why there is need for 
absorbing some of the other culture. Heaven, not all of it! He needs to 
know why it is important to get to work on time. He needs to know why it is 
important that he accept and carry out orders — minutely, directly. He needs 
to know why it is important to follow procedures; how many people will be 
affected if he doesn't follow those procedures that are outlined. He needs 
to understand that you are not just trying to discipline him; you are not 
just trying to get him to do something you want him to do, but that he is a 
part of a bigger scheme of things. The sooner he realizes that he is a part 
of that bigger scheme, the sooner, of course, he will begin to absorb your 
culture. What often seems to be stupidity, unawareness, lack of presence of 
mind, unwillingness to follow orders, and resentment of authority, is a 
culture developed out of lack of need for motivation, because of years of 
deprivation. So the gap we are trying to bridge to better communications 
skills is in reality the space between two cultures, both of which have 
their reason for being! 

We can cope with this gap now in our institution where we are preparing 
blacks to work in your institutions in a sort of "catch-all" orientation 
program, by first developing in these black students an awareness of the gap, 
pointing out the strong differences and explaining why they are there. Next, 
we point out the advantages of the other culture! Some of these advantages 
are better jobs, moie money to spend, rather than to save, better housing, 
mobility of all types, upward mobility, outward mobility, a chance to travel, 
a chance to maybe get on an airplane and fly to New York. Once we get a good 
lively discussion on the differences and advantages of some change from one 
culture to the other, we begin to work in developing better communication 
skills . 

Now, if by developing better communication skills for hourly workers 
who have created a need for this conference, you mean speaking completely 
standard dialect, you might as well forget it! A people who have spoken a 
dialect of their own for a lifetime aren't going to change that dialect com- 
pletely. In our training program we have these people captive for anywhere 
from six months to two years for six hours a day, and every teacher is 
stressing the use of expressions that will develop a passport language-- 
a passport to passing a test, to getting a better job, or to holding that 
job. Gradually, the student sees developing better or more standard 
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communication skills as a means of iinproving his lot in every respect. 
That is the motivation to keep learning! That is the carrot we keep dang- 
ling in front of them! By the use of hours of an audio-aurai procedure 
(practicing standard dialect aloud) and a little review of the basic princi- 
ples of grammar, the student soon enters a new world of communications, a 
new world which has begun to bridge the gap between his culture and the down- 
town culture. While we are insisting that he keep his original dialect, be 
loses it by concentration on standard dialect. He builds bridges in language 
and better communication skills which is bolstered by an attitude training 
from us which he is now ready to accept, always with that carrot dangling 
in front of him! 

If by communication skills you mean developing the ability to understand and 
carry out instructions, performing work with the preciseness that is not 
characteristic of his culture, understanding the need to got to work on time, 
taking pride in his work and so on, then we are in business. To you who 
supervise hourly employees of the type covered by this conference, your process 
must be the same as ours at Atlanta School of Business, except that it is on 
the job. 

There must be orientation that subtly explains the cultural differences. 
There must be an understanding supervisor or foreman who continues this 
orientation by making the employee feel wanted and needed on the job. The 
attitude that "We have given this guy a chance, why doesn't he appreciate 
it," simply broadens the gap instead of narrowing the gap. Then begins the 
development of better communications skills, through talking about the job 
with other employees, the higher the level the better. You don't learn much 
about understanding what other people are talking about by talking to yourself 
or even others at your same level. Changing attitudes may mean breaking into 
the lunch circle where people tend to group. But new employees tend to get 
off to themselves. It may mean assigning a cooperative senior worker to do 
this. The informal circle must be broken into and questions asked and- 
answered at times when the employee is not under supervision, when he can sort 
of let his hair down and ft il that the supervisor is letting his hair down. 
It is then that he learns, that is his classroom. It can't be done during 
working hours when he has to screw that nut and tighten that bolt and that 
sort of thing. It is at this point that audio-aural area of training occurs- 
where the worker learns better communication skills in the same way he learned 
his non-standard dialect, listening and talking. He didn't learn non-standard 
dialect out of a textbook. 

I understand that they are developing some courses at one of the Univer- 
sities in New York, where they will take people from the "ghetto" and teach 
them Negro dialect. VJell, tliey are teaching them something they already 
know! That doesn't seem to make any sense. Wliat this err-ployee needs is in- 
formal conversation so he can listen to you, and so you can get his attention. 
This is your opportunity to get his attention without using a two-by-four as 
the farmer finally had to do on the mule. In this, you have a form of the 
classroom period for informal explanations of things that happen and things 
that don't happen. It is so much more comlortabie at this period because 
everybody is relaxed. Remember now, these workers are accustomed to turning 
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you off at times just out of habit. Supervisors and foremen must repeat 
orders and ask them to be repeated by workers to be sure that there are com- 
munication waves. It must be done with patience and understanding. Impatience 
is the beginning of a resentment that sends the whole communications process 
backward. And these workers are sensitive enough to smell impatience a mile 
away. So coping with the communication cultural gap in skills seems to us 
after ten years of research and study to mean, first, recognizing that the 
gap exists and understanding why. Second, defining for the hourly workers 
the advantages of change, and keeping that carrot out front. Third, devel- 
oping cooperation between new and veteran employees who don't mind explain- 
ing the system in simple language. The more this worker hears the sooner he 
bridges the gap between his culture and yours and the sooner he begins to 
communicate at a level that makes him an effective and profitable worker. 
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Cooperative Adult Education 
(a) Atlanta Public Schools Program 
by 

Jue Fuller 
Coordinator Adult basic Education 
Atlanta and Fulton Count} Public Schools 

We appreciate the efforts of Prof. Fulmer and his staff in coordinating 
the 'Sctivitip-, of this conference where industrialists, educators, unionists 
and people from other agencies have come together to improve the productivity 
of hourly workers. Incidentally, you might be interested in knowing that 
adult basic education instructors are hourly paid workers. During this fiscal 
year they provided instruction for some 5000 adults, 16 years old and older, 
zero to eighth grade preparation level and GED preparation through TV high 
school. Most of these instructional services were channeled through industry 
and business. We have a simple package plan for services. You tell us your 
educational ill! We diagnose and prescribe, and we att^^mpt to cure. 

May I give you an illustration how we do our job! oeverai months ago 
une proprietor of a restaurant, well-known for Southern cooking and Southern 
atmosphere contacted my otficfi for services. This gentleman wished us to 
come in and teach his employees to read, write and speak better so that they 
could more effectively do the job. The uniqueness of this es tab! isliment of 
Southern cooking and Southern atmosphere is that it is owned and completely 
staffed by foreign people. He wished that his people could learn to read the 
menus better, that they could do better jobs, that they could speak English 
mor^ effectively, and with a Southern drawl. With the institution's objec- 
tives in mind, we began to see what the workers wanted. They wanted all of 
this. Ihey wanted to do a more effective job. They also wanted to know how 
to compute overtime pay, social security benefits, workman's compensation, 
and how to integrate themselves into a foreign culture. A teacher was selected! 
As in all instances in operations of this sort, she studied the restaurant, 
its workings. She was there for many days, learning the "rop^s" from the 
time the food is ordered till it arrives in the pantry, when it is cooked, 
when it is served, and when the customer pays the bill. She designed a program 
to fit this particular restaurant's needs. She started out wlch the materials 
from her textbooks and incorporated materials from the restaurant, the menu<^, 
the salesbooks, the orderbooks, the different thangs that they use. She 
said to me one day, "Mr. Fuller, I never thought I'd live to see the day that 
the recipe for cracklin' broad was written in German." The classes were to 
be held each afternoon after the lunch hour and before tiie dinner hour, in 
the wine cellar. For the duration of this program we iiad the highest atten- 
dance in town. We did the job in ten months; we don't need to stay forever! 
We had a satisfactory evaluation, wliich was from those we do the job for, 

I hope that you will visit this wonderful restaurant in Atlanta which 
sj-'ecializes in Southern cooking, and It is soutnern cooking at its best. 
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But don't be surprised if you hear the waiter say to you, "What do you want, 
you all?" Mrs, Gurley has been most generous in her remarks about the ESL 
program at the Regency, We could not have succeeded there without >irs. 
Cur ley's leadership. And we cannot succeed with you in any of your settings 
without your leadership! We hope today, in this conference where we are all 
working together for the same thing, that the big and powerful hands of in- 
dustry and business will join with the hands of education. And that you and 
I together will form a coalition to improve the quality of living for our 
people in our community and in our nation through our work. 
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Cooperative Adult Education 
(b) Mead Company Program 
by 

Robert E. Ervin 
Training and Development Specialist 
Mead Packaging Division of Mead Corporation 

Adult Basic Education at Mead Packaging had its beginning in 1968, At 
that time we started out with only a part-time instructor who came over twice 
weekly for two hours a day. As the interest and participation in our program 
began to grow, we soon had to hire another part-time instructor to come in 
another two days a week. We attribute our early success and even the success 
that we are currently experiencing to two main factors. First, would be the 
support of the Atlanta Board of Education and Mead Packaging Management in 
conunitting the materials, the facilities and the instructor. All of these 
provided the opportunity for our adult employees to participate in Adult 
Basic Education. And secondly, we were fortunate enough to get a very dy- 
namic, dedicated, and talented instructor, one who was able to relate very 
easily with our top management as well as our production employees on the 
floor. It was not an uncommon sight to walk in her classroom and see fifteen 
of our students in there and back in th : comer another fifteen children. 
She would encourage those students to bring their children to class with 
them, because so many of them had to baby-sit in the afternoon. It was a 
beautiful sight, and she kept them all busy. 

In January of 1969, Mead Packaging was awarded an MA contract iii con- 
junction with the National Alliance of Businessmen and the U. S. Department 
of Labor. Our objective was to hire and train 180 disadvantaged individuals. 
This was a two year contract. Because a major part of our training program 
was to include job related basic education, we felt the need to hire a full- 
time instructor. And this we did. His job was to teach job related educa- 
tion to our trainee^as well as to conduct the adult basic education classes 
for our regular tyroduct^on employees. In November 1969, we entered an ex- 
panded program. /The Atlanta and state boards of education pt. vided us with 
a complete learning center — one of the first of its kind initiated into 
industry. Approximately $6,000 worth of educational materials were available 
to us for our very first class in the fall of 1969. In January of 1970, our 
program was further expanded. Then the Atlanta Board installed an electronics 
learning laboratory. This new equipment included fifteen studv booths with 
headsets and instructors' master console. There were two tape decks with the 
master console and a turntable. Also with this equipment we had many pre- 
recorded tapes , 'filmstrips , records, a television and books on various top- 
ics --mathematics, social studies, science, and even areas for individual 
development . 

Qua. next effort was to invite representatives of industry in our area to 
come to our facility for lunch. And we did this to solicit them to go out 
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into their plants and invite their employees to come to our facility. There 
would be no cost to either the company or to the employee. We also adver- 
tised through the various news media for individuals in the community who 
felt the need to advance themselves educationally, to come to take advantage 
of our facility, and again with no cost to them. The only commitment they 
were to make was their own time to continue their educational development. 
With all these people coming in, we realized that many of them would be com- 
ing in for different reasons. Of course, our first effort was to find out 
what those reasons were some to advance himself so that promotional oppor- 
tunities would be available, some wanted to obtain their high school diploma > 
some simply wanted to catch up with their children, and some had only specific 
objectives as how to write a check. Of course, there were also some who just 
wanted to learn for learning's sake. I was a little suspicious of those 
because our instructor was very, very attractive. These diverse reasons de- 
manded highly individualized programs, because there were so many for so many 
different reasons. Of course we tried to provide these individual programs. 

We divided the program into three phases. Phase 1 included the job 
related ABE; this was for training in our disadvantage program. Phase 2 
included instructions for employees who had completed less than the eighth 
grade or were functioning below the eighth grade level. Under Phase 2 we 
divided this into three levels from grades 0-3 was level one. The grades 
4,5,6 category was labeled level two and 7 & 8 was level three. 

Under Phase 2 we also took care of specific objectives. I recall spe- 
cifically one lady who had worked for Mead for thirty years. She called to 
find out If she could participate in our ABE sessions. After receiving an 
affirmative answer she came in for us to assess her aims and interests. She 
said that her children had been writing checks for her all her life and she 
had gotten tired of it and she wanted to learn how to write a check herself. 
This is all she wanted to do. We had many similar incidents. Phase 3 in- 
cluded our GED program. These were for our employees who had completed the 
eighth grade but did P^t stay to get their high school diploma. They wanted 
to prepare themselves to take the GED test. Fortunately, we had our first 
group of persons taking the GED test last year or '70. We had ten persons 
in the preparation. All ten went down, took the test and successfully passed 
it the first try. Needless to say when you are trying to sell a program, 
this is the best drawing card available. This shows that people do not learn 
simply by being told, but by experiencing the consequences of their actions. 
The people in the plant could see the tangible benefit of coming to our 
classes. And this greatly improved our recruitment efforts. We also were 
able to convey the fact that leamirg can take place in other situations than 
the old classroom. It takes imagination, it takes materials, facilities, 
supplies; it takes commitments from the management and tho Board of Education. 
But most of all we find that it all boils down to the instructor. No matter 
how much equipment you had in there, you've got to get an instructor who can 
relate to the employees, who is able to find out exactly why this guy is in 
here. We call this entering behavior. When a guy walks in the door, we like 
to find out what his aim is. If he simply wants to learn to read certain kinds 
of books, then it is irrelevant and unnecessary to construct a program of 
mathematics for him even though we might feel that he needs it. So I'm 
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saying that the instructor is the key and what he teaches must be relevant to 
the learner. 

MODERATOR: In conjunction with this matter of communications I can't 
resist putting in a word here. I happen to be involved in a very extensive 
research project in which we are contacting some 30,000 employees in a com- 
pany to secure information about communications. One of the questions that 
we ask is, how do you like to receive information about your company from 
your company? I am amazed at the number of responses that I am getting back 
that say, "I would like to get it from my immediate supervisor if he were 
informed and knew the facts, but they don't." I would like to point out that 
we sometimes emphasize communications to hourly workers, yet frequently, we 
fail to communicate to those people who have a direct responsibility for com- 
municating to those workers. We fail to supply our supervisors with the 
first-hand information they need in order to keep this communication chain 
going. I may add one more thing to your list on how to communicate. We 
are also getting a large number of responses to this question by saying, "I 
would like the opportunity to take a tour through the plant." They have no 
idea how the rest of the organization works and how their job fits in with 
the other activities within the organization. I surmise many of the employees 
in your companies would like the opportunity to do something similar. 
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Discuf ion 



MODERATOR: I wonder how often you've heard phrases such as these: 
He didn't follow instructions, he didn't understand what I said, he didn't 
read the bulletin, what did I say that hurt her feelings, why didn't any- 
body listen to me? These are some of the questions it seems to me that 
these people have been addressing themselves to and I think that all of 
them have made very fine presentations and are ready to entertain in a 
very expert manner your questions. 

AUDIENCE: What measures of success from your program relative to the 
180 you had can you cite? 

ERVIN: Of course this does not mean we brought in 180. We did have 
turnover, some controllable and some uncontrollable turnover. But we feel 
this program was extremely successful because of our retention figures and 
the upward mobility experienced by our trainees. 

RUNDLETT: We have many instances, and incidentally we have conducted 
them from the Atlanta Basic Adult Education Program here in our syrup 
factory right across the street. This was very high in success- As I 
recall, we had only 1 drop-out of 31 people. This was on a voluntary 
basis, after hours. So, I'm all for it. We have it in Chicago. But 
when we go to some of the other places they say we don't have enough 
people to make up a class. We've got maybe just one or two people, and 
•one fellow needs this level of math and another needs this level of 
reading comprehension. And, very frankly, I haven't found the answer to 
it although we've been beseiged by Mind, Inc., and Learning Foundations 
and all the others. But I haven't found the answer and maybe some of 
you people can help me. 

FULLER: We are moving rapidly into the area of adult basic educa- 
tion in what we call programmed instruction. It is when we diagnose the 
level of the student, where he is in math, etc. We start him out right 
there. With this type of instruction he can proceed individually at his 
own speed. He is not in a group study that all the people in the group 
are taugnt decimals. He may not need this; he may need something else. 
With this tjrpe of instruction we are able to more adequately take care 
of the serious needs than we have heretofore. We are not there and are 
trying to get there. Does this answer your question? 

RUNDLETT: This is exactly what I directed myself to. Let me cite 
two instances that might make it more meaningful. Both were in Baltimore 
only a few months ago. One of these was a fellow who was training to be 
a route salesman which involved selling Coke out of the truck to the mer- 
chant. He could do everything, drive the truck, build the displays and 
everything required; but he couldn't write up a sales ticket which was 
simple addition and multiplication. And we had what we called an "idiot" 
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card. And it had a lot cf the multiplication done for him. Actually, 
in California, we've gone further than that. We've got the sales ticket 
pre-computed on a computer so that they're extended a day ahead. Maybe 
this will solve a lot cf our problem. But here was a man whose earning 
level could have been increased by 25 or 30 per cent from an almost sub- 
sistence type job to a really meaningful job and an opportunity to go on 
and possibly make supervisor. Another instance was where we had a man 
doing plain manual work in shipping and loading, making a bare level of 
existence pay. He said he wanted to become a fork-lift operator, and we 
said fine because the other man was moving out. So, we taught him to 
drive the truck but then he couldn't read the job orders for load-ups. 
So here we had two different problems-- two different individuals whom we 
would have liked to help, and for one reason or another they weren't 
motivated enough to go to night school. We had no way, we couldn't find 
any devices or tools or programmed instruction to help these two indivi- 
duals overcome their hurdles. If we had, we would have had much more 
loyal employees; they themselves would have spread the word in the com- 
munity that "The Coca-Cola Company has helped me to succeed and maybe it 
could help you too." It would have been a great thing if we could have 
done it but we just didn't know how. 

FULLER: In the instance where you had a laborer motivated to become 
a fork-lift operator, the instructor could have found information compara- 
ble to his reading level. It would have to do with fork-lifting; he was 
motivated right there. We recentl;, did a job for a local company. The 
problem was reading route slips. The teacher did not bring in a textbook. 
It lasted around three months. She used the route slips that were used 
on the job. This is the way she taught the communication skills and the 
arithmetic skills. There is no such thing as two people at the same level, 
ever, as you pointed out. 

AUDIENCE: Mr. Ervin, do you have any problems like that? 

ERVIN: Yes. My first question would be: If the man could not meet 
all the requirements fcr the job, and reading job orders is one, why was 
he promoted in the first place? You might have been able to provide a 
motivating device by saying, "If you learn this, you will be promoted," 

RUNDLETT: We did, but he wasn't motivated enough to go to night 
school. We didn't know what to do in our own plant. We didn't have a 
classroom set up. What we needed was a one-to-one situation--one teacher 
one student. He could take off 1/2 hour early every Wednesday afternoon 
for 2 or 3 months until he could clear this hurdle. 

ERVIN: New, we did meet this problem. We had an instructor who 
normally taught in our job related adult basic education courses. Our 
instructor, before he taught the class, went out on the job. He learned 
the job descriptions and breakdowns to find out exactly what was required. 
This is what he taught in the classroom. He used job order slips that 
are major to a problem like that. But in education there is a point of 
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no return. It's discouraging, but there it is. 



RUNDLETT: I would still like to have an answer to my other question. 
When you just have one individual, what materials or resources are avail- 
able to us either through local community schools or perhaps others? 

FULLER: Let me respond to this for I have not answered what you asked. 
With the one student, you would not have an ABA or 12 per 3 hours of classes 
and this is a state regulation. But for your student where you have one 
man in the plant and you do not have enough to constitute a class, there 
are 12 learning or dropping centers in the city that are open--some 12 
hours per day — th^t this man could be programmed into, possibly in his 
neighborhood. I believe this is what you are after. 

RUNDLETT: Then I will have to ask you, if you are familiar enough to 
answer, is this generally available in most metropolitan areas across the 
country? 

FULLER: I would say. Yes. Maybe not to the extent that we have de- 
veloped it in Atlanta. You mentioned Baltimore. I would certainly say in 
the Washington area these centers would be available and set up for the 
purposes you are talking about, where a student cannot get education where 
he is--to attend an in-service training session in his plant. A learning 
center is available there at odd hours. We have one open from 12 a.m. to 
8 a.m. 

AUDIENCE: Mrs. Gurley, do you pay for the time and materials in your 
training program? 



MRS. GURLEY: Yes, we do. 



FULMER: Let me pose a question to the panel. The situation described 
by Mr. Rundlett of Coca-Cola where you have one individual with a serious 
learning handicap, what would be the possibility of assigning a "Buddy" 
to do that sort of training, whe/e you have a one-to-one relationship? 

MRS. GURLEY: I think you are very fortunate that you would have only 
one person that would need that kind of instruction. We thought we would 
only have 4 Dr 5 people needing basic reading and writing but we ended up 
with 32. So I believe there would possibly be more if you would scout 
aror.nd . 



RUNDLETT: I am sure there are more people in Baltimore and we hope 
to get classes started up there this next fall. But we do have small 
operations with 10 or 12 people where there is just one who needs special 
help of some sort . 



AUDIENCE: One thing bothers me a little bit, is how do you find the 
time to let your hair down and sit down and talk to your employees on a 
one-to-one basis away from prejudices? 
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DAVIS: One time I would suggest could be the lunch hour where super- 
visors or cooperative employees could do this. One instance I know of was 
at the Life Insurance Company of Georgia where one of the experienced em- 
ployees would take a black girl to a table with some others until she gets 
accustomed to them and begins to communicate- The best time would be an 
informal time aid the only one at work would be the lunch period - 

AUDIENCE: Mrs. Gurley, what I'd like to know is what form of compen- 
sation if any, other than psychological did your "Buddy" get for doing this 
service for you? And the other question is related to the employee of the 
year and employee of the month: I would like to know how this employee is 
selected and on what basis- 

MRS. GURLEY: On the "Buddy" system, if the person stays with us six 
months that has been trained by the employee, they are given two days pay 
extra bonus. If they stay with us one year, they have two extra days added 
to theiJ vacation that year. Now on our employee of the month, we take 
recommendations. We ask for recommendations from all supervisors for em- 
ployees in their department. I'm not quite sure that is the best thing to 
do. I think if you could have it so more employees participated, it would 
be fine. But we tried that and we found just human nature, being what it 
is, that twelve employees in a department would get together and vot<^ for 
their friend for employee of the month. And maybe she just wasn't v/orth 
anything. So we found that wasn't a very successful way. So we take an 
evaluation from the supervisor, getting his recommendation. The emp-^oyee 
is discussed in staff meetings for merits as to why they should have ^' t or 
should not have it. We take as many nomiiiations as anyone wants to put in. 
Then the entire staff votes on the employee of the month. Then for the 
employee of the year, we take the twelve employees of the month for the 
whole year. Fi m their personnel records for that year and the evaluations 
that have been put in their files for the whole year, including any out- 
standing letters that have been handed in on them, we then vote on the 
employee of the year. 

AUDIEcICE: Mrs. Gurley, in your presentation you mentioned how you, 
the employee, and his "Buddy" sat down and discussed all the ways all the 
employees, as well as the supervisors, could help each other. 

MRS. GURLEY: I think you'll remember when 1 did the evaluations, the 
supervisor, the "Buddy" and I went over it first. Then we discussed it 
with the employee. Now you're not going to be able to select a "Buddy" 
who will not be partial in his judgment somewhat. You must be careful that 
the "Buddy" you select will be fair. I think evaluations of employees are 
nc good at all unless you level with the ejnployee about them. I had one 
supervisor who turned in her annual evaluations and said, "Can you just 
put them in the file and hide them?" I said, "No, he is going over it, so 
you be sure it is what you want him to know." And this makes the super- 
visor honest. Also, an evaluation is no good unless the person knows about 
it. 
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AUDIENCE: When the employee hears an unfavorable judgment, does he 
automatically have a mental block against the supervisor? 

MRS, GURLEY: I have not had that problem, I think that is a result 
of the kind of questions asked. We made up our own and tried to make them 
fair, 

AUDIENCE: I would like to ask Mrs, Gurley about the disadvantaged. 
Do they adapt very well and participate in company activities? 

MRS. GURLEY: I think I can answer. It is extremely difficult because 
most of their problems are not with the job but relating with the people 
with whom they work. And they have tremendous problems initially in this 
area. 

AUDIENCE: Mrs. Gurley, in your employee of the month program, do your 
people have to meet specific criteria or is it subjective ratings by the 
supervisors? 

MRS. GURLEY: It is subjective rating. 

FULMER: On that question, when you said subjective rating, you are 
specific in the facts given, pro and con, and made in simple language that 
they can admit the truth. Is that right? 

MRS. GURLEY: Yes. We do not have any certain form but they know 
certain criteria must be met such as attitude, punctuality, attendance, 
loyalty to the company and fellow employees, manners, and grooming. There 
are a lot of things included in the evaluation. 

AUDIENCE: I would like to direct this question to the whole panel. 
There are a number of publishing houses who sell little flyers to put in 
payroll envelopes. Do you find these effective in communication? 

MRS. GURLEY* There are many that are not helpful to us but I have 
used some and found they are not effective when timed more often than every 
3 months. So 1 do it when least expected and on pondering type subjects. 

AUDIENCE: Thank you. We use them on absenteeism. Mr. Davis, would 
you care to comment? 

DAVIS: Well, many black employees grew up in the environment of their 
parents, not going to work on time. The way to remind them would not be 
by a note in the pay envelope but by a reduction in pay for being tardy and 
that sort of thing. It is a tremendous habit which is hard to break. We 
do it in our situation by simply saying you can be absent any day but Mon- 
day. If you deprive them of absences, then resentment is built up. If we 
get them in on Monday, they will come the rest of the week. Now with new 
employees we have to reach in the pocketbook, I don't know any other way 
except that which will be eff'jctive. I think there needs to be au 
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explanation by having a conference. So the only effective way I know is 
through the pay check, 

RUNDLETT: I would like to address this question to anyone qualified 
to answer. Does any company here have a 4-day work week? 

AUDIENCE: Yes, we tried this. I work in a shoe factory in South 
Georgia. We tried it about 3 months. We finally abandoned it because we 
couldn't get people. The factory ran 24 hours a day, 6 or 7 days a week. 
Everyone wanted Monday through Thursday. And nobody wantc^d to work Friday 
through Sunday. 

AUDIENCE: A company in Florida had the problem you just mentioned. 
They had an odd set up for one of their shifts. It was designated the 
third shift which worked 10 hours Saturday and Sunday and 10 hours Monday 
and Tuesday night. We found this to be a few percentage points less popu- 
lar than Monday through Friday. It may be because Florida has many recre- 
ational opportunities. This also was very convenient for students working 
there. 

DAVIS: I would like to know how many of you have or are now partici- 
pating in the minority employment programs and what did you find relative 
to absences on Mondays or tardiness? Did you find any solutions because 
it would help us in doing our training programs? 

FULMER: I would like to digest for you an article I read on absentee- 
ism of the Hard-Core. It was reported by a manufacturer of electrical 
equipment. Absenteeism was very high initially. They found two very im- 
portant factors contributing to a high absenteeism rate. First, many 
workers couldn't figure out a bus route because of reading and calculating 
problems. The company helped to determine bus routes and started a pickup 
service. But that was not the major reason. They checked into their back- 
grounds and found that almost none had alarm clocks. So the company fur- 
nished clocks and showed how to allow time for getting up, etc. After 
this the absenteeism rate fo" the Hard-Core dropped below that of typical 
factory workers. I am sorry that I cannot remember the article because I 
read it some time ago. 

AUDIENCE: We had a job program for disadvantaged people. And, there 
is a difference of opinion between me and the government representatives 
who come to inspect our program-- it being whether or not to identify these 
employees to their fellow employees and supervisors. I would like to hear 
someone's opinion or comment. 

DAVIS: The quicker they can be absorbed without that identification 
the better off they and everyone else will be^ We have a sjrnilar problem 
when training people from various agencies, like the Departnient of Family 
and Children Services. We once had a group of unwed mothers and instead 
of training them as a separate group we mixed them in with other groups. 
They were absorbed at once and no one could tell them from a wed mother. 
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AUDIENCE: The representatives from the federal government were very 

appalled that these people were not identified to their supervisors and 

fellow workers. Their reason being that they needed extra attention and 
patience. I couldn*t buy it. 

AUDIENCE: I think Lhe supervisor does have to know and also the 
"Buddy" if you use that system. This is because special consideration has 
to be given. I do not think this information should be let out to the 
other workers because the man has to be absorbed quickly. 

ERVIN: We had a similar incident and we took the new workers or a 
plant tour. This caused problems because it was known to the employees 
who these new people were and everyone would stop working to watch them 
go through. So, we gave them note pads to carry, then everyone thought 
they were inspectors and didn't stop working to stare. 

AUDIENCE: A federal representative talked to us 3 weeks ago about 
their program. There are several parts of the program; for the "on the 
job training" part, they're in favor of letting workers mix. But, when 
it comes to the personnel file, it should be kept separate and labeled 
"Hard-Core" for quick identification. 

MODERATOR: I will give a little back up. Some of you may be wondering 
why we're looking at problem counseling for workers. Actually if your 
worker is troubled, irrespective of for what reason, he is going to be less 
effective. Sometimes a little word of advice from the right person will 
set this man back on the trail. As you know I began working on this pro- 
gram in December. I had several hundred telephone calls and had a lot of 
suggestions back and forth, and as I pointed out to you previously, this 
conference is an outgrowth of other conferences we have had. This is to 
obtain information available from the business and Industrial sectors 
which the academicians do not have. We are trying to get passed on to us 
that information. This sort of thing struck mel The average worker doesn't 
have much education, particularly hourly workers. Seventh grade education 
maybe and he has done pretty well in school I The world we live in is very 
complex. Most of the time he is confused and he may be lost. And society 
and the politicians have failed to recognize this. Have they not? There- 
fore, we have created agency after agency to try to help these people. And 
these agencies are well meaning and well organized. But they have the same 
problem with them that you have, and that is communication. About a decade 
ago I was doing work in a Ghetto area across town and we found that people 
there didn't know that they could get medical help at Grady Hospital. They 
had,. ' t been there, and even after we told them how they could get there, 
they couldn't find their way to the hospital. Now this is pathetic. But 
the person, the outfit, the organization that has continuous contact with 
the workers is the employer. Everyday some supervisor is in touch with 
that man. He knows that something is troubling him and he mighjuxii^eover 
it, or if not send him to a counseling session. I would like to venture 
that we are opening a new frontier here I I am not advocating that you take 
on large financial burdens. I am just saying let's think about itl We 
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are spending billions of dollars to accomplish certain things through the 
federal government. If we had some way of funding these programs through 
companies in a minor way, we would have a magical way of accomplishing some 
of the things we want to accomplish. 
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PROBLEM COUNSELING FOR WORKERS 



Comments On The Open Door Policy 
by 

R. Earl Green 
Associate Dean 
College of Industrial Management 

Let me take just a minute here, since I do deal with this open door 
policy from time to time, and talk about some of the issues involved in it 
briefly. I should like to talk about why this open door policy comes into 
question, why it is essential, and how it can be abused. Let's establish an 
organization chart, as shown in the graph on the next page, and suppose that 
we have a general manager, a division manager, a department manager, a branch 
manager, and a section supervisor. 

Now, we can talk about the open door policy at any level here. Let's 
assume that the General Manager originates a statement saying that anybody in 
the organization below his level is welcome to visit him with their problems. 
Right! Why does he do that? Well, this is very simple. It is what we call 
the filtering effect that takes place all up and down the line, as you proba- 
bly know. Let's just suppore that I am in this second rank position of Divi- 
sion Manager. Now it is true that I have an obligation to report to my 
superior those things going on down here at lower levels that he should know 
about. As a matter of fact, if gripes from employees exist down here, whether 
they are operating emp''oyees or other supervisors, I have an obligation to 
speed this information up to him. A*id I may be honest as I try to feed it up 
to him. But the only ching that happens here is that I filter out those 
things that are going to make "Green" look bad. I may not intend to do that, 
but then, on the other hand, I may intend very purposely to do that. But it 
has the effect anyway, because I would be pretty stupid if I reported to my 
chief something that's going to make me look bad, particularly if I think I 
can shade it or color it to remove all the mistakes that appear to be mine. 
Well, so far, so good, except that this is a part of the over-all information 
system which to this point isn't very good with this filtering out having 
taken place. Why have it then? Well, as Mrs. Gurley pointed out this morn- 
ing, you must have people who give information. You .lave to have people who 
receive information, and we have to have a closed circuit for this information 
and communication process. Therefore, we use this device to make it possible 
for anybody at any level to come up here to see the chief (General Manager). 

Now, you may say, so far, so good, except what happens in this case. 
Well, there are a couple of difficulties here that are inherent in it. Sup- 
pose that I state to the Department Manager that w^^ follow the polic^ of 
having "open door," I will listen to anybody. Now when the person whjo wants 
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Ztl°r^^ ^""^ ""^l^ ^ problem, he or she is met by the executive sec- 

and t^J 17V. T f r ''^^ "^"^^^ '° So and So about?" 

and that cuts it out right there. Because that person may very well not 
trust the executive secretary, he says, "Forget it!" Or perhaps another re- 

t Z ^oi^-^'r; rj'.'^ '""^ '^"^^ ^-'^ '^-'^ 

r^LT h ' . i^.reasonable one time, but when you come back tomor- 

a ver^ pjf! ^^ . u- ^ ^ "'^"^ communication has taken place in 

LT^^ tive fashion. It has been communicated very effectively to that 

cCrhas" It^r r isn-^reany ope^! and so 

cynicism has set in now. The open door doesn't exist any more. 

Now, that is one side of the problem. The other side of the problem is 
what s going to happen with this Department Manager if he does inLed lis! 

oLthing\b';°u 'it ' '° ciecidest'do 

something about it. It is very important how he does something about it 
Let s suppose that this is the problem right here. This girl mentions U to 
the supervisor who shouldn't have been there in the first place Let us 

down here and he begins to go around his Departirent Manager, Branch Manager 
and around his supervisor and direct to the employee. Well he has respec! 
lith ^itTT I'^r' —8—^ ranks. He h^s deciL e ' heir 
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Occupational Medicine Today and in the Future 

by 

Robert P. Cunningham, M.D. 
Medical Director 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company 



It is a pleasure to participate in this conference on productivity. I 
am sure that everyone of you would agree that productivity is related to the 
health of the employee. Without good health, mental and physical, producti- 
vity is certainly not likely to increase and, on the contrary, quite likely 
to fall. I would like to discuss with yoa coday occupational medicine and 
its role in the work place. Let me begin w-.th a little about the history of 
occupational medicine and define this rathe * vague and somewhat foreign term, 
to me a few years ago, and I am sure to most of you now. 

Initially, in industry the employer was the owner of the business and 
had no responsibility for the employees except to pay them. If the employee 
became ill or injured and unable to work, he was simply dropped from the pay- 
roll. The employee had no recourse except in the rare instance when injured 
on the job and when he could prove that there was some sort of negligence on 
the part of the employer, as being responsible for his injury. This relation- 
ship seemed right to the people at that time. But, gradually, concepts 
changed. An important milestone in jhis area was the Workmen's Compensation 
laws that developed in Western Europe in the last part of the 19th century. 
These laws provided that if an employee were injured on the job or made ill 
because of and in the course of his employment, the employer must provide 
medical care plus a portion of his salary while he was ill or a death benefit 
if he died. These laws then spread to the United States around 1911, and 
with slight variation now exist in all of our states. The Workmen's Compen- 
sation laws provid^^ a real economic incentive to industry to develop special 
programs, to develop medical services. Initially, these medical services 
were concerned primarily with that of on the job injuries. They developed 
systems by which injuries could be promptly treated. They then began to 
examine applicants to try to assure the company that only those with normal 
health standards were hired into the work f ree. Obvious benefits be^^an to 
accrae to t\e employee here, although these programs were initially put i.ito 
effect for the benefit of the employer. During the 20's and the 30's organized 
labcr began to gain some solid footholds in our country and made substantial 
progress in obtaining higher pay for their members. During World War II, 
wages being frozen, additional benefits were gained in the area of hospitali- 
zation, medical services, and disability insurance. These things could be 
bargained for in spite of the wage freeze. Tliis has continued and because 
groups could obtain better and cheaper medical insurance than individuals, 
it is usual now in most of our industries that the employer will provide all 
oi most of the benefits to employees as part of the compensations for their 
labors. 
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It is clear, therefore, that when an employee is put on the payroll 
many of our companies thereby, to a degree, guarantee that he is going to 
have a continued income whether he works or becomes disabled due to an 
illness or an injury either off the job or on the job, depending of course 
on various factors such as how long he has been with the company, etc. 

Occupational medicine is a difficult term to define and some have even 
said it cannot be defined. But let's see if we can make it a little clearer 
for you. Occupational medicine is a term we use now, whereas in the past we 
called it industrial medicine. You have also heard of the "industrial" 
physician and "industrial " nurse . It was felt that this term was too narrow, 
too limiting, that the word industrial automatically would tend to exclude 
or omit workers in various fields, such as construction, agriculture. Civil 
Service, education, retail trade, transportation, and so forth. So the more 
inclusive term "occupational medicine" is the accepted term now. 

Occupational medicine, then, is a specialty field of medicine that is 
concerned primarily with three areas, (i) It is concerned with the appraisal 
the individual's health. It is concerned with the maintenance, the resto- 
ration, and the improvement of the health of the worker through the appli- 
cation of preventive medicine primarily. In addition, of course, to 
emergency care on the job, rehabilitation following illness or injury are 
other ways in which this is accomplished. (2) The promotion of a productive 
and fulfilling interaction between the worker and his work through the appli- 
cation of the principles of human behavior. (3) Occupational medicine is 
concerned with the active appreciation of the social, the economic, and the 
administrative needs of both the worker and the work community. This, then, 
is a rather broad definition that covers in general terms pretty well what 
is involved in occupational medicine. 

It' physician friends who are not familiar wit'a occupational mec'icine 
ask me, "What do you do?" What does an occupational physician do? What 
service does he perform? He doesn't act as a private physician. He doesn't 
make house calls, what does he do? What does the program involve? And I 
think even though this definition is a good one, it is still rather general 
and broad and doesn't answer these questions too well. 

An Occupational Medicine program can vary tremendously from industry to 
industry. Western Electric which is the manufacturing and the supply unit of 
the Bell System has probably close to 200,000 employees now. It has one of 
the largest medical staffs and one of the best occupational medicine programs 
of any industry in our country. For these nearly 200,000 employees, there is 
a staff of over 200 full time nurses, over 45 full time physicians, over 75 
part time physicians, and many technicians. This is a large medical program 
for a large industry. The majority of enterprises in this country, of course, 
are small and employ a few people and are not covered by such a medical 
program as this. They may have no relationship to an occupational physician 
as such at all. xhey may simply relate to a private physician who practices 
in the community, who helps them with their annual medical evaluations, and 
answers their needs in time of an industrial accident. 
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Vhat I vo'-ld liki io is -.o iescriho :c was: ..n o-.plovo.- -".icnt 
experience as .ie ap;ro.-cr..= ..ic j^-^ a.i-i - — - 

rrdght relate to an' occ -pational nodical procra- -s :u- .-.-.o ^ c work lev 

a companv through the years. Ar.d hopefjUy, this will nclp nou to ki'iow a 
little more of just what ve are talking about vben we us.- the torn Ooou- 
pational Medicine" and "Occapaciona I Physici.u-.." 

Let's begin with our emplcvee prospect as he approacnos tho company ot 
his choice seeking eT-plovuient . After he has cone throuc'i tho initial intor- 
view procedure and the companv decides that ho tnltills th.oir nooas and thov 
desire him as an employee, he is referred to the medical dopartuiont tor a 
pre-employment evaluation. Hopefully, this evaluation is^coim; to oon:;idoi 
all the physical and emotional factors in this individual s mako-up and 
background and will fit him to the proper job from a phv-sioal and .-motional 
standpoint. During the pre-employment ovaluatioa, wo discover m ui .s lii-.torNv 
not in the physical examination, mind ;.ou, but in tho health hi.storx, that h.- 
has had several episodes of back trouble. Tnis began while ho was m sohool 
and occurred when he lifted a heavy object. He experienced back pains that 
lasted only a few days, but was incapacitated at tlio time. And then on 
several occasions in the ensuing years he experienced seme roc urronot s so 
that now nearly every time he is involved in lifting, or stoopnu-., or must 
be in a cramped posture for a long period of time, he experiences some 
aggravation of this back problem. He has been thoroughly ev.-.luated, and 
there is no apparent disc disease, and there is no need for surgery but 
he has what might be described as a "susceptible" back. We advised the em- 
ployment office of this finding and that this employee is entirely acoeptablo 
except for this limitation. We feel that he is likely to continue to have 
this trouble in the future. We would advise employment wiili the limitation 
that he avoid lifting over a certain weight and avoid assuming ci-rtain 
positions. It is hoped that this company can find several types of jobs 
that are not involved with lifting and manual labor and will have a spot m 
which they could fit him. So you see we have done the cmplovee and t ho 
company a service by fitting him to the job for which ho is physically 
qualified . 

Well, our employee gees .'.long very well the first year and tlu-n lie 
begins to incur absences fro.i the job. His supervisor worm-s aI)oul this. 
I.'s :nore freouent than usual. It involves illnesses anri ( ompl.ii nt:, lliat 
don't seem to be of much - i.^nif icance . lie complains witli headaclies , m Id 
backaches or colds, or so-e throats, etc. The problem reacli -s surh a ^ 
proportion that the supc /isor feels something mi-st be dono. he doesn l 
icnow exactly what course f take, so he calls a meeting with the l.tal 
department and the employee and they sit down and discu;;b hi ^ attendance 
and arriving at no quicK and ready solution, they decide thac a medical 
evaluation is in order to determine if there is any healtii factor that 
might be causing this absenteeism. The employee is referr- d to t,K- mfdical 
department where this evaluation is done. A?,ain, the exanu n.. i ion i pr. t t y 
non-revealing and hi? health is generally ^'ood. 'Ihe emp]o7<-t has suf.cr'-d 
from various minor things; he has hay fever and a little sinus headache 
occasionally, and has some mild backaches, but he has h'cn ,.ibject to these 
rather minor physical indispo? itions and simpl> 'ilayiny, nt hon,- . -n.is is n 
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way of life that he has learned. Besides that, some of his fellow workers 
do the same thing. So, this is a pattern which he is following, A little 
counseling and advice about his medical problems, where he might receive 
aid for these and what attention he mighc get on the job through the medical 
department or from his own private physician is given and this opportunity 
is taken to explain again to the employee his own responsibilities about 
attendance and about coming to work in spite of these minor complaints. We 
hope that the supervision of this incidental absence problem will result in 
an improved record. You might feel that this is not a real problem to 
industry, being off a day here and a day there. But when you analyze the 
records of many large companies, you find the "incidental absences"-- and in 
Southern Bell we use this term to refer to any absences less than 7 days 
are economically just as important as the more prolonged absences. 

Our employee now is progressing very nicely, and his attendance has im- 
proved and he is getting along very well and then he has an on-the-job 
injury. Fortunately, it is not a severe one. He incurred a puncture wound 
of the skin with a bruised muscle and under ordinary circumstances without 
a company medical department being available he would have to spend about 
half of his day traveling to a physician and waiting to be seen to receive 
his tetanus suot and his treatment and has used a good portion of the day 
bcf'^re getting back to work. The in-plant » lical department manned by a 
nurse in this instance would have saved a loc in terms of time and cost for 
an injury such as this. In addition, the employee, soon after he came with 
the company a few years back, was given his tetanus shot, as he was in need 
of a booster. This proved to be a wise move because he's now suffered a 
psincture wound a few years later and all he's required to have now is another 
booster, rather than more expensive treatment. Had he experienced a more 
serious injury we would have become involved in a somewhat different manner. 
He would have been referred to a company or to- a private physician for treat- 
ment and we would have been involved more with his rehabilitation and his 
return to duty through communication with his doctor and his supervisor. 

Well, he is back at work now from his minor injury and has no particular 
problem. He begins now, as he has been with the company a few years, to 
undergo various types of annual examinations. He may avail himself of an 
annual screening physical examination if he qualifies for this. This exam- 
ination, we hope, is going to detect disease early in its course and allow 
for treatment that may prevent more serious problems later in life. In 
addition to that, many companies, of course, sponsor mass employee screening 
evaluations; tuberculosis, chest X-ray screening, diabetes screenings, 
visual and glaucoma screenings; and he may benefit from a preventive medical 
standpoirt in having these conditions detected. 

Our employee has now reached the age of 50 and one day he surfers severe 
chest pains while on the job. He is brought to the company medical facility 
and the presumed diagnosis is a heart attack. Life-saving measures might be 
applied in some instances of a heart attack by the company nurse or doctor 
right there on the spot. He is referred to Ms private physician and counsel 
is maintained with this physician by the company doctor. Here, of course, the 
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company legal department and the benefits de:.artnf^nt i.ny have some questions 
for the medical department. This on-the-joh ocdrevc^^ of his heart attack, 
does it have anything to do with his job? Was ho doing anvthing at the time 
physically or emotionally that might have precipitated this heart attack? 
It makes a great deal of difference v;hether it becomes a compensable injury 
or not. His own department wants to know how long he is going ic be off. 
Will he be able to return to liis original job? Will he have to cone back to 
some limited duty? 

Here, the occupational physician plays a vatal rolp and acts as a 
liason between the private physician and the company. Rather than waiting 
until six months later anr' finding out that he is not going to be abl*e to 
come back to that job after all, we had better get busy and find some other 
type of work for him. We determine after a ponth or two that th^r likelihood 
is that this employee will not be able tc return to his original joo. '{^ will 
need a change in jobs. So, while he is out r^^ciporativc plans are beini; made 
to shift him to another position when he does return, Thi company physician 
in supervising this illness, of course, is not going to urge nim to return 
sooner than he should under ordinary circumstances. But, oftentimes, a 
private physician treating a case is not aware of the type of job that his 
patient performs. Rather than let the individual go hack and possibly sub- 
ject him to some anusual stresses, he simply keeps him out two or three 
months longer than is the average. Here the company physician can communicate 
with the private doctor, let him know v;hat work is available, and encourage 
a return as soon as is practical. 

The supervision of a long-term illness like this, as I mentioned pre- 
viously, is equally as important as the control of short-term absences. 
The reduction of the severity rates of absences is a very important economic 
factor for industry. In Southern Bell, for example, last year we had some 
8,000 employees who were absent for an average of approximately 35 days per 
case during the year. Thirty- five days is the "severity rate." If we could simply 
reduce this rate by just one day we would save in the order of $80,000 - 
$100,000 in salaries alone. It has been estimated for the entire Bell 
System that if we could reduce the severity rate of absences by three or 
four days we could pay for the entire cost of all the medical departments 
in the System through the salary savings alone. 

Well, our employee r^aturns for this chan^^e in jobs now. Fortunately, he 
is not one of those who has to avail himsell of some of the other programs 
that the occupational physician might o^'for as^ for example, in thc^ area of 
drug abuje. This is something we all di ^ going to he concerned with more and 
more. We know that both the use and the abuse of drugs is increasing in our 
society, particularly in the youth who are going through bcnoo' now and who 
will bring this problem into the work force. If your business ^esn*t have 
this as a problem now, you very likely will have it ia the near futurt!, and 
of course, some already do. So, the screening of those who may O'^ Abus ag 
drugs both prior to employment aiid after employment. Is going to be an m- 
portant function of the medical department. Alcoholism io another prob-em 
which has been important throughout the years and will continue tro be in the 
future. It is estimated that anywhere from 1 to 2 percent of t' c:nployees 



in a company with a large percentage of female employees may have trouble 
with alcoholism. A company with a large percentage of male employees may 
have as high as 5 or 6 percent with alcohol abuse. Nationwide, the estimate 
is that anywhere from 2 to 3 percent of all workers in our country have a 
problem with alcohol abuse. 

I have been encouraged since beiug associated with occupational 
medicine in seeing what can be done. Amazing rehabilitation rates in the 
range of 50 - 60 percent, of chronic alcoholics have been accomplished in 
some companies through their programs. When you are confronted with such 
rates as these you can't help being impressed with the potential of an 
occupational medical program dealing with this problem of alcoholism in 
industry. These then are some of the areas that have to do with occupational 
medicine at present. Now, I would like to touch on some of the things that 
may have to do with its future. 

We are all well aware of, and are reminded every day, of the health 
care crisis that exists. I believe that we should all be convinced that 
there is no one health care resource that is going to be the answer to all 
people in all areas of the delivery of health care. This crisis is every- 
body's crisis and the solution must lie, I think, not in the fragmentation 
of delivery ^ but in new ideas of cooperation between all the delivery 
systems in working together. 

Some people don't feel that "occupational health" should even be a 
word. The individual's "health" that he brings to work in the morning 
is actually the same **health" he goes home with in the afternoon. We can- 
not ever separate the employee's health, mental and physical, from how it 
relates to his family's health, mental and physical and his community's 
health, irental and physical. One of the roles which occupational medicine 
is playing now and can play more in the future is that of giving the em- 
ployee access to the delivery of health care in our country. So many em- 
ployees do not have private physicians. They do not then readily have 
access to the delivery of health care. The occupational physician and nurse 
can offer a portal of entry for this employee to gain access to it. They 
can see that they are referred appropriately to the right source for care 
rather than bouncing from one to two doctors they don't need to see in the 
first place, before they get to the one prepared to offer appropriate care. 

As we consider these things, the work place, I believe, is a natural 
health care resource for preventive medicine. It is a natural resource for 
emphasizing health promotion through education, through screening health 

cams, through immunization programs, through safety programs, through re- 
libilitation, through mep^^?l health, fitness programs, weight control, 
^nt"* -smoking programs and such as these. It has been said that the evolution 
.f the modern occupational health program really has produced the only 
large-scale personal, adult health maintenance program in our country. I 
am not saying now Health "Care " Program, I am saying a Health "Maintenance " 
or Health "Preventive Medical " Program. The occupational health programs 
in industry realty constitutes the only major programs of this sort in our 
country. 
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There is a great opportunity m this area of preventive medicine. The 
expanded use of para-medical personnel is being \vritto.n about greatly now; 
trained medics coming out of the service being further trained to act as 
doctor's assistants. In Southern Bell we arc asing registered nurses more 
and more. We don't feel that the registered nurse hr»s an advantage over 
the physician. We don't feel that she can do a better Job than the physician. 
We simply don't have enough physicians to do the jobs ve are talking about. 
We don't have enough doctors in our country to perform all of the pre- 
employment exams that need to be performed. We don't have enough physicians 
to perform the annual health evaluations needed. Hopefully, we have enough 
doctors to sec those who are sick, but here is an opportunity to use 
effectively a para-medical person such as a nurse, in performing pre- 
employment evaluations and freeing the physician for more needed services. 
We are having our nurses perform pre-employments, which would not be 
appropriate in every industry; however, the nature of our work and the type 
of employee that comes to us makes this possible. Our nurses know the type 
jobs quite well in the company; they familiarize themselves with job require- 
ments and they devote a great deal of time to the taking of the history and to 
a brief health evaluation. If any problems are detected on this evaluation 
they are, of course, referred on to a physician. In addition, in some of the 
other Bell System Companies, nurses have been sent back to school. In New 
York Bell, a group of nurses, all of whom had been away from any type of 
training for fifteen or twenty years, with an average age in the early 40 s, 
was sent to medical school. The company talked to four or five medical 
schools before they could finally get one to agree to the program. They took 
a group of five nurses to train them in the art of physical diagnosis. They 
were put through the same course as the 2nd year Medical student, given 
the same studies and the same tests. ITiey did amazingly well. They passed 
with flying colors, to say the least, and these nurses are now back in the 
occupational medical field in the New York Bell Telephone, performing annual 
physical evaluations, in addition to the pre-employment evaluations. T\\ey 
were not learning how to treat disease; they were learning how to recognize 
abnormal physical conditions. 

I would like to say just a word about the impact of the new occupational 
health arc safety act of 1970 which you've heard about. This is also called 
the Williams- Steiger Act. Much is being written about it now and if you 
haven't already been confroated with it, ycu \vil? be. ITiis Ai:t is going to 
affect over 55 million \7orkcrs in our country, involving over fiftv thousand 
enterprises. Tlie Dcpar^i»;ent of Labor is g ung to be rof.punsible for en- 
forcing these standards. The Department . : Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has a newly organized committee ^the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health) which is going to he responsible for research, for training, 
for investigation of toxic material?, for determining saiie expo^^ure levels in 
those materials we don't already know about. H.E.W. is going to bo responsible 
for training the employer and the cnployee in learning ho\v to administer 
this Act and what our responsibilities are under the Act. So, I will only 
touch briefly on it, bat 1 know that we will want to knuw mure about it inc 
we will be hearing more in the very near future, as our h isi-iesses are 
visited by inspectors and vc are confronted with thr r ed to conipiy with the 
standards as set forth by the DepartiTienc of T^bor. 
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I would like to close, then, by saying a few words about mental health. 
Occupational medicine is seeking to find its role in the area of mental 
health. It is very easy for us to sit here and think of an industrial en- 
vironment that has a minimal amount of stress to it and a maximum amount of 
support in a psychiatric sense, butit is an entirely different thing to 
actually create such a job. We are acquiring more knowledge in the behavioral 
sciences; we are understanding more about group dynamics. There are a lot 
of studies being carried out in this area, so that in the future, we will 
know more about putting the person in the proper job, and about giving him 
more adequate knowledge to meet his problems. In the meantime, we are 
seeing that industry in general is hiring more psychiatrists in an effort to 
treat emotional problems on the job and to help managers to understand them- 
selves as well as their own people better* You might raise the question of 
what does industry have to do with emotional problems. We started out with 
a concept of Workmen's Compensation that if you had an accident on the job, 
suffered a physical disability, you were compensated for it. It soon became 
apparent though, that in the process of incurring this injury you might not 
only have a physical disability, but you might develop a mental or emotional 
disability along with it. In other words, you might develop what is commonly 
referred to as a "traumatic neurosis*" You lose all five of your fingers in 
a big machine at work, you may not care so much about working around machines 
any more and you may not care so much for the experiences that tear you all 
to pieces emotionally to f^vexi get around machinery. You may now be just 
disabled in an emotional sense. Of course, this could be a compensable 
illness. It also may be assumed that mental illnesses can arise out of em- 
ployment, unrelated to an injury and be a compensable job-related situation. 
Believe me, the courts of our land have j^iven us this responsibility, whether 
we chose it in industry or not and the only conclusion that we can reach is 
that business has assumed a significant financial responsibility in this area 
of the emotional health of its employees. 

Prevention is needed. We need to get people in the right kinds of jobs. 
When we talk about putting this individual in the right job, it is very dif- 
ficult to assess an individual psychologically when he first comes to work. 
We need to do a better job of getting them in the right job to begin with. 
We need to establish policies within our companies that not only mental 
illness, but also alcoholism and at times drug abuse should be considered 
as legitimate illnesses. These are not moral problems for the most part, 
but illnesses that should be treated as such and we need to emphasize to 
our supervisors that they should help to identify these problems when they 
exist in employees and refer these employees to the company medical depart- 
ment or to other health agencies for advice and counsel. 

The employee himself needs to be motivated to accept treatment for 
illnesses like these and to accept follow-up care. Let me close with two 
quotations that I think speak very pertinently to this point of job satis- 
faction and emotional health, and to some of the changes that we are seeing, 
and the demands that are being made by the employees. 

The first is from the former Labor Secretary, Willard Wirtz, and this 
is a quote from a talk he made in 1967. He said, "Over the years, the 
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changing nature of work has been the cause of the greatest continuing restruc- 
turing in American lives of any major force in our history-child labor, mass 
production, the ass^^mbly line, automation, unemployment insurance, welfare, 
and retirement plans, training and retraining--all have left and are still 
leaving an indelible mark on the kind of lives we live and hope to live now 
and in the future. It is clear that a new dimension is beginning to evolve 
in the company's responsibility for the welfare of the American wage earner--a 
dimension is extending beyond the traditional economic measures of employment 
unemployment, wages and hours. We had better start trying to find out what 
kinds of jobs satisfy people. We had better get over the idea that the pur- 
pose of employment is to satisfy the needs of an economy, and we had better 
develop the idea that employment is to satisfy the desires of individuals. 
I understand life to be for individuals, rather than for an economy. I under- 
stand the individual to be the end and the economy to be nothing more than a 
very mean means." 

Dr. Charles deCarlo, President of Sarah Lawrence College, speaks along 
these same lines: "It is not unreasonable to consider the large organization, 
spawned and developed through the agencies of science and technology, as an 
entity with its own demands for survival, with its own personality and nature, 
and with its own peculiar demands upon its individual members. These demands 
may at times be at cross purposes with the individual existence of its members 
often causing severe emotional problems. Most psychiatrists would consider 
that the individual who is unable to adapt is indeed ill. But could it be 
that madness lies the other way? And as we look at potential changes in the 
meaning of work to the individual, it may well be that ^ne organizatic s 
the one which must adapt the most to meet the characteristics, motivations, 
needs and demands of the specific individuals. At least, more fully than 
has been the case in the past or the present." 
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Child Care Services 
by 

Joseph Gross 
Atlanta Representative 
Day-Care and Child Development Council 
of America 



One of the liabilities of speaking late in a program is that you hear a 
previous speaker say more effectively than you can yourself, the ideas you 
planned to express. I thank Dr. Cunningham for having done this for me, when 
he speaks about new dimensions in employment and new concepts of the role of 
the economy in the life of the individual. 

I'm here as an advocate for an idea that occurs only on the fringes of 
the thinking of industrial managers. I hope you will nevertheless accord me 
the kind of response that was attributed to H. L. Menken. He had a great 
volume of mail from people who differed strongly with his views. He adopted 
a uniform method of responding. He wrote: "Dear Sir (or Madam): You may 
be right. Signed: H. L. Menken." I hope I get that kind of response from 
you for the brief statement that I make about Day Care in industry. 

The question of day care for the children of women in industry has come 
strongly to the fore in the recent past. But it is not a new question. In 
World War II, the economy required the presence of large numbers of women in 
the labor force. Congress responded by providing Day Care in war- impacted 
areas under the Lanham Act. Some of those centers have survived to this day, 
survived without the support of industry, provided on a community basis. 

More recently, day care has been greatly expanded by private proprietary 
centers, to a limited extent by government funded programs such as "Head- 
Start," and by the emergence of franchised day care operations. Industry 
itself has played a minor role in provision of these services. 

My statement is intended to set forth some of the issues that may in- 
fluence industrial managers relative to the provision for Day Care services. 
Employed women with children will not have to be persuaded that child care is 
a need that impinges on production. The availability of women for employment 
is often directly tied to the availability of resources for child care. Ef- 
ficiency of performance and stability on the job are demonstrably linked to 
the arrangements for child care made by women workers. One major cause of 
absenteeism is the breakdown of individual child care arrangements. Employers 
of women who have the resources to explore causes will affirm that the charac- 
ter of child care arrangements strongly affects how women function on the job. 

The recognition of a link between productivity and day care service has 
led a small number of major industrial enterprises to embark on programs to 
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provide such services. These t'^nterprises include a major public utility, a 
major national bank, and a powerful trade union. Others are exploring the 
possibility. It is clear that the issue is on the current agenda of indus- 
trial management. 

When examining the issue of day care services, industrial managers are 
asking direct economic questions. What will it cost? How will it affect cost 
of production and productivity? Is it justified in the context of employee 
benefits and compensation plans? Before attempting to deal with these direct 
questions it may be useful to look at some of the wider social and political 
choices having a less direct but unmistakable impact. 

The first of these points: Women are an indispensable part of the 
economy. In 196 7 more than 33 million were employed and the number has since 
been increasing rapidly. These women were responsible for 37 percent of 
goods and services produced in that year. About 1/3 of them or 10 million 
are working mothers with children under 18 years of age, and 4 million have 
children less than 6 years of age. These working mothers are obviously 
needed in the jobs they fill. The economy would simply fall apart without 
them. 



Point two: Women themselves are increasingly demanding day care, not as 
a luxury, but as a right. A few can afford nursemaids, a few can afford pri- 
vate nursery schools, but the great majority of mothers have s^erious difficulty 
finding adequate, economical day care when they want and need to work. Day 
care is one issue that has united women of diverse views and circumstances. If 
any of you have been listening to the voice of the "Women's Lib" movement, it 
is loud on one point — the demand for day care for children. 

Point three: Congress is on the threshold of action. Proposals for 
federal funding of Day Care now has fair support in the Congress. A bill 
introduced by Senator Mondale has sponsorship of more than 100 members in the 
House and 30 in the Senate. The money in the bill provides 2 billion dollars 
in the first year of the program. The immediate outcome of this legislative 
proposal is not altogether predictable. The Administration itself has not 
indicated its position. What is predictable, however, is that this issue 
will remain on the agenda of this ^nd the next congress, and certainly high 
on the agenda of employed women. 
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Now, management may well be asking why does the issue require its atten- 
tion. The answer, obviously, is that industry cannot ignore an issue of such 
great importance to women employees — an issue that has been accepted by citi- 
zens in relation to larger community issues. There is a growing recognition 
among top industrial leaders that the problems of society cannot be separated 
from the problems of production and sales. The Chairman of the Board of the 
Durant Bank, Stephen Gardner, expressed it this way in a statement earlisr 
this year. "These are special times," he said. He believes that good re- 
sponsibT'^ ♦■izenship calls for social involvement and a monetary* contribu- 
tion tive steps that can improve the quality of life for those with 
whom Wi in contact, whether directly or indirectly. 
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Let me now direct your attention to another dimension of this matter of 
day care. A lot has been learned from the fields of psychology, psychiatry, 
medicine, nutrition, and anthropology about the crucial importance of the 
first five yeais of life. In these five years a child learns fully half of 
whrt is going to be learned in the whole of a life span. These ace the years 
in which a child acquires the basic attitude towards himself, tht^ people 
around him, and the world in which he lives. Adverse conditions of employ- 
ment, and the kinds of problems Dr. Cunningham was alluding to so effectively 
reveal that the affect of these early years are all around us. Ihey are 
present in schools, illiteracy, drug abuse, crime of all sorts, aad other 
forms of social maladjustment — maladjustments that are possibly too painful 
for us to face altogether. There is still a vast amount that we don't know 
about the connections between early learning and later performance in life, 
but this won't serve as an adequate explanation or an adequate ju?- tif ication 
of what we already know. 

If this brief statement brings the concerns of industrial management 
into focus, it involves a number of steps in one, or all of the f allowing 
ways: One, support Title 4A of the Social Security Act. This Act provides 
open-ended Federal-local funding of so-- al services with special focus on 
day care. This funding is now in jeopardy. The Act now provitr^s funds to 
enable states to expand and develop day care services. I mentioned 4 million 
mothers with children under the age of 6. There are, a conseTvative esti- 
mate, 5 million children who need day care services, of whom, perhaps, 
400,000 are rece-^'ving care in licensed day care centers. In any case many 
of the states have looked forward to utilizing funds under Title 4A. These 
funds are in jeopardy. Point Two: Consider giving support to the extension 
of Federal funding for new legislative programs providing day care. One 
bill, for example, would provide 2 billion dollars in the first year and 4 in 
the second year of the program. At present, there are 5 million children, 
5 years of age and under in need of this care. Point Three: The broadest 
kind of leadership of industrial management, that it has exercised the genius, 
the imagination, and the resources of industry to initiate programs of day 
care under their own or community auspices. The cost of adequate Day Care 
under 5 is comparatively high; $2,000 per year for a child can provide the 
kind of space, equipment, materials, staff needed for good quality service. 
This cost can be offset by parental fees, ranging from $250 to $1,250 per 
year, depending on the economic status of the workers involved. 

The open-ended funding to which I refer in Title 4A has this potentiality. 
Employers ^uld elect to contribute 25 percent of the cost of a day care fa- 
cility whi /* would then earn 75 percent in Federal dollars. 

Corporations, large and small, have already gotten into the provision of 
day care. Two divisions of the Bell System have set it up and now provide 
Day Care, and the System as a whole is giving cons ide:*at ion to management 
problems that would be involved in the adoption of it on a system wide basis. 

I don't know if I am letting a "cat out-of-the-bag" at this time, I I 
have something which I ventuie the system is concerned about. It seems that 
the C & S Bank in Georgia, has established centers in Atlanta and Savannah, 
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and plans centers in all the counties where the bank is located. And there 
is developing modem programs operated by industries in a L,L,H, factory in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Amalgamated Clothing Workers in the Baltimore re- 
gion, with employers' support, have built a Day Care Center in Baltimore and 
projected a number of others. It would be of interest to hsve a statement 
of one of the employer's in the Baltimore undertaking, Mr. Kilbaken of Al 
Crier & Bros, said, on the occasion of the dedication of the center in 1968, 
"We are very concerned as we embark on this program that knowing very little 
about it, and then becoming involved in a social, medical, psychological, or 
educational venture that we might wind up with costs that could prove to be 
beyond what we could bear. If this undeiftaking is to be right, is to be 
feasible, and is not to be unacceptable, all must share in the costs. It 
must be feasible for the employer, and it rust be feasible for the Union.*' 
Thank you! 
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Financial-Planning Counseling 
by 

Hugh L. fTordon 
Manager, Personnel and Services Division 
Lockheed-Georgia Company 



According to the program I am the 16th speaker todav. I'll trv to re- 
member that and get right to a few points that can be of value to you in your 
companies . 

I seriously doubt that there is any finn represented here today that has 
not had a garnishment problem with its employees. If there is such a company, 
you may have the wrong speaker. We still have employee wage attachments at 
Lockheed, but the New Financial Counseling Program we established in 1968 is 
paying off. It has reduced costs, improved employee relations, prevented 
union grievances, and EEOC discrimination charges, and overall has helped 
increase professionalism in our personnel program. These are all typical 
objectives in most any company, and I believe that some of our concepts and 
techniques are appliccible in firms of all sizes. 

First of all, let me describe the basic problems of garnishments. Some 
people feel it is unjust for employers to be summoned to court to answer for 
debts of their employees. Once a judgment is obtained in court on the 
employee, who is a debtor, the employer can be summoned to pay into the same 
court a statutory amount of the employee's wages. If you default in your 
payment into court, you are liable for the full ariount of the judgment. And 
as harsh as it may be, you pay the full debt even if the garnishment was 
issued on the wrong person, and even if the person is not in your employ at 
the time the garnishment was issued. The law is written »:o protect the 
creditor and this is just one of the prices we pay for being in business. 

The importance of this illustration is that every employer must be pre- 
pared one way or another to handle garnishments, and it costs money. There 
are other costs involved besides a default judgment. These are the classics 
that we try to avoid in personnel. Absenteeism is one. It runs hand in hand 
with garnishments and only serves to deepen the problem through decreased 
wages. Loss of productivity and lower performance frequently result from 
troubled, financially stressed employees. Then there is employee discipline, 
firings, and possibly grievances and EEOC charges. And certainly replacement 
and retraining costs. These all detract from the basic purpose of your busi- 
ness and cost money. 

So much for the general problem. Let me describe our situation at 
Lockheed as it was in 1968. We were beii served with over 800 garnishments 
a year. That is at a rate of three garrlshments per thousand employees per 
month. In addition, we were receiving over 1 ,000 credit letters a month 
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which required handling. The garnishments created a heavy administrative 
burden on our legal department which took service and represented us, on the 
finance organization (payroll and paymaster) which is responsible for the 
statutory deductions and preparation of special checks, and finally on our 
personnel organization. It took the equivalent of three and one-half people 
to just keep up with the processing. 

The change came when we decided to get at the root causes of the prob- 
lem — the propensity of some of our employees on the one hand to overburden 
themselves financially, and on the other hand either their unwillingness or 
inability to seek help to pull themselves out of a personal mess. 

Our decision was to hire a full time financial-planning counselor, pub- 
licize his availability in-plant, and put him in the middle of the action. 
Our counselor is black, he has a law degree ar.d was previously employed by a 
large insurance firm in counseling work. He has taken over all of the legal 
department functions associated with garnishments, tax levies and Chapter 
XIII 's. This is what I mean by saying we put him in the middle of the action. 

Now let's quickly look at the results. Garnishments have been reduced 
to a rate of 1.5 per 1,000 employees per month. Approximately 50 percent of 
all garnishments served are subsequently released through the intervention 
of our counselors, and I'll explain the value of this in a minute. Credit 
letters have been substantially reduced to a manageable level. Lost time, 
discipline, and terminations associated with garnishments have been signifi- 
cantly reduced. And we are now conducting the whole garnishment, legal and 
counseling function, with one and one-half people compared with three and 
one-half in 1968. All up, we figure there are numerous intangible benefits 
for our employees and for the company, but we can also show a net sa^ ings of 
$12,000 a year. It is one of the best examples I know of concerning cost 
effectiveness in a personnel program based on actual cost computations. 

I mentioned that our releases of garnishments averaged about 50 percent. 
This means less paymaster processing of special checks, less employee service 
handling, and less employee lost time. We figure each tax levy released saves 
us $13.20. Each garnishment released saves $30.80. 

Just a few words about our procedure. The counselor studies the credit 
letters and garnishments to identify employees with a pattern of financial 
trouble. Appointments are made and the counselor tries to guide the employee 
in reaching agreement with the creditor in one of several ways. Therein lies 
much of the skill of the job — dealing with the human relations aspects. 

1. A new weekly payment schedule. 

2. Extension of time for liquidation of the debt. 

3. Preparation of budgeting schedules. 

4. Referral to the consumer credit counseling service in Atlanta. 

5. Under certain circumstances refer to attorney for bankruptcy. 

Our counselor tries to get the employee to help himself, but his job also 
requires contact with creditors and attorneys. Frequently these contacts 
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involve re-establishing faith in the employee and his willingness to resolve 
his problem. We definitely do not function as a collection agency, but deal 
with employee problems where there is possible resolution. 

We have taken what is typically a legal and a procedural process and 
have attempted to humanize it. In so doing we can point to many cases in 
which people's lives have been affected — for the better. Our counselor deals 
with both blacks and whites, males and females. He is a professional and has 
to inspire the confidence of people who work with him to operate effectively. 
He does this. 

Needless to say I am proud of this program and delighted to talk about 
it. We have eptablished our own approach and philosophy regarding financial 
counseling, I don't know of anything in industry exactly like it. And it 
has proved cost effective — something most important in this day and time, I 
just hope that I have provided a few ideas that will be beneficial to you in 
your own situation. 
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Discussion 



AUDIENCE: T have two questions for Dr. Cunningham, and thev are both 
in a medical sense. When will we be in a position to correctly diagnose back 
troubles for workers? And second, in assembly line operations where it is 
important to have only authorized persons to operate in the assembly line, 
how many relief people should we have? 

DR. CUNNINGHAM: Finding the answer to back problems is going to be with 
us a long time. The pre-employment screening in industry for back troubles 
for workers has been generally unsuccessful. Once you have an employee who 
starts having back trouble, you can pretty well predict what you will have 
in the future. You are usually going to have more trouble. There are those 
who get well following surgery but surgery is by no means the answer for cll 
back trouble. So I don't know any good answers to back trouble except pr^i- 
ventive education, continued efforts at pre-employment screening, proper job 
placement and prompt treatment and rehabilitation of back injuries. 

AUDIENCE: May I interrupt here just a minute? Health situations exist 
where there are on-the-job injuries. No person with a history of back inju- 
ries should be used, and our physician told us it is very difficult to say 
whether there is an r.njury or not. Then we end up in court! 

DR. CUNNINGHAM: The back is so difficult to diagnose and evaluate! If 
a patient says it hurts, nobody else can prove that it does not. Anybody who 
wants to have back trouble can have it, and it may become a real difficult 
problem to handle. Of course, it doesn't make much difference whether he had 
pre-existing back trouble or not, job aggravation of a pre-existing condition 
is still compensable. If the person becomes totally disabled from a minor 
job injury, even though he had severe back trouble in the past that was un- 
related, we are probably going to pick up the whole tab for that. I don't 
have any experience with that type of problem. 

AUDIENCE: We have had a couple of sessions already on occupational 
health, safety, and a couple of emerging things. We have in some areas of 
our plant operating conditions that create a high level of noise. Obviously, 
the engineers should try to thin out this noise at some point in time but 
it is going to take the engineers a long time, and mavbe we will never work 
out of this problem. If we started giving audio-^metric tests for pre- 
employment, a preventive type of thing if you will, for those people whom we 
know are going to be stationed at a place where the noise level is above 
standard, what do we get in terms of regulations? The question that was 
posed to us by a couple of officers at the office yesterday is should we 
have periodic re-examinations of these people and is the law going to require 
it; and does anyone know where the regulation is? I thought Dr. Cunningham 
might have some answers. 
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DR. CUNNINGHAM. We have a representative of the U. S. Department of 
Labor in the back who could deal with that question a little better than I 
can. My understanding is that the H.E.W., Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department, may require companies to have examinations for certain indi- 
viduals who are exposed to toxic materials and tc noise but that hasn't been 
done, I think, so fax. There is no responsible party that I know of who says 
you have to bring them all in for examination. 

AUDIENCE: We are doing it only for our protection. 

DR. CUNNINGHAM: I think you are wise to do it. I am not sure there is 
any law yet that requires it. 

AUDIENCE: I don't know. Should we do it every year, or every two years, 
or whatever. We have executive physicals for some people more than for some 
others, but not hourly peopl3. 

DR. CUNNINGHAM: Very probably, of course, this individual may have some 
problems besides job noise. He may also get some very loud noises, i.e., 
from shooting a shotgun near his ears. And there are a lot of people with 
hearing losses. How do you decide where they all came from? How do we 
determine which noises caused a hearing loss? 

AUDIENCE: Mr. Gordon, have you or do you now, terminate employees who 
have been garnisheed? 

GORDON: Yes. We have a three-garnishment rule. Three within a 12 
aaonth period will subject an employee to dismissal. A more popular rule is 
one or two. Of course, we have a new federal law that affects this now. And 
we make sure that if we do terminate a person, there is more than one debt 
involved which is the federal requirement. 

AUDIENCES: Dr. Cunningham, how do the laws affect qualifications of 
employees, and how do you determine whether an employee can perform a job or 
not? How much weight do you place on a medical exam in determining the 
qualifications related to sex differences? 

DR. CUNNINGHAM: The ''discrimination" can't be done in the broad sense 
but can be on an individual basis. An example might be a job requiring the 
employee to lift hea^/y objects. There are women who could do this job and 
there are both men and women who, for physical reasons, could not. 

AUDIENCE: Dr. Cunningham, what guides could you give us for establishing 
annual physicals? Would it be years of service, age, salary level, etc.? 

DR. CUNNINGHAM: Let me preface my answer by saying there are many phy- 
sicians who put very little faith in annual physicals. They say such a pro- 
gram is over done and over-rated, and do not recommend them. So this is one 
extreme. But there are others performing annual exams who are administering 
a tremendous battery of tests and adding new ones so frequently they don't 
know what to do with all the results. So here are two extremes. 
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On the one hand, you have the older person who has more diseases to be 
detected. On the other, you have the young in whom it does good to detect 
medical troubles while he is young. Some companies give their older em- 
ployees many physicals while • ignoring the young. This doesn't make good 
sense from a preventive medicine approach to health care. Our company's exam 
program is based on age and length of service. 

AUDIENCE: We have an occupational medical program and staff. The com- 
pany controls it on the cost basis and has cut back on physicals. However, 
if you look at it from the standpoint of a human problem, and you detect a 
medical problem and can save one individual, not a job, then it's worth it. 

DR. CUNNINGHAM: That's a good point! A great many of our people have 
various abnormalities show up on their annual exams. But relatively few seem 
willing to follow advice for good preventive measures, such as weight loss, 
exercise , discontinuing tobacco, etc . 

RUNDLETT: I want to get back to the age question. We were reviewing our 
policy two years ago and one manager said that it was a waste of money to 
examine those under 40 years of age. He said to examine them initially and 
if something existed, then do it every year. But otherwise, every 3 years is 
plenty until age 45. 

We have told our people that they don^t have to take a physical. This 
is a benefit we are giving you. But if you do want it, you tell us of any- 
thing found in the physical that would prevent you performing your task. 
Then we can make adjustments or give time off for recuperation. 



Credit Union and Loan Programs 
(a) Specific Company Programs 
by 

Norman Smith 
Vice President and Manager 
Rich's Employees' Credit Union 

What is a credit union? A credit union Is ^n organizatiou of people 
who have bound themselves together because they have some common bond. This 
can be church, industry; it can be a business. Why have they bound them- 
selves together? Primarily so they can promote thrift and savings of their 
members and also to provide a low cost place to go to borrow money. The 
interest rates in the credit union generally are cheaper than most other 
lending institutions. Of course, there are some exceptions. However, the 
people that make up our credit union usually find that they can borrow the 
money cheaper in the credit union. Now the movement began quite a few years 
ago. Our credit union is thirty- three years old. We were not by any means 
the first in the movement. The primary reason, back in those day. ^nr 
having a credit union, was to provide a place to borrow money. Br.c ase in 
those days, the lenders were in business to make money, lots of money-- at 
usurious interest rates, and as a result people were being robbed. Perhaps 
the average person was uneducated; perhaps he didn't know what he was doing. 
He didn't understand financial problems. But by every means he was being 
robbed blind. As a result the credit union movement was formed so that 
people could help each other to develop an organization that would help 
themselves. Up on the board I have some figures just to show you how large 
the credit union movement is. The first group of figures represents the 
number of members in credit unions in the United States, 22,800,000. The 
second figure represents the assets in the United States, $170,500,000,000. 
And there are 23,875 different credit unions. These figures come from the 
credit union magazine as of 1970. And the second grouj of figures represent 
those in Georgia. There are 367,578 members of credit unions in Georgia 
with assets of $272,769,000 and there are 424 different credit unions in 
Georgia. Now these represent a lot of people and as you can see there is a 
lot of money there. 

Today, I want to talk about one of those credit unions. It may or may 
not be a typical credit union. I don't know that you can find a typical 
credit union because every credit union, almost, is different. Their 
principles are the same but the way they operate is different. I'd like to 
talk to you about the Rich's Employees' Credit Union, and as of the end of 
1970 we had 4,627 members with assets of $4,177,000. Since that time in 
assets we have grown approximately 10 percent. So, if the other figures 
have grown 10 percent you can see the kind of movement we are talking about. 

The credit union'is made up of employees. The members themselves govern 
the credit union. They made up and have appointed elected directors. The 
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directors have appointed officers of the credit union themselves. We have 
a credit committee made up of five employees of Rich's and members of the 
credit union. We have a supervisory committee which helps govern the credit 
union. And we have an investment committee that helps direct investment of 
money over and above what we have to lend out. Then we have a paid manager 
and a clerical staff. All of Rich's employees can join the credit union. 
The only stipulation is that they have to be there three months before they 
can actually request loans. They have an opportunity to buy a share in 
Rich's Credit Union for $5 with a 25 cents entrance fee. With that small 
investment they become a part of a large organization. They become a part 
of their own company. We have offices in our downtown store and we also 
have contact people in eleven other branches or stores throughout the 
Atlanta area. We are as close as the telephone and we have inter-store 
mail that we serve our people by. So our credit union actually is a very 
close-knit organization and is available to all our people. 

The company backs the credit union and has from the very year it began 
33 years ago. It began with five men putting up $200 apiece and this has 
grown to the assets that we have now. And it has grown primarily with the 
help of the company. The company provides the office space, provides the 
utilities, and allows the members of the board and the committeemen to 
meet whenever it is necessary to transact business of the credit union. For 
instance, the credit committee acts on loan requests three times a week-- 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. The company also allows payroll deduc- 
tions, which encourages saving when people do it ou a systematic basis and 
also it makes the pay back of loans very easy. Our savings plan currently 
pays 6 percent on money deposited up to $5,000 and 5-1/4 percent on money 
over $5, 00. And as you can see these rates are very good in comparison to 
many of our lending institutions where to get that interest: on your money 
you would have to tie your money up probably two years or more. We have the 
possibility of converting later and paying our dividends on a quarterly 
basis. We now pay them on a semi-annual basis. We encourage our employees 
to save, because we know that by saving aher.d for emergencies, saving ahead 
for vacations, big expenditures and so forth, that if they have the money, 
they don't have to go out and borrow the money and thus pay interest on it. 
So we encourage them to save and we, at Rich's, have always had more money 
in our savings than we could ever lend out because of the fact that we en- 
courage the people to save. We have deposit life insurance on savings up 
to $2,000. Many credit unions have this. If a person dies, a maximum of 
$2,000 of his savings is matched with life insurance. 

Loans, of course, are very important with us. Unfortunately or 
fortunately as the case may be, everyone cannot always plan ahead and 
always know their monetary needs in advance. 

In this credit-oriented society we live in, more and more people are 
borrowing and as a result we want to provide our people with low cost loans. 
They can come to us, in a confidential, quiet manner, and sit down and we'll 
discuss their problems with them and then if at all possible, pass on the 
loan and give them the money that they need. Our loans do not have any 
service charges. We do not have any refinance charges on our loans. We have 
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no pre-pay penalty on our loans and we have life insurance up to $10,000 
that is completely free. The employee does not pay anything for this in- 
surance. We can lend at very low interest rates and one can borrow for 
almost any kind of reason, for any kind of worthwhile purpose --emergencies 
such as medical, funeral expenses, travel expenses, repairs on automobiles, 
cars, houses, purchases of furniture, appliances, used cars, boats, and so 
forth. They can borrow to pay taxes and they can borrow to pay insurance, 
law>'er fees, vacations, and educational expenses. We also have GHEAC loans 
available for our employees and this is a good benefit for our employees to 
have this money available. It's not always available in the community, but 
we do have it for all our employees and their dependents. We also lend for 
debt consolidation, when it is wise. We have a counseling service for em- 
ployees, particularly those that want to consolidate their debts. If we 
believe it's the best thing for them to do, we will go to bat for them to 
do, we will go to bat for tham in the credit committee and work with them 
and try to help them plan ahead and overcome their financial needs and their 
financial problems. These loans primarily are at an interest rate of 1 per- 
cent on the unpaid balance or 12 percent per annum. This is the maximum any 
credit union can charge. We go a step further than many credit unions in 
that we have additional interest rates that are cheaper than this. On new 
cars, trucks, boats, and motorcycles and so forth we have an interest rate 
that is .83 percent on the unpaid balance, which is approximately 10 per- 
cent per annum. As you know, most of your banks and lending institutions 
are lending it at 6-1/2 percent add on, which is equivalent to 11.95 percent 
on an annual rate. So we are very competitive with these. We also have a 
rate of .59 percent, which is equivalent to 7 percent on the annual rate. 

In order to encourage our people to buy stocks, we will lend on any 
stock that is on the board and we can get a market quote on it. We also take 
some first mortgage real estate loans on short term basis. We do not go 
into the home market on long term. But for short term, we lend at 7 percent, 
which also is very competitive with the present market. 

Our final rate which is almost unheard of today is 6-1/4 percent or .52 
percent on the unpaid balance, simple interest. We have this rate in order 
for our employees to buy Rich's stock and also that they can borrow against 
their savings at this percent. We encourage many people to borrow against 
their savings because we found that by borrowing against their savings, they 
are more or less forced to put this money back. If they completely withdrew 
their savings, they will most of the time not pay themselves back. Many take 
advantage of this particular type loan with us. 

In order for us to pay the best kind of dividends possible, we, of 
course, have *:o invest our money, excess money, and we have an investment 
committee that invests in government securities, certificates of deposits, or 
any of the things that we are allowed to invest in by the state banking de- 
partment. We also have quite a few blue chip stocks still on our books, 
because they were purchased prior to a change in the rules several years 
ago. Whereas Rich's does not own any part of us, we own 12,000 shares of 
them and some other very good stocks. So you can see we definitely are a 
part of Rich's and they help us tremendously. 
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Many times people wonder hov secure credit unions are. Many of them 
are small. But generally speaking, credit unions are secure, in that we 
actually are a state bank. We are chartered by the state banking depart- 
ment. Many other credit unions are chartered by a federal department and 
we all have examiners and rules to operate by that have been set up by the 
banking department. We have an inside supervisory committee that also 
checks on the performance of the credit union employees. 

In conclusion, I believe that credit unions are an answer to helping 
employees because they can provide something that, in many ways, your em- 
ployees cannot get by themselves. By grouping together and having knowledge- 
able people help themselves they can create an organization that will help 
them save and can help them borrow money at a very cheap rate. If you don't 
have a credit union in your company, then we suggest you get in touch with 
the Georgia credit union league and they will help you establish a credit 
union very quickly. They have field representatives that spend their whole 
time working with companies and individuals who are interested in setting 
up credit unions to further the credit union movement, I say movement 
because actually it is and in many cases it is a kind of a religion, because 
many people believe in it so firmly that they find that this is a place to 
help their fellow employees and help their community and help everyone to have 
a better place to borrow money and save money and thus to live better. 
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(b) Credit Union Service for Companies 
by 

Dan D, Maslia 
Manager 

Associated Credit Union of Atlanta 

Dr. Fulmer's initial remarks concerning the troubled worker relate a lot 
to credit unions and why they were organized. I have found in my experience, 
as we do a lot of counseling in our credit union, tha*" the troubled worker is 
troubled for several reasons. Two of the reasons I've seen that are more 
prevalent are matrimonial and finance. Of course, we do a lot of counseling 
and I have had opportunities to talk to people about their marital pro':lems. 
We don't solve these problems, but they talk to you. Another very proninant 
problem that causes a troubled worker is finances. It is because of these 
financial problems these workers have had that have made credit unions what 
they are today. Norman Smith has toid you about his credit union. Of 
course. Rich's has several thousand employees. In order for a company to 
support its own credit union, it should employ at least two or three hundred 
people. Otherwise, it is just not practical for a company to support its 
own credit union with fewer than this number of employees. For many years 
companies employing less than this number were not able to provide their em- 
ployees with these benefits. The number of credit unions in the country is 
increasing. You see how many we have in Georgia, and see the popularity that 
these have attained. Many employers in the smaller companies have b2en bom- 
barded with requests from their employees, as well as from labor unions who 
represent them, for a savings payroll plan as well as, in some cases j a type 
of in-plant loan facility. 

Many companies today have payroll savings plans with their local banks. 
Some are even making loans to employees with their own funds. This of course 
doesn't work because you tie up your funds and many companies don't like to 
do this. But needless to say the necessity of a company having tc> tie up 
their funds to employees is really not the ideal situation. Not only does it 
not want to tie the money up but it doesn't want to eugage in lending money 
to some employees while on the other band having to turn down otier employees 
who may not be worthy of a loan. When you start to discriminate with some 
employees by making them loans and refusing loans to the others, dien companies 
will get themselves in a little hot water. The absence of the credit union 
which can provide full service savings and loan facilities to employees has 
been sorely felt by the smaller companies. They just don't have it and their 
employees are asking for it. 

In order to fill this gap, a new concept of credit unior operations 
was beguu in Atlanta in 1956 by a group of progressive-minded employers. 
The result was the Associated Credit Union, which I am with. Instead of 
serving just one company, as do most other credit unions, the Associated 
Credit Union serves a multitude of companies and proviaes th^m with exactly 
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the same services as any other credit union would to chat particular company. 
Cr course this idea caught on and today there are over 90 companies in the 
greater Atlanta area who are affiliated with Associated Credit Union, We 
currently boast assets of about $1,600,000, and 3,300 members. To run down 
a few local companies: W, R, Bean Printing Co., Cutler-Hanmar , Inc., Dillard 
Paper Co., Dittler Bros. Printing Co., Olympic Manu: a« turing Co., Jackson 
Atlantic Co., Scientific Atlanta, Inc., Selig Chemical Industries, Stein 
Printing Co. I believe one of our .aember companies, if I'm not mistaken, 
has a representative here today. 

I have been invited to speak to you , introduce to you this 

concept, and to inform you, those of you who may be interested, of its 
availability and the manner which Associated Credit Union functions. Of 
course it is available to any company in the greater Atlanta area employing 
at least 25 or mere employees. We have five companies in our credit union 
that have more than 300 employees. The only requirement for a company to 
join our credit union is that it does, as most all the other companies with 
credit unions do, provide the payroll deduction plan for savings, as well as 
for loans the member makes. There is no charge of course for a company to 
join. Once a credit union decides to join, each employee is notified that 
these facilities are available, either by a brochure that we send out or 
either at a company meeting, which of course is more effective because 
you have an opportunity not only to tell them they are joining the credit 
union but to -^-cplain the value of the credit union I what it can do for them 
what it means to the company as well as the employee to have a credit union 
where they can have a company type sponsored program to save momy with the 
payroll deduction. 

When an employee wants a loan, it is simply a matter of his cal'^^'ng 
our office and applying for the loan over the tv-lephone. After we take 
his application we check him out. If it is a Icrge enough loan, we 
sometimes run a credit report. What we do in lieu ot a credit committee 
acting on every loan, since our credit committee is not as familiar with all 
our members as a particular credit committee would be with employees of that 
particular company, is that we as a rule call back the company and talk to 
a designated individual — the personnel manager, owner of the company or the 
foreman and get his opinion of the individual and whether or not the loan is 
justified. If the man is going to be laid off or terminated, etc., we want 
to know it. If the foreman verbally okays it, then we norma;.ly approve the 
loan. We call him back and tell him the loan is approved and then he can 
do one of two things. He can either come to the office and make tJie loan, 
or in some instances we can mail the note and loan and all papers to the 
selected individual in the company, who will call the employee in and give 
him his check after he has signed the n>te and aeduction slip. This is a 
service which we started a few years ago and have found that many of our 
companies which are in the outlying areas of downtown have eliminated the 
necessity of them having to come down to our office to make the loan. By 
having the documents sent out to then makes it inuch more convenient for them. 

The requirements for a loan are similar any type of ]ead>g insti- 
tuition. We require that they be employed a period ^f six ,'onths and be over 
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21 years old unless they arc married. We do take into consideration their 
general credit, stability of emploNment, how long they've been there and 
what the chances are for remaining there. One thing about a credit union 
which is different from a bank or even a loan company is that if you have 
ar employee who has been working for many years at the company, a good stable 

ployee who just can't seem to pay his bills and is always in constant 
I rouble with various lending institutions, we have found in our experience 
that the longer he has been there, the less likely he is to leave. Ihe fact 
that they have been employed for many years indicates to us in most cases 
that they will remain there. Then we can, in most instances, overlook poor 
credit. But with a long-term employee many credit unions can make these 
loans and feel safe because of payroll deduction. Of course, I wouldn't 
suggest taking him off payroll deduction because you might have a difficult 
time collecting the loan. But in these circumstances credit unions have 
filled a gap that has allowed these employees ro borrow money at legitimate 
bank rates of interest without having to resort to extremely high usurious 
rates of interest. The interest rate ic one percent a month on the unpaid 
balance; on new automobiles it runs a Uttle less, about 10-1/2 percent per 
annum. We are as competitive as other lending institutions and credit unions 
for these types of loans. The loans our credit union make are similar to 
those made by other credit unions: consolidations, automobiles, and down 
payments on homes. 

basically, what Norman Smith has mentioned are the type of loans we 
engage In. Soy our savings work the same way. A person can sign up for 
weekly payroll deduction, monthly, semi*ccuthly, or whatever the case may be. 
They have the money deducted and at the end of the month it is remitted to 
our office where we keep all the records for the savings. Another convenience 
we make for our n-^mbers, if they want to make a savings withdrawal, is a 
simple matter of picking up the telephone, phoning in for a savings withdra%fal 
and the savings withdrawal is mailed to them in care of their company whic i 
again eliminates the necessity of having them come downtown. Our rate, of 
course, is 6 percent which we've been paying for the past two years. Norman 
had mentioned, too, the security of credit unions. For many years credit 
unions have shown a record of good safe investment programs as well as a 
very, very small share of losses. Each credit union by law, whether it be 
state chartered as we are, or a federal chartered credit union, is required 
to have a fidelity bond which covers losses for acts of any types of dis- 
honercy, burglary or things of that nature. The credit union awvement never 
really felt it necessary to pursue the course of trying to get FDIC type of 
insurance that the banks and savings and loan associations nave, ffcn^ver, the 
pressure began mounting about twc years ago in Congress for these regulated 
insti 'itions — credit unions — to have this sort of protection. In October 
last year, the Congress passed a law which provides now for share Insuraace 
which is administered by the National Credit Union Administration which 
supervises federally charterer credit unions. The share insurance is similar 
to FDIC and FSLIC insuranrc ar.d it provides insurance up to $20,000 for each 
account in a member credit union. The share insurance was made mandatory for 
all federally chartered credit unions and optiotial for state chartered credit 
unions. 
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Wnen a conpany j^ins our credit union and is ready to begin savings 
<ic<iuctions, it notifies the payroll department. The deductions are made 
weekly or monthly and are sent to our credit union where ve keep a record of 
each individual deposit. At the end of the dividend period, the months ending 
Jnrte and December, we send out statements to each individual member explaining 
their savings and loan balance and the dividend they received durxng that 
period. As of July last year, our credit union went on a data processing 
sy-cca and is now in a position to speed up our transactions and to gi%'e 
our credit union the opportunity to render our members better service. 

As 1 look over this list of members here, I see that there are quite a 
few people here that represent companies that do have credit unions and some 
companies that don't have credit unions. When you have been in the credit 
union movement as long as I have, you sort of want to help others if they 
possibly can form their own credit union. Being an active member of the 
Georgia Credit Union League, which is a trade association of all the member 
credit unions in Georgia, we try to help others form credit unions. 1 
would be most happy to make myself available to you now or later if you are 
interested in talking about either organizing your own credit union, if your 
coupany is big enough, or if you feel that your company might benefit from 
the services of our credit union if you are less than two or three hundred 
employees. I have also brought along a few brochures which we use to 
advertise our credit unions and would be most happy to give one out to any- 
one chat is interested. 
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Discussion 



AUDIENCE: How does Rich's manage the co-signer problem? 

SMITH: -nie only time we require a co-signer is in a marginal, question- 
able case then we would require a co-signer. Or, in a case where a person 
IS undar 21 years old, of course, we would have to require co-signers on all 
those notes. 



MASLIA: We have a limit of $1,000 on signature, and we discourage co- 
makers from the company. If the person needs a co-maker, we urge them to get 
a family member. The reason for this is, we have found in many instances 
where two people work side by side every day and one's got good credit and 
one s got bad, the man with bad credit wants a loan. And we require a co- 
maker, as he has no other collateral it's so easy to ask your fellow worker 
and ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the fellow worker will co-sign. 
Father than us put him on the spot and have him possibly suffer the loss, we 
discourag«= it as much as we can; so that we don't create any ill will with 
another eaployee because he's going to be real unhappy at us even though he 
willingly co-5.:,Ti«d because he couldn't wiggle out of it. We try to help him 
get out cr s .iat.-.' ?c that he won't get stuck. And. this, incidentallv, 
has also happcaeo : soar of the company owners. Thev nav have had an 
employee that they nt co .et a loan, and they will guarantee the loan with- 
out the employee ..owing about it. Again, we try to discourage the company 
owner from doing t, but many times they will do it; and in about half the 
cases, they have I J to pay the loan off. Now, we don't want that; we don't 
want to make the 1. *.n that bad. We don't want to make them unhappy, so we 
try to discourage iz. We will allow a family me^er, brother, relative, or 
something, to sign it, but we try to avoid having a fellow employee co-sign. 

AUDIENCE: I know of at least two credit unions in Atlanta that require 
a co-maker cn just .-bout every type of loan. Do they have difficulty getting 
those co-mal»rs? 



MA*^LIA: No, because he knows that next time he mav have to get a co- 
signer. 

AUDIENC: What are the legal implications for those co-signers? Is the 
co-signer completely responsible for the other man? 

HASLIA: He's responsible fo" the Note. The total amount of that Note, 
of course, is indicated, and he is responsible up to that amount. 

AUDIENCE: To what extent do you find workers cf that sort irresponsible 
in not only those kinds of things but others? 
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MASLIA: I find that they are as irrespon3il:le as the credit union vrill 
allow them in co-signing, and I frankly blame t *ese situations on the indi- 
vidual credit union's policy. 

AUDIENCE: Mr, Smith, what suppo* : does your credit union get from 
Rich's Management? 

SMITH: Let me say, and I mean it wholeheartedly. Rich's has been com- 
pletely behind the creiit union. They do not charge us anything for payroll 
deductions. Rich's considers the credit union actually as a benefit to the 
employee, and classifies it as such, although we are a separate corporation. 
It has been so closely knit that no one that I know has ever put a price tag 
on it, although there is one. 

AUDIENCE: Is there a Board of Directors or is it owned by the company? 

SMITH: Bear in mind that we're 33 years old, so when the credit union 
started. Rich's was small also. The members, the leaders at Rich's were, in 
many cases, management at that time, also many are management even now, and 
so, the credit union has grown with Rich's. .*'e are in a very enviable posi- 
tion, I have to admit, and we may or may not be very cypical of a true credit 
union. 

AUDIENCE: You say Rich's is very favorable to the credit union from the 
standpoint of the employee. Would you like to elaborate some of the arguments 
as advanced by management. I know you probably did this before^ but for the 
sake of emphasizing it, what are some of the lines of arguments your manage- 
ment down there advanced as to why they want the workers to have this credit 
union. 

SMITH: Well, they want the workers to have a credit union because the 
worker who doesn'^ have ;-ny financial problems is a more productive employee, 
and a credit union helps to make a happy employee. It is just like any other 
employee benefit, whether it's health insurance, or anything of this nature, 
you're giving it to the employee to benefit him although it's costing money. 
They kncyw the credit union costs them some money, but they are willing to 
help in order to have happy employees. We do not have a labor union, so 
that's another reason. 

AUDIENCE: Are the credit union managers paid by tie credit union? 

SMITH: Here again, it is kind of a peculiar situation. We are Rich's 
employees. We have all Rich's benefits, retirement and everything, but our 
salary, base salaries, are reiiAursed to Rich's by the credit union. 

AUDIENCE: Hov is the income earned by the credit union handled? 

SMITH: The incomes goes into the credit union's income and it goes to 
pay dividends. Of course, the expenses come out first; we have a very low 
expense ratio, and anything above that goes to pay dividends. Anything over 
and above that will go into an undeclared dividend which helps our reserve. 
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AUDIENCE: What goes back to Rich's? 



SMITH: None goes to Rich's. Rich's is not involved in any of the monev 
at all. 

AUDIENCE; Mr. Maslia, both State and Federal law requires, I believe, 
that a percentage of your gross income go first into reserves; with State 
and Federal, isn't it 10 percent of your gross income that goes into reserves 
before you can pay a dividend? Am I coriect? 

MASLIA: The State required 5 percent of the gross income. It is manda- 
tory for a credit union under Federal charter to be insured which requires 10 
percent deposits of gross income. We are Federally chartered, and so we 
deposit 10 percent. I might add, too, that the only people who earn salaries 
from credit unions are actual people that work there. Committee members, 
credit committee supervisory committee, are prohibited by law from receiving 
any compensation for services rendered. It's purely a voluntary thing; and 
even the largest credit unions are non-paying. That is the way the lav is, 
it is a voluntary thing. 

AUDIENCE: What is the source of most of your loan applications? 

MASLIA: With ours, I would say that over 90 percent of our loan appli- 
cations are taken over the phone, because our companies are all spread out. 

MODERATOR: Any other questions? If not, then let me state one. I 
gather from the discussion that it it not possible for a worker to borrow a 
down payment on the purchase of a house. How about it, Mr. Smith? 

SMITH: It's not possible for him to borrow a full down pa3nnent. We do, 
though, lend partial down payment. If a person has, say, several thousand 
dollars and maybe lacks $1,000 or something of this nature, in many cases, 
we go in with them on that and maybe pay the closing costs and so forth. 

MODERATOR: I note that we're slightly ahead of schedule, which is un- 
usual. At this point we're going to have a break, but we're coming back to 
look at this kind of a problem. You have had workers who have had marital 
problems, and I think you said that was a challenge, along with financial 
problems as to what causes the worker to be troubled. In most cases, about 
all a company can do, if you have a good personnel department, is talk to 
this worker; but the main thing is to guide him to somebody who can help him 
or her, and we're going to examine some ideas along these lines. 
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ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY COMMUNITY AGENCIES 



Child Care and Family Counseling Center 
by 

Mrs. Mary Margaret Carr 
Executive Director 



I would like to first commend Dr. Fulmer for including on this program 
some mention of services that are available in the community because I think 
for the most part, these services are supported through your companies. And 
they are more fully utilized by employees, although not to the extent some- 
times that they are needed because perhaps the services are not well-knovm 
except for the support factor of management. 

In 1960, a special issue of Family Service Highlights was issued on the 
value of such services to industry. At that time, Mr. Fred Storey who may 
be well known to many of you as a local businessman and, certainly I think, 
an ardent Georgia Tech supporter, was then president of the Family Service 
Association of America; this was his brain child. The foreword, which I 
would like to quote, was written by Mr. Thomas Watson the president, at that 
time, of IBM. He said, "Family breakdown is the major human problem in 
America today. I speak not only of families that are actually broken, or are 
on the verge of separation, divorce or destruction, for more subtle is the 
effect of deteriorating family relationships, or the actual absence of 
healthy family life in a substantial number of our population." To quote 
again from this foreword, "Business and Industry, too, have a big stake in 
the community's efforts to maintain a strong family. Most obvious is the 
fact that every employee is both a product of a family which shaped him, and 
a member of one today which affects his everyday work for good or ill." He 
further says that "Yesterday's childhood family problems are today's major 
issues in the community: delinquency, crime, drug addiction, alcoholism, 
violence perpetuated on individual family members and innocent bystanders in 
the community*" At that time, the community leaders who iipoke out on this 
issue were: H. J. Heinz, Pierre DuPont, Mr. Pillsbury, J. Lloyd Humer, B. F. 
Goodrich, and others, all men who have served as presidents of community 
agencies, spoke for this same issue and expressed their concern that business 
and industry were not fully cognizant of the kinds of problems that their 
employees were having and were not fully taking responsibility for referral 
to appropriate resources. I would like to say that, since that time, refer- 
rals have increased; but today approximately 3 percent of the referrals we 
receive are originated at the management level. 

Practically all of the people we serve for family counseling services 
are employees of local concerns in the Metro-Atlanta area. Now, we have long 
known that the school is the first institution that is aware of problems in 
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family life. They know it because of the behavior of the child. The place 
of work of the parent is the second major institution that is aware of trou- 
ble in the fapily. You know better than I do what some of the signs are, but 
l^d like to mention, quickly, a few of the most obvious ones. They are fre- 
quent absences from work, irresponsibility at work, inability to concentrate 
or to perform work as well as it has previously been done, calls from credi- 
tors, ill-health, mood swings, flare-ups with other employees, or with the 
supervisor, which previously have not existed. You can add to this! There 
has be?n a great deal written in the various trade journals as well as the 
professional magazines about the accident rate on jobs and how much of this 
is directly attributable to family problems. 

Now, what do some employers do when they observe the warning signals? 
I would like to mention a few illustrations which I hope are concealed enough 
not to identify individuals, but which came out of local concerns. The front 
line supervisor required a mechanic to seek help by counseling. The employee, 
recently widowed, an extremely dependent man, had been drinking heavily and 
when he was seen by our counselor, it was found that he was suicidal. We 
took responsibility for saying to the man that we could not withhold this in- 
formation from his foreman. And he did agree to seek treatment. 

A large oil company requested help for a clerical employee who was earn- 
ing $400 per month. She was located in one of the office parks; she did not 
have personal transportation; she was having to pay too high a rate for hous- 
ing; she had one child who was terribly palsied; and had another child who was 
under two years of age for whom she had not been able to work out day-care 
plans. It so happened in her neighborhood there were no comrauni Ly-supported 
day-care programs, and she could not pay the proprietary rates. Through 
counseling, this woman was able to do several things: (a) she was able to 
get adequate housing at a price she could afford; (b) she was able to receive 
some supplementary assistance through a provision of the Public Welfare 
Department which enabled her to secure the kind of day care that she needed 
for her children; and (c) at one point when she was ill, some foster care, 
for these children. 

An employee of a steel company who had been there 25 vears , started out 
as an hourly man, common laborer, employed when they needed him. He had 
risen over the years to foreman of a crew of 25 men. He was drinking; he was 
quarreling with his wife; and he had been arrested on a charge of disturbing 
the peace. The president of the company called me and said, "I don't want to 
lose this man, what can we do to help him?" 

Now, last year, over 7,000 families used the services of Child Service 
and Family Counseling Centers. Time does not permit me to list all of these 
services or to explain them, but 1 will go over them very quickly. The Child 
Service part relates to: (a) services to unmarried parents who are concerned 
about the child that will be born to them and the kind of planning that must 
be done around this, i.e., adoption services: and (b) foster care services 
with the emphasis on those children who need a specialized kind of care due 
either to a physical or an emotional handicap, or behavior which in the com- 
munity is considered pre^delinquent . Family counseling services consist of 
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direct help to people individually, on a family basis, and on a group- 
counseling basis for marital problems, problems with parents and children, 
and the kinds of individual problems that an employee is having in adjusting 
to his vork. In addition to this, we are increasingly providing family-life 
educational services, and this is where we are trying to do more preventir*^. 

We have one program I would like to mention in particular. Many com- 
panies call, i.e., someone calls, and says that they are concerned about the 
generation conflict for instance. Every Tuesday night we have what is 
known as 'Projects Aware" where parents come and have a dialogue with one 
another about their teen-age children. 

We have attempted to develop our services so that employees can get to 
the services. We have offices located in Atlanta on West Peachtree, in the 
Model Cities area, in Decatur, and in Smyrna, We hope very soon to be able 
to offer some additional services in Gwinnett and Clayton counties with 
offices based there. By July 12 we will be open two nights a week until 8:30 
in our West Peachtree office, and one night a week at all other locations. 
We hope that, as employees on an hourly wage .asis need counseling during 
other hours, this could be made available to them. My experience is that, 
for the most part, it is those of us who are on salary that can be away 
without any deducts. But people on an hourly wage find that if services 
close in the community at 5 o'clock they do not have access to them, and I 
would certainly like to make our services available to these hourly workers. 

It is important, I think, for employees to know that the company encour- 
ages them to seek help when they need it. So frequently we hear, **I wouldn't 
want persons in my company to know that I'm coming here." Most of the time 
that's a fantasy on the part of the person, I think most companies wou'^d be 
encouraged to know that the person is anxious about his family functioning 
and also about holding his job and they want him to seek help. Furthermore, 
I think it is important for you to know that if you refer someone to a 
service like ours, we will give you a report. If we don't give it to you, 
you can call for it. We will not violate the --.onf Idence of our client who 
is your employee. But we can certainly care along with you whether or not 
he came, if he plans to continue, and if he thinks he can be helped, and such 
other information we feel that he wants to share with you. 

If we feel that for some reason that there is something that can be dan- 
gerous to the community involved in a person's situation, we will say to the 
client, "We cannot sit on this. We cannot take that kind of responsibility." 
Just like we work with an adolescent who planned to run away — we try to work 
with the adolescent to the point where all sit down and talk to the parents. 
For instance, if the adolescent is using drugs, we will get with the parents 
and explain the situation, 

I should like to give you a couple of quick illustrations of what I am 
talking about. We had a pilot who v/as extremely anxious because he had gone 
on his own to have a medica- examination. They have company medical check- 
up's every six months. This man was not due his 6 months examination but he 
had gone on his own for one. His medical condition was such that he certainly 
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could have had a crisis episode while flying. He was also very depressed, 
not depressed to the point that he needed hospitalization, but depressed due 
to a marital problem. I fly and you do too, and we knew about this and we 
just refused to accept the responsibility. We said, ''You have to share this 
with your supervisors and let them make the decision on this." And then 
there was a man who worked, and I think maybe the company is represented in 
this room, who worked on high lines. He was violent! There had been re- 
peated €«pisodes of beating his wife and his children. We felt that this man 
was psychotic. He apparently was functioning well on his job, but he did say 
that when he was working as a team on the high lines, he sometimes felt a 
real urge to let "a hot line'' drop. We refused to accept responsibility for 
sitting on top of that one. We worked with this man, almost on a daily 
basis until he agreed to do two things: that he would go to his foreman and 
tell him, and that he would get a psychiatrist's evaluation and determine 
what could be done. As a result, this man went into a night'-time hospitaliza- 
tion situation. The psychiatrist felt that he could function during the day 
if he had some protection at night, 

I will give you a couple of quick illu^at rations of how companies some- 
times approach the problem beyond just referral. At Lockheed, which in my 
opinion has been the most enlightened company In this area in relation to 
this, we have had an In-plant Service since 1962. We provide a staff member 
one morning a week. Any employee in the company is free to come, without any 
deduction of time charged-off , for an interview with the counselor. We work 
very closely with the personnel services and with the medical division. At 
a time when there were high layoffs anticipated and we were getting a large 
number of people coming into our counseling office in a panic making pre- 
mature kinds of decisions, we offered to make available some discussion groups 
for employees. We had a limited response, but it showed that the company had 
concern for its workers. We have worked some others on a limited basis like 
this . 

I should like to quote from an experience they had in Detroit where the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company requested help for their supervisors who were 
working with large numbers of young people on their first job from deprived, 
inner-city communities. The supervisors were anxious to do a good job, but 
were provoking a lot of hostility. The Family Counseling Services were able 
to help them have a better understanding of this life-style and the problem 
of communication. In Los Angeles, there have been some experiments going on 
with a number of companies to see how many referrals can be made, and to see 
to what extent some kind of a regular relationship needs to be developed 
between companies and the counseling services. 

In addition, this past year, we have workc^d with the City of Atlanta and 
a number of companies in this area with the play called "The Man Nobody Saw," 
This is a play on racial understanding which personnel in various city de- 
partments have seen and we lead a discussion afterwards. These are beginning 
kinds of efforts but, I think, important ones. 

There is a package downstairs for conferees and others who may write 
for it which gives detailed information on our services. It has in it a 
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limited nmber of tear-^off referrals, which could be given to employees. We 
should be glad to have your employees bring those referral slips, and then 
we should be glad to hear from any of you if you think we can be of service. 
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Georgia Association for Pastoral Care 
by 

John Pat ton 
Executive Director 



All that ''Pastoral" stuff in my introduction, reminds me of how con- 
fusing a word that is. It has to do with the name pastor which grows out of 
the Biblical figure of the shepherd. I recall one of the classic instances 
on the program "Candid Camera," when a vocational counselor is giving the 
results of the test which a young student with impassive faith has taken, 
and he looks at him, the counselor does and says, very seriously, "We have 
decided after very extensive vocational testing that you are best suited to 
be a shepherd." And, the look of horror and panic and confusion on that 
young^man's face, you can well-- imagine. This is to say that the term "Pas- 
toral" is occasionally quite confusing. The term "Pastoral" indicates our 
relationship with the church and the shepherd metaphor in spite of some of 
its ambiguity in today's world. 

The Georgia Association for Pastoral Care is an organization which seeks 
to bring together the church, the seminaries and medical in the community. 
There are three seminaries in Atlanta: the Interdenominational Theological 
Center, the Columbia Theological Seminary in Decatur, and the Candler School 
of Theology at Emory University. The Seminaries, the churches and the Emory 
Medical School work together through the Georgia Association for Pastoral 
Care to do two things: (a) to offer some pastoral service, some caring ser- 
vice, some mental health opportunities for growth to people who are in various 
conditions of need; and (b) to attempt to make the minister a better resource 
for helping the members of his community and his church. 

This says that we're involved, probably fifty percent in training and 
fifty percent in offering direct service to persons. The kind of person I 
think of is Jim who speaks of himself as a "speed-freak." He works on the 
night shift, has been taking speed or various amphetamines for a good while, 
attempting to get through the feelings of inadequacy he has as a small man 
in a large company. He has a great deal of intelligence. His test results 
have indicated that he has high mathematical ability and perhaps, the ability 
to move far beyond where he is in his present job, but the sense of inade- 
quacy, a marriage struggle with a dominant woman whom he manages to subjugate 
only periodically by getting her pregnant, is very evident in this man*s 
ability to work effectively. He has a relationship with a church which has 
caused him to feel more comfortable and to consult his minister rather than . 
the "head" doctor (I believe was the term I read in "Abby" this morning in 
the newspaper), because he feared losing his job if he asked for psychiatric 
help. 

I think one of the important things which our organization can offer in 
this kind of case is less immediate threat to the worker. We are not clearly 
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in the mental health profession and yet we have a great deal of contact with 
social workers, psychiatrists, psychologists and other agencies to which we 
can refer. Our major concern is trying to make a minister in serving his 
parish a more effective person, and also to provide specialized counseling 
service which we operate out of two seminary centers and three church centers 
in the community. 

Probably 80 percent of our referrals come from ministers to whom guys 
like him have gone first. The other 20 percent come directly from an in- 
creasing number of employers, perhaps personnel people within an organization, 
physicians, social workers and the usual "satisfied customer" referrals. At 
any rate, I think that the Georgia Association for Pastoral Care can offer 
something significant to the business community, and has done so to seme 
degree in the past. 



For a long time, ministers hava gone to visit people in their homes. 
Now, psychiatrists and emergency mental health teams are going to visit pa- 
tients in their homes. People who are not quite ready to ask for help ^ 
often suggest something of their need for help to someone who reaches out to 
them and can take the necessary steps to offer a level of care which is less 
extensive than is the formal one-to-one or ^.ven group counseling interviews. 
This kind of chaplaincy model v ^ch we use at Grady Memorial Hospital, where 
somebody who might not be willing to sit down for an hour interview and try 
to work through extensive problems, but may gain a great deal of help from a 
conversation with somebody who seems to care and who can maybe just stand in 
the hall and talk with him. This is a kind of informal offering of care 
which the minister has pioneered in. 



With respect to referrals for more extensive counseling, the Pastoral 
Counseling and Referral Service of the Georgia Association for Pastoral Care 
with the central office at the Central Presbyterian Church, you may suggest 
to your employee that he call us directly, 659-09 85, We also have an office 
at the Candler School of Theology; at the Interdenominational Theological 
Center where most of our Black counselees are being served, Vnis is not our 
segregation. This is the Black community's own segregation. That's probably 
a bad word, but I think one of the real issues for Black people as they talk 
with me about this, is how much a Black man can be helped by a white coun- 
selor. That's a significant issue today and a kev reason for our having a 
center in that community. Our organization is doing a ^reat deal in training 
Black ministers in Pastoral Care and Counseling, I think probably we are 
reaching more Black ministers through our program than any organization in 
the country. These are the main things I wanted to say. 
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Emory University Community Legal Service 

by 

William H. Traylor^ 
Director 



Rather than just talk about Emory Community Legal Services, I prefer to 
talk about legal services in the State of Georgia ol' which Emory has always 
been a relatively small part. The first thing I would like to say about low- 
cost and free legal service in Georgia is that ti^ere isn't nearly enough of 
it, and it is terribly fragmented and disorganized. I am very happy to say 
that as of July 1971, our agency and the Atlanta Legal Aid Society will con- 
solidate into a single group. That will be a step forward. Unfortunately, 
in most places in the State of Georgia, there are almost no legal services 
available, at i.'^ast on the Civil side of the court docket. In law, there 
are two principal divisions: (a) the Criminal law — actions by the State or 
the City, c the Federal Government, which can subject a person to imprison- 
ment or a fine; and (b) Civil actions, such as actions on contracts, gar- 
nishments, evictions, warranties, fraud, and that type of thing. 

The United States Supreme Court has said that every person who is 
charged with anything above minor crime is entitled to counsel. Unfortunately, 
most Georgia Counties, outside of Fulton and DeKalb counties, have not heard 
the news yet, and most poverty people in Georgia who are charged with crimes 
are not afforded counsel and if they are, it is strictly token representation. 

In Fulton and DeKalb Counties, there are attempts m^de to provide legal 
counsel. There are some state judges who are doing a beautiful job, but, in 
many cases, the constitutional right to counsel is not recognized. In other 
places, it is. In Fulton County there is a Public Defender who takes care of 
felony caces. He handles more than 75 percent of the criminal cases that go 
through Fulton County. And, for this, he has a total of five lawyers. Con- 
sidering that there are 1,000 lawyers to handle the rest of the cases you can 
see what a pitiful effort is being made along this line. 

If you have an employee charged with a crime who is without funds, I 
recommend that you do refer him to the Public Defender. But if there is any 
way possible for your employee to retain his own lawyer, I recommend that he 
use the Lawyer's Reference Service. Although we have a Public Defender who 
is a fine lawyer himt>elf, and is a fine, upstanding citizen, he does not have 
the resources to give the type of representation that a lawyer in private 
practice can give. So, if you have employees wishing legal assistance and 
there is any way they can obtain private counsel, they should do it. It is 
an extremely wise investment. 



Director of Emory University Community Legal Service until August, 1971 
when Dr. Traylor resigned to accept a professorship at Temple University. 
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Our agency Is not particularly concerned with the criminal law. We do 
work with the Lawyer Reference Service. If a person comes into our office 
who is charged with a criminal offense, we inquire to find out if he has 
funds and if he does we use narr.^s given to is by the Lawyer Reference Service 
to find a competent lawyer who can represent him and for a fee that he can 
pay. 

But our agency and the Atlanta Legal Aid Society, with whom we are 
going to consolidate, are primarily concerned wilh the civil actions. In 
Atlanta, we probaoly have the best, or one of the best, legal aid societies, 
in the Atlanta Legal Aid Society. T'^ has a big problem-- it is grossly 
overworked. It has about one-qua ter of the staff that it needs to do the 
job right. Consequently, you will find that its attorney cannot give instant 
response to telephone calls. TTie^ cannot give the type of service that a 
person should expect from a lawyer in private practice; but they're doing the 
best they can. I assure you that they can do a good job for your employee 
if the employee qualifies for service. IXie to the fact that they are 
swamped with cases, they have been forced to impose restrictions on accepting 
a new client. The present rule is that they will only accept a single 
person if his take-home pay is less than $200 per month. If the person has 
dependents, $35 a month take-home pay is allowed for each additional de- 
pendent. Calculations show that many of your employees will not qualify on 
the scale for legal aid services. It is only where the person has five or 
six dependents or something like that, that thev qualify. 

Our legal aid agency, which tried to follow the same standards, tries 
to be humane about this. We accept clients and sometimes give them legal 
advice until they can raise the money to get their own lawyer. Some cases, 
of course, don't require a fee, for example, personal injury cases. We 
can always find a lawyer for those kinds of cases on a contingent basis. 
There is disparity between what low inconse people can pay legal services 
and what the general lawyer in private practice expects to receive from 
his client. We try to find lawyers, either younger lawyers just starting 
out or older lawyers with a good deal of social conscier.ce, to take clients 
who do not qualify for our service. Sometimes when we cannot find a lawyer 
who will take the case we do stretch the rules to try to help out. We are 
particularly interested in helping the person who is poor by reason of his 
status in life. The ghetto resident, for instance, who has never seen a 
lawyer and sees the legal system as his enemy. He perceives the courts 
only a3 a place where he always loses. We would like to correct this image. 

We are not particularly interested in serving executives who are 
temporarily out of work, who can go and borrow, or who will be able to get 
a job in a few weeks. 

On the Civil side, if a person is sued and does not nave a law>'er, in 
about ninety-nine percent of tne cases, he automatically loses. It i^ not 
a question of his going before the judge and telling the story. He must 
prepare the necessary papers to file an answer to the complaint filed against 
him. This he is usually unable to do. Thus, he will automatically be 
defaulted. Where employees are temporarily out of work, our agency, and 1 
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believe also the Atlanta Legal Aid Society, will help to prepare an answer 
or assist in obtaining a continuance until the employee can afford an 
attorney. 

Wage garnishments are a problem. Recently, the Atlanta Legal Aid 
Society obtained a court decision which prohibits wage garnishments prior 
to the time that a lawsuit has been filed and a judgment rendered. There 
has to be a trial before ^n aaployee can be garnisheed. Prior to the above 
decision some companies were gamisheeing without even bothering to have a 
trial. Most people thought it was all over with but this is not the case. 

Garnishments will still pose a problem. Host garnishments that come 
into our office are on people who have had their wages garnisheed because 
they did not knou what to do when they got a Summons to come to court. Some 
of these people were high school graduates, a few had some college, but they 
didn't understand what a SuflmK>n8 to court meant. We are tryii^ to do a bit 
of propagandizing on it in order to get the word out. When a person is 
summoned to court, it does not mean go to court, it means go to a lawyer. 
If he goes to court without a lawyer, he is liable to get very poor infor-* 
mation. He must prepare certain papers, and while some of the clerks in the 
court will try to help, they sometimes give misleading advice. If a person 
receives the Summons without going to court and has a judgment rendered 
against him, it doesn't make any difference whether he owed the money, was 
at fault in the accident, or obtained the furniture, he loses. After you 
get & garnishment notice, there is little you can do for the employee except 
to make sure the law is properly complied with. 

Fortunately, there are times when we can help people who have had 
garnishment against the^, even if the Judgment has already been entered. 
In Fulron County and !)eKalb County, the Summons are frequently served at 
the wrong address, or there are some other defects in the process. In tho«e 
cases a lawyer can help. We recommend that when one of your employees is 
garnisheed, if you think that he qualifies for legal services, send him to 
legal service. We will either take his case, or we %#ill refer him to a 
lawyer through the Lawyer Reference Service* On the other hand, if you 
know the employee does not qualify for Legal Aid eligibility, we recommend 
that you determine if he knows a lawyer. If he has a lawyer whom he knows 
and trusts, he should be sent to his own lawyer. If he does not have his 
own attorney, we strongly recommend that he be sent to the Lawyer's Reference 
Service where he will refer nim to a competent lawyer. It will be up to 
him to determine if the wage garnishment can be put aside. 

If you refer a person to Atlanta Legal Aid or to any other legal aid 
agency, you diould use the phone book in order to refer him to the office 
nearest to his home. The reason for this is that most people go to Legal 
Aid in the Court House. This legal group is completely mamped by a long 
list of people and your employee may have to wait in line several hours. 
On the other hand, if your employee is referred to a neighborhood office 
(Atlanta Legal Aid has five neighborhood offices)^ this will be a more 
convenient and efficient service. Since the various offices do have varying 
hours, I suggest that before your referral is made, the nearest local office 
should be called to learn the hours when the attorney will be available* 
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If you have a client who does not live in the Fulton or DeKalb area, 
additional help will soon be available, as it vill have an office in 
Cobb County before long. Georgia Indigent Legal Services will shortly 
have statewide offices. If an eaployee is from out of the metropolitan 
area, call the GILS (Georgia Indigent Legal Service) office downtown to 
determine if they have an office in his particular cosBiunity. For con- 
suBier problems, the Georgia Consumer Counseling Service has a list of 
attorneys, compiled by the State Bar Association, who may be able to provide 
assistance to employees with consumer problems. 
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lawyer Reference Service 
by 

Marion A. Saas, Cnairman 
lawyer Reference Service 
Atlanta Bar Association 



The greatest task ve face today , and in particular the next decade, is 
to inspire, help and direct the individuals of our society to a moral aware- 
ness of duty and responsibility of each aeiBber to his society. When we, as 
individual seabers of our society, fail to act and live up to our duties and 
responsibilities to our society, we must pay the price of our failures. 

Some of these failures h^ve resulted in action on the part of our own 
Federal Government to step in and attempt to do the job we should have done, 
through our own corporate efforts. The Federal Government has at times been 
unable to muster efficient manpower and financial support from the taxpayer 
to do the job. 

There are many needs of the poor and aged, most of which you are 
familiar; however, there is and are growing needs of our majority (middle 
class - worker - wage earner - taxpayer) in our contemporary society of 
urbanization, social mobility, and complexity of business. One of these 
growing needs is legal help and assistance « 

Your particular problem is to improve on the productivity of hourly 
workers. If you c ,n locate, hire and maintain an hourly worker who is 
relatively free from personal legal worries, the corporation with whom you 
are serving will be able to obtain better productivity from this worker or 
employee - he will be in a position to devote more of his working time to 
his work and less time to his personal problems and will be a happier and 
more efficient asset to you, his supervisor. 

In the early years of our nation when our social, economic, and tax 
problems were less intricate, few of our people had legal problems. A 
majority of our population lived in rural areas or in small communities, 
and had little difficulty in locating a lawyer in time of need. Lawyers 
practicing in these areas were generally well known. If a person with a 
legal problem didn't know a lawyer, he could readily locate one by asking 
his friends. 

The development of a more complicated society, and the growth of 
large cities and densely populated urban areas have contributed to in- 
creasing the number of legal problems faced by the so-called average 
citizen, and to making it difficult for him to get competent professional 
help in solving them. Recent surveys insme of these areas have in- 
dicated that a substantial nus^r of persons had experienced legal problems 
but they had not consulted lawyers. In some cases they did not realize 
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thev had . legal problem. But even when they did, they sought advice from 
a variety of confidants: friends, bartenders, barbers, hairdressers, and 
many others. Sorae of these were afraid to consult lawyers, either because 
thev thought the fee for a consultation would be prohibitive or because they 
thought they might choose a lawyer who would be a specialist in some other 
field and not knowledgeable in the field of their particular problems. 

This then is the atmosphere into which Law>'er Referral was born and has 
grow:-. The organized bar had for many years supported legal aid organizations. 
These took care of the indigent but furnished no assistance to people of 
moderate incomes who did not know how to fird la-vyers or were afraid to 
eniploy them. 

The objectives of the Lawyer Reference Service are: (a) to make 
lawyers' services more readily available to persons of moderate meaas; and 
(b) to assist those who are able to employ law>'ers, either by contingent 
fee o- other arrangements, in finding competent lawyers who are qualified 
and willing to assist them. In accomplishing its objectives, the well run 
Lawyer Reference Service will thus assist not only persons of moderate 
means, but also the indigent, who may be able to employ a lawyer on a 
contingent fee basis, and the well-to-do, who may simply want referral to a 
qualified lawyer. 

Each Lawyer Reference Service is operated under the supervision and 
control of the local bar association. Our Atlanta office is located in the 
Fulton County Court House. We have a Secretary and two assistants; however, 
these ladies have other duties of the Atlanta Bar Association, so that we 
have no full time worker. Neither of these ladies are lawyers. They answer 
telephone calls and interview those who comt by the office. 

Each person inquiring for the services of a lawyer is charged a fee of 
$10.00, which goes to the LRS and constitutes payment in full for 30 minutes 
legal consultation with a lawyer. An interview with the lawyer is pre- 
arranged by LRS. The lawyer is selected from a member ot the LRS panel who 
specializes in the particular field within which the problem lies. 

After the interview, the individual is fi?e to either: (a) employ the 
lawyer further or (b) seek help elsewhere. Tnere is no obligation to pay 
the lawyer any fee for this 30 minute consultation. The only exceptions are: 

(1) Lawyers in outlying areas sometimes collect the $10.00 and remit 
it to LRS. 

(2) Calls and letters from out of State art referred to 3 law:,ers 
without charge. 

(3) Innate-; in Reidsville, the Federal Prison in Atlanta, and any 
other State of Federal penal institution arc sent the nanies of 3 lawyers 
without charge. 
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Currently, among some 1700 members of the Atlanta Bar Association there 
are 250 lawyers on the LRS panel, who have handled 2,250 referrals over the 
past year. Each lawyer ~ panel member-- is allowed to name as many as 4 
different fields of law in which he has had legal experience. His selection 
is made from a list of 30 different and distinct fields of law defined by the 
Atlanta Bar Association. 

Each member of the Atlanta Bar Association who joins the IRS panel pays 
an annual fee of $12.50 to help defray the cost of the service, and for 
those lawyers who are not members of the Atlanta Bar, the fee is $25.00 per 
year. 

Our service is growing and expanding each year as the public becomes 
better informed on availability of this service. I would like to conclude 
this portion of my talk by telling you how successful our own office has 
been: 

We supplied a female with an attorney panel member to obtain a divorce. 
The day her divorce decree was handed down, the same lady asked us to refer 
her to a "gay divorcee's" club. Not being without an answer, we told her 
to call the Better Business Bureau. 

I would be derelict in my duty if I concluded my talk at this point 
without mentioning briefly the topic of "group legal services" or as defined 
by the American Bar Association, "group arrangements." Group arrangements 
are various plans by which legal services are rendered: 

(1) To individual members of a group identifiable in terms of some 
substantial common interest, 

(2) By a lawyei provided, secured, recommended or otherwise selected 

by: 

a. The group, its organization, or its officers; or 

b. Some other agency having an interest in obtaining 
legal services for members of the group. 

I want you to know that my discussion here concerning legal services 
is not the opinion of the Atlanta Bar Association, the State Bar Association, 
Airurican Bar Association or any other organized bar association or any 
other attorneys or firm of attorneys, but is solely my own personal comments. 

The term "group arrangements" does not contemplate performance of legal 
services by non- lawyers, and the term "group" relates to a group of re- 
cipients of lawyers' services; it does not relate to a group of attorneys 
rendering the services. However, the group of recipients might in fact 
be served by more than one lawyer. 

I feel that a brief current history of this service is important for 
you to acquire a better understanding of the problem and its solutions: 
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In 1962 the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of NAACP v. Button held 
that the NAACP could retain a staff of 15 attorneys and pay them $60.00 per 
diem to attend meetings and explain legal rights with respect to segregated 
schools and to encourage members to institute remedial litigation through 
the facilities of NAACP legal staff. 

In 1964 in the case of Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen v. Virginia, the 
union was permitted to divide the United States into 16 regions, designating 
an attorney or firm of attorneys in each region, to handle Federal Employer 
Liability Act claims of the members of the union. In this case, the lawyer's 
compensation was derived directly from the individual client who was a 
member of the union, and in the former case - the Button case - the lawyer's 
compensation was paid for by the group. 

Three months later, in July 1964, the Group Legal Services Committee of 
the State Bar of California, issued a progress report in which many group 
arrangements were studied including a motel owners' association, a teachers' 
group, a union, and a shipowners' associati'^n. This progress report conclude 
that there was an unfilled need for legal services of a substantial degree 
as to cause concern to the State Bar of California. Although the report was 
not approved by the Board of Governors of California State Bar, in May 1968, 
this Board promulgated new rules embodying in substantial measure the 
reconmendations of this study made in 1964. 

la 1967 the U.S. Supreme Court held in the case of United Mineworkers 
of America District 12 v. Illinois State Bar Association, the union could 
employ a salaried attorney on an annual basis to handle all Workmen's Com- 
pensation claims of its members. The union paid the attorney's annual 
salary and the usual fee of 20 percent allowed attorneys under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act was retained by the individual union, employee and recipient 
The Supreme Court held that freedom of expression, assembly and petition 
guaranteed by the First and Fourteenth Amendments gave the union the right 
to hire attorneys on a salary basis to assist its members in the assertion 
of their legal rights . 

The Supreme Court, although approving the above group arrangements, 
definitely appeared to have concern in protecting the public interest under 
such an arrangement. The two most important values to be protected consist 
of: 

(1) Preserving the independent exercise of the lawyer's professional 
judgment. 

(2) The preservation of the practice of the law as a profession by 
preventing the exploitation of the lawyer's services. 

If an attorney is to be used as a s. . rce of profit to a third party 
through whom his services are furnished, re is an gbvious threat to his 
independence. Thus, in any group arrangemc .its , there must be neither 
exploitation nor control. 



I trust that you understand at this point that we are not discussing 
legal aid, public defender office, lawyer referral service or military legal 
service arrangements. Other group arrangements which will inevitably appear 
in this decade will require additional safeguards because of particular 
threats to the values to be protected, I suggest the following minimum 
safeguards to any contemplated group legal services plan: 

(1) The group should be organized and operated so as not to derive a 
profit or any commercial benefit or advantage; however, it should not preclude 
an employer from providing legal services for its own employees » 

(2) If the group is organized solely for the purpose of providing 
legal services, the group should obtain from the appropriate Bar regulatory 
authority, a certificate that its operation complies with the laws, the 
canons of ethics, and the rules of the court of the jurisdiction. 

(3) The group should not provide for any of its members any legal 
services which would in any way involve a conflict of interest among members 
of the group or between the members and the group itself, or the entity 
providing the legal service. 

(4) There should be a written agreement between the group and the 
lawyer, which should be submitted to the authority, whether created by 
court rule statute or otherwise within the particular jurisdiction having 
respect for the control and discipline of lawyers, where the organization 
is located and where it proposes to operate. 

(5) The terms of the agreement should state iri detail what services a 
lawyer proposes to render to members of the group, what solicitation by 
advertisement or otherwise the group proposes to make in respect to the 
services. 

(6) The terms of such agreement should affirmatively provide that the 
lawyer is in all events independent of all professional obligations to 
anyone other than the individual member of the group whom he serves. 

(7) Any advertiiiing and solicitation activities should conform to 
those minimum professional standards which forbid misrepresentation and 
overreaching by all lawyers. 

(8) The participating lawyer should not take any part not justified by 
his prior relationship with the group in promoting the creation of any group. 

(9) Although the group may pay the attorney's compensation, it must 
not utilize such payment as a means of directing or controlling the attorney 
in his exercise of judgment in representing any member. 

(10) There must be a true attorney-client relationship maintained at all 
times betv'een the attorney and the member being represented. 

As you can see, there is a need for group legal services in aiding 
the corporat'on in providine for the general welfare of its employees, which 
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vene-- vi--. inr.v o.ir.i.n. enhance the proiu. c -.v i tv th. w.nset bv 
Relieving ni-. of so-e of his personal, legal worries. 

The above inf orir.ar ion concernini; group arrangement s i s . as 1 have 
Previ u IV stated, solely ay own opinion, and I would UWe 
staMn, that it is inevitable that this type ot legal ro.,ne>enta lo. w i 
be Increased greatly during the next decade and that .n coniuncc on wUh 
groip 1 -rangeLnts there .ight possibly be other plans sue .s. 

(a) legal fee financing plans, one of which has origuv.t.d u. bu tal.. and 
b legal care insurance which has been studied in many c«mu i. ^ 
including Philadelphia, and is presently being studied bv the Auu.i.au 
Bar Association, Committee on Group Legal Services. 



Discussion 



AUDIENCE: This service you are talking about, is it state-wide? 

MRS. CARR: There are several services of this particular kind in 
Georgia. We have it in Atlanta, Macon, Columbus and Savannah. There are, 
I think, other mental health services in the state which provide some of the 
counseling that we talked about. The services I mentioned are supported by 
the United Appeal in these various communities. 

AUDIENCE: We had one particular case less than a month ago, an alco- 
holic. This fellow was pretty bad; he needed drying out. He did get this 
help and he returned to work and now he is back in trouble again. We want 
to know what to do. He has not been detected drinking on the job. But we 
know there is trouble. How are we going to really help this guy? But when 
we talk to him, he says "As long as I am functioning from 8 to 5 on the job, 
what I do after that is none of your damn business.*' How do you handlG that 
kind of display; yet it is fairly typical. When a worker gets in trouble, 
he resents the supervisor stepping in. 

PATTON: I agree with the employee in many ways. I think the employer 
or any supervisor can say once, maybe more than once: "If there is some- 
thing bothering you or if you need help, I hope you'll get it, and the 
company will support you in asking for help." There's no way in the world, 
I think particularly with addictive disorders, of forcing somebody to get 
help, because such persons can defeat you at every point. They have grown 
to be experts on this over a period of years. I think there is real value 
in the supervisor confronting the person and saying: "It is our feeling 
that you are getting in trouble again." But then you just have to let it 
go. The minister and community services can function oftentimes. But they 
can't go out and bring him in and save him. The man has to decide to do 
this himself and until he is willing, then your hands are really tied. 

AUDIENCE: If it is a matter of performance, don't you have to let go 
on this basis? 

PATTON: If he asked you to go on a performance basis, and you say 
"Yeah, I'll go on a performance basis," when he fails to perform it is 
probably time to quite taking care of him. 

MRS. CARR: I think it depends upon how destructive the behavior is at 
that point, as to whether the person can reach out and accept some help. 
For some of these people, things have to get pretty bad with the real 
threat of loss of family and loss of job before they seek help. But the 
confrontation, and I will just give a quick illustration of an executive 
that I encountered a couple of years ago locally. He came in about a 
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family problem, separated from his wife. He said, "I'm concerned about my 
wife; she isn't managing well," and so forth; and I thought the man had a 
hang-over and I confronted him with this. I had never seem him before and 
this was really very startl'.ng to him. There was initial denial. But, as 
we talked about it, I discovered that he had been passed over a couple of 
times by his company, although he was still at a fairly high level. It 
scared this man enough that a stranger coula pick this up, that he did 
really do something about it. I never saw him again, but he called up one 
day to tell me that he was being sent overseas on a promotion. 

PATTON: I think this is one of the advantages of referral when it is 
taken. When somebody else, who doesn't know that person, sees something 
the employer has been saying for a long time, or his wife's been saying, 
picks it up almost immediately, using whatever professional skill that he 
has, sometimes that is very helpful, even if nothing else happens. Even if 
he goes away and never sees the person again, that stirring it around may 
motivate him to ask later. 

MRS. GURLEY: \^en I returned to my office yesterday from the Conference 
I had on my desk seven cases of workers who had been gamisheed. li/hen I 
asked them why they had not answered the Summons, all said that they had not 
received them. Then how can they answer? Does the plaintiff have to deliver 
the Summons, even if two attempts are required? 

TRAYLOR: He doesn't have to make two attempts. One attempt is all he 
has to make. The sheriff is required to leave the Summons at the person's 
last address and is also required to leave a letter with that in it. A 
telephone call will not do the job at all. Frequently, the sheriff fouls up 
on things like this. If the employee claims he didn't get notice, it then 
becomes a technical, legal question. In this event he should have a lawyer — 
Legal Aid if the person qualifies, his own lawyer, or the Lawyer Reference 
Service to secure a lawyer. 

MRS. GURLEY: These are people who do not even know how to get to the 
lawyer's office, and they are turned upon with such ferocity as this? 

TRAYLOR: You have hit on the big problem which Is facing the legal 
profession. Maybe the Lawyer Reference Service whicl! Mr. Sams spoke about, 
can help the people in between. They don't quite qu£.lify for legal services, 
and they can't afford traditional legal fees. Perhaps the Lawyer Reference 
Service can fill this need. We stretch as far as we can, considering the 
circumstances. 

MODERATOR: Let me interpose with a suggestion. We do a number of 
mailed surveys, and we often do house-to-house interviews on some of our 
research work. We find that the changes of address are absolutely fantastic. 
That the moving around causes all sorts of difficulties in getting a complete 
survey. We go back and try to find the person and can't find him. Therefore 
the mobility of people throws in another complication. The sheriff goes 
where the man did live and leaves the letter or leaves the notice. Does that 
meet the requirement that you attorneys want? 
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TRAYLOR: Absolutely not! He must serve the process in a legally proper 

way. 

MODERATOR: You mean that the man sued must show that he moved from that 
place prior to the time that this happened. Is that right? 

TRAYLOR: When the garnishment comes, he must defend against the garnish- 
ment. One difference is to show that he has been properly served. If he 
does not live at the place where the service was made, the judgment is no 
good. But he still has the job of going to court and showing that the gar- 
nishment is defective. But we had hoped for a change in the law. Both the 
Atlanta Bar and the Atlanta Legal Aid Society have been pushing for legisla- 
ture which would require that there be a hearing on evei^^ garnishment to 
f^etermine whether the original judgment was valid, with notice to both employe 
and employee. This is the method in many states. In many states a creditor 
couldn't garnishee a person without giving notice to the employer. In Georgi 
we don't have this benefit. It is assumed that the judgment is good. 

AUDIENCE: I should like to ask Dr. Tray lor if service on the employer 
is sufficient to support a legal finding on the garnishment? 

TRAYLDR: This gives us a second subject to talk about. Before you can 
have a garnishment, you must have a valid judgment against an individual. For 
that, you must have service either in person or by copy on the employee. Once 
a valid judgment has been obtaine37 ^tt^ere ' s no requirement for further service 
on the employee in Georgia in order to get a garnishment. You don't have to 
try to serve the employee after the original judgment. 

AUDIENCE: How does the employer know whether they have first served on 
the employee? 

TRAYLDR: He doesn't. However, the employer should check with his own 
lawyer to determine if he has a right to deduct the money from the employee's 
payroll, for if he deduces improperly, he could be in trouble with his er'- 
ployee legally. 

MRS. GURLEY: I wish there were some way of policing this problem of 
garnishments . 

TRAYLDR: The law, as recently amended, shows very slight benefits. I 
hope that the legislature will seek to do two things. First, make it easier 
to set aside the default judgments by making the rule in Georgia the same 
as in the Federal Courts, where the default can be set aside if there is 
some reasonable neglect. Second, that both the employee and his employer 
be served notice of the garnishment so that they can present his defense. 
The employee who has a defense should be able to come into court without 
having to post a bond. He should be able to attack the judgment itself. 
Some employer's organizations that are equally concerned about the in- 
stitution of garnishment believe it should be abolished, as in Texas, Mary- 
land and Florida. In Florida a creditor can't garnishee the head of the 
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family. In those states where they have no garnishment laws it has been 
found that loan companies continue the same practices with almost identical 
collection results. Creditors do not collect much money from garnishment, as 
the real "deadbeats" keep moving around. It is used as a terrorism device 
to help the collection process. In the states where garnishment has been 
abolished, there have been no significant changes in loan policies or con- 
sumer credit, or anything like that. The law of garnishment is ripe for 
reform. It would be better for the creditor to have a system where the em- 
ployer could take the same amount from the employee's pay each month until 
the whole judgment was paid. We don't have that in Georgia. Our problem in 
Georgia, and in most states, is that nobody rpally cares about these kinds of 
things. When the legislature is made aware of what a mess it is and has time 
to consider it, I believe we will get a better law. 

Some creditor's attorneys, however, will first write to the employee 
and try to work these things out without going to court. But it is very 
difficult for people with intermittent jobs to keep up a payment schedule. 
It might be helpful if the personnel department would advise its employees: 
"If you have a debt problem, come and see us before you are sued or before 
you are garnisheed and we will arrange a withholding plan for you". I have 
never heard of that being done, but it's certainly feasible. I believe that 
it would work. 

Another solution: If you have an employee with debt problems, you 
should consider referring him to the Consumer Counseling Service in Atlanta. 
Often it can work out an employee -payment plan which is manageable- The 
employee's available funds are divided among all creditors to keep them from 
suing. The only restriction I have on this practice is that employees should 
only be referred to Consumer Credit Counseling Service when they admit that 
they owe everything for which their creditors are dunning them. Consumer 
Credit Counseling assumes the employee owes it and divides ap the money 
rather than defending disputed claims. They frequently are able to work out 
a system whereby the employee can prorate his funds among all creditors. 
This saves the employee and the employer a good deal of difficulty. 

MRS. CARR: They also have an educational service available which is 
designed to advise employee groups when there seems to be a fairly common 
problem. 

MODERATOR: There's a young lady in the back who wants to make a 
comment. 

AUDIENCE: What I have to say doesn't have to do with garnishments, so 
I don't know if it is completely apropos. I have been in Court with people 
who are accused of such things as paternity suits, assault with a deadly 
weapon, etc. What I have seen is very frightening to me. A Sentence is 
read in a confusing mass of legal verbiage. The poor person stands there in 
shock as he begins to realize that he doesn't understand what is being said. 
The voice of the Judge is harassing. Then before he has really had a chance 
to stutter a few very inadequate words and certainly not a defense at all, 
he is Sentenced to a fine, or to a child support amount of money, or to the 
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Fulton County jail for three months to a year. Then all of a sudden, he is 
going, and hardly realizes wbat has happened. This is a problem which is not 
an employer-employee problem, perhaps, but it is a serious one. I would like 
to bring it to your attention because I feel the group is intelligent and 
probably has civic influence. 

MODERATOR: Anybody like to comment on that? 

TRAYLOR: I would like to suggest that any of you who are interested in 
criminal justice in this area should visit the Municipal Police Court down 
on Decatur Street. You would be appalled at the conditions which exist tnere. 
What would appall you the most, and it is probably the best police court in 
the state, it operates as if it were still in the nineteenth century. The 
court's apparent disregard for defendants coming before the court cannot be 
blamed just on the Judges. Sixty thousand cases per year for three Judges is 
overwhelming, and this is something which the county must assome responsibility 
for. 

AUDIENCE: Relative to the Truth in Lending Law, has it come up to 
expectations in getting a clear statement of the annual interest charge? 

SAMS: One element of the law requires that the lender specify clearly the 
effective annual rate of interest. But, this is put on a fonn together with, 
say, several other forms when the buyer signs. He is in no mood, nor is he 
able, by and large, to read every one of the forms and clearly understand what 
is being asked of him. In essence, the law is just. But the administration 
of it leaves a lot to be desired. 

TRAYLOR: We have been trying to do legal education in the Model Cities 
area for two years, and have had disappointing results in getting through. 
We have tried comic books, discussion groups, and role playing. The real 
problem is that these people don*t have a great choice of where to get their 
money or where to spend it. You can advise them what the annual percentage 
rate means. You can tell them to shop around but if there is only one store; 
it doesn't matter how shrewd they are they can't do anything about it. This 
education problem also applies to people outside the c^hetto. We have also 
found that a lot of our middle-class neighbors can't read annual percentage 
rates, and they will get stuck with a higher rate than they could by going 
to a bank. The point is they have always used particular loan companies. 
They will refinance when they shouldn't. I think it is more than trying to 
educate people, which is about next to impossible. Somehow we have got to 
be able to classify loan companies in order to identify* ^.hose, who, if not 
clearly illegal, are the scoundrels of the group. I have about given up on 
trying to educate the public to identify that on its owi*. ^oFt small loan 
businesses are usually honest and inclined to do a good joVj, but there are 
probably 25 percent who -re out to gouge and cheat and do anything the law 
will permit them to do, and they often do some things the law will not permit, 
and sometimes anything they can get away with. We have to get tip a list of 
those people and expose them in order that people will s*-^p going to them. 
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INTEGRATED PROGRAMS FOR WORKER DEVELOPMENT 



Assessment Center Approach of Southern Bell 

by 

E. D. Jelks 
State Personnel Training Supervisor 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company 



I Thank you Pr. Fuloer for your invitation to participate in this seminar. 

I am especially grateful that you will allow me to speak on a subject so 
f close to me personally- The subject — Personnel Assessment Centers. 

' As I look around the room I am inclined to believe I have senority on 

just about everyone here. Is there anyone here with more than 42 years 
service with the Company they represent? If so, come by on your way out 
and I will loan you a crutch. I get along pretty well with just one anyway. 

Yes, I started to work with the Southern Bell Telephone Company on 
May 6, 1929, in Thomas vi lie, Georgia. And in these 42 years I have learned 
one thing that I believe more each day. And this one thing is, that the 
hardest job the good Lord ever gave a man to do was to evaluate or appraise 
or assess another man. And I work for a Coo^any that has comaiitted itself 
to the belief that man simply cannot evaluate man in an unbiased and 
unprejudiced manner without help. Wliy? Because man is inherently a biased 
and prejudiced creature- 

Where can you find a Tech man who is not sure that his team is better 
than Georgia's? And are not the Auburn's better than the Alabaman's? The 
Smiths than the Jones? The Methodists than the Presbyterians. Find me a 
Voldostan who will admit that Richmond Academy's football team was better 
than Valdosta's notwithstanding the evidence that Valdosta's team was beaten 
by Richmond Academy at the State semi-finals last year. 

If you had known me well enough to ask me a question about my son when 
^, I first stood before you to speak, I would probably still be talking about 

him. I love to talk about him as some of my luncheon companions found out 
today. I am very proud of himi But if you will listen to me talk about hiw 

tfor 10 minutes and record what I say about him and then play the tape back 
to me, somewhere on that tape I will have said something to you about him 
that will not be the complete truth. I can't help this to save my life. You 

(see, the good things about him sound so good to me when I tell them to you I 
simply make them sound a little better. And the bad things about him sound 
so bad I won't even tell you about them if I can keep from it. And if I have 
to tell you, I will make them sound like they really were all right. 
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This still is not my point. My point is that I freely admit this to 
you. 1 am not ashaoed! Tnis is a father's bias for his son and I think a 
father should be biased in favor of his son. I think a son should be biased 
in favor of his father. So should a husband and wife relationship be — a 
mother and father — sisters and brothers — what aa I talking about? The 
family — the strongest single unit left in Aaerica today and God help us if 
this is ever destroyed. But what holds it together — Bias. You see, the 
society in which we live dictates to us that this bias is all right within 
the family. Don't we all smile as we listen to a new grandfather describe 
his new grandson? But what do ve do with our biases and prejudices when we 
cooe to work? It would be wonderful if we could leave them at hoce as we 
can a coat or hat, but unfortunately we cannot. And it is precisely here 
that biased decisions involving all members of the business family begin to 
raise their ugly heads. The hierarchy of the CbMercial Dcpartm^t is sure 
that the young men in thi^t department are best for promotion within the 
department before the bn^ht young men in the Marketing Department are con- 
sidered. And the Flsnt Department is equally as certain that their people 
are better candidates for promotions than those men in the Engineering 
section, and on and on. And don't overlook the hunting, fishing, and golfing 
buddies when job vacancies are created. When we faced up to the true facts 
surrounding our selection processes some time ago, we reached out for some- 
thing better- After trying three or four other methods, we finally settled 
on the Personnel Assessment Program. It is now a way of life in our Company 
and it grows in popularity with us year after year. We now subscribe to the 
philosophy of Dr. Saul Gellerman when he said, 'The proof of the pudding is 
not in the eating but whether it gives you lasting happiness or heartburn." 

We have processed over 3,000 people through our P. A. P. in Georgia in the 
past eight years. We have, as a result of this, over 500 supervisors today 
that were evaluated in the Progm. But what is this Program? What does it 
include, what is the objective, who attends, et cetera? 

1. What is the objective? 

A Craft Personnel Assessment Frogvam is a process by which a craft 
person's managerial skills are evaluated in a uniform or standardized way. 
Each pprson attending the center is observed and measured under comparable 
conditions. By this we mean that the candidates meet away from the job on 
"equal" ground where technical knowledge of a job or personal biases of 
supervisors cannot give one candidate an unfair advantage over another. 

The candidates are observed by a staff made up of six (6) second 
level management people who are specially trained in this area and who haw* 
a thorough understanding of what is expected of n first level supervisor. 

The tests and group problems are designed to explore the talents 
and capabilities which the employee has not previously Lad an opportunity 
to demonstrate on his i^-v^ryday job. These tests art sii^les ot th< la^k^ 
which supervisors are called upon to perform in a aana^^eocnt job. 
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The prograa is not designed as a final judgaental factor in the 
selection of aanageaent personnel, ncr does it replace the supervisory 
appraisal of current job perfcraance. It sisply makes one aore piece of 
inforaation available that can be fitted into a record of eeployee 
performance. 

2. Who Attends: 

Candidates at Personnel Assessment Center, are usually those craft 
people who are seen by their supervisors as havirg potential for Mnageecnt. 
Perhaps it should be pointv-d out that the asses^nt center does not in any 
wav measure technical ability or job knowledge. Rather it is asstaed that 
the candidates have sufficient technical ability before they are sent to 
the center where «anageaent characteristics are exanined. All this is to 
say that a top-notch craft person does not necessarily make a good super- 
visor. The assessaent process helps to determine the presence or abseace 
of aanagerlal skills in technically competent craft personnel. 

The supervisors discuss the progras with potential candidates and 
offer then the opportunity to attend. Participation in the prograa is 
strictly voluntary and aust reaain as such. Attendance at a center does 
not guarantee or even iar*y l—ii ilf irr or future selection for a aanageaent 
position. Conversely, failure to attend the center does not aean that a 
person cannot be promoted. It is inteiuied that an assessaent center will 
identify people with outstanding qualifications. This should aid in present 
selections and help build a pool of proaotable people froa which future 
selections aay be aade. 

3. Who conducts the prograa? 

The prograa is headed by a director who is responsible for its work. 
It is not recoaaended that anvone of less than district level fill this role. 
The director should be chosen for his ability in the huaan relations area 
and demonstrated success in handling personnel probl« 



The staff consists of six supervisors who are two levels of super- 
vision above the level of the candidates and coe^lete strangers to thea- 
This places the staff at the level %diich ordinarily noainates aen to be 
considered for proaotion to aanageaent. 

The staff aeabers are charged with the responsibility of acting as 
representatives of coi^.^ny aanageaent. As aanagers they aust pass on the 
qualifications of potential managers. They are chosen on the basis of their 
proven aaaagesent ability and a reputation for being able to fit into unusual 
assigivents. Since such of the success of a prograa of this nature depends 
on the ability cf the staf^, it is imperative that these supervisors be able 
to express thraselves well, both orallv and in writing. 

4. What does the prograa consist of? 

The techniques by which aeasures of the various aanageaent skills 
are obtained aay be grouped into four general types: (a) An in-depth 
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interview, (b) paper and pencil tests, (c) group performance tests, and 
(d) individual work situation tests* 

Before the candidates attend the center, they are interviewed at 
great length by a staff merher to learn oore about their personal background 
and their aabitions for promotion within the Cospany. At this time any 
questions they sight have about the assessment program can be answered and 
final arrangeaents aade for their attendance at the center. 

At the assessaent center, the employees are tested for two days 
along with 11 others. They take written examinations designed to measure 
their aptitude. They participate with the rest of the group in oral problem- 
solving so that the staff may observe their planning and constructive con- 
tributions, their Judgment of problems and people and how they react to 
others. They are then placed on their own in a t3rpical management work 
situation so that the staff may observe how they handle administrative work. 

5. How are the results appraised'' 

. fter the employees return to their Jobs, each staff mesaber writes 
individual reports covering the various aspects of "he employee's perfor- 
mance at the center. The next phase of the assessment program consists of 
an evaluation by the staff members of each of the candidates. This evalua- 
tion takes place when the staff meets as a group, reviews the performance 
of each candidate on the various tes* and techniques, gives any other 
pert inent information available, and decides the rating on each of the 
management variables. The management variables or characteristics used in 
the evaulation process were chosen because of their relevance to success in 
management and because they cann<»t readily be observed when a person is 
working on a craft Job. The rating on these variables might be thought of 
in terms of describing the candidate. 

After a given candidate has been rated on each of the management 
variables, the staff meid>ers individually decide the overall potential for 
managevmit of the candidate. This second phase, or evaluation, places the 
candidate in one of the following four categories: (a) More than 
acceptable for promotion, (b) acceptable for promotion now, (c) not 
acceptable for promotion now, but likely to be acceptable sometime in the 
future, or (d) not having potential for promotion. It should be emphasized 
that this is not a mechanical summing up of the ratings of the management 
variables, but is instead a decision based on the relative importance of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the candidate as seen by each staff member. 

The staff members, as experienced supervisors, are familiar with 
the first level Job. Fresunablv they have the ability to recognize manage- 
ment potential and within the program, they have the opportunity tn exercise 
this ability under standardized conditions. Therefore, after they have made 
their evaluations, they write an explanation for their vote as if they were 
"talking to the supervisor" about the person, citing strengths and weaknesses 
of the candidate and, if possible, those areas in which further training 
would increase the candidates management potential. 
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The last phase of the evaluation consists of a listing of the 
candidate's assets and liabilities to be used by the director in preparing 
the feedback. This might be thought of as the staff member "talking to the 
assessee" through the director. 

Thus, the four phases of appraising the results are completed. In 
summary they are: (a) Description, (b) Evaluation, (c) Staff addresses 
consents to management, and (d) Staff addresses comments to candidate. 

6. How are the results used? 

Certainly, the most important phase in the operation of any assess- 
ment center is the use made of the findings of the center. In addition to 
the report made by the center, other factors such as technical ability, age. 
health, geographic location, departmental background, et cetera, may enter 
into decisions about the future of any particular candidate. The relative 
weight given to each of these factors would depend on the needs of the 
business and the long range potential of each candidate. 

Assessees. if they so desire, may have a feedback on their assess- 
ment at the center. This feedback is usually given by the director, first, 
to the line organization and. then, to the assessee. Since the purpose of 
the center is to differentiate among the candidates as to degree of 
managerial competence, it is almost inevitable that some will be seen as 
not promotable. It should not be construed that a person's assessment at 
any one time will necessarily be valid for the remainder of his career with 
the Company. People can and sometimes do change in their performance, ai^d 
this factor should be kept in mind before final conclusions are reached. 

All feedback, but especially those given to assessees who did not 
perform extremely well at the assessment center, stress self -development. 
This may be particularly worthwhile if specific weaknesses have been noted 
by the assessment staff. 

Thus the assessment program benefits both the employee and the Company. 
It aids the employee by pointing out strengths and/or weaknesses from which 
he can plan a program of self-development. It is beneficial to che Company 
because it not only identifies outstanding people within the craft ranks, 
but also makes additional information available concerning the managerial 
skill of all the people who attend. Tnrough the use of this knowledge the 
quality of management should improve. 
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Migrant Labor Project of the Coca-Cola Company: 
Model for Govemment-Business-Worker Cooperation 

by 

Garth Hamby 
Editorial Group Manager 
Public Relations Department 
The Ccca-Cola Company 

In reviewing the topic assigned to me today, it was a little bit 
frightening to see that it was called "a model for government and business 
and worker cooperation," because our Company's Farm Labor Reform Program is 
far from a model at this po:.at. We are not sure what it is or what it is 
going to be- However, a lot of people are working very hard to make the 
program a success, but only time will tell what the lasting results of those 
efforts will be. 

In 1960, The Coca-Cola Company became a corporate farmer when it 
acquired the Minute Maid Corporation, then headquartered in Orlando, Florida. 
With that acquisition, we acquired about 30,000 acres of citrus. As you 
know, most farming operations today are harvested by mechanical means. That 
certainly is not true in the citrus business, however. Technology has yet to 
come up with a machine that will look at an orange tree, for example, and 
decide which orange is ripe enough to pick and which is not; so it takes a 
human being with hands, with eyes, with judgement, to do the work. Thus, 
the task of getting the fruit from the tree falls to an individual — manv 
of whom are migrant workers* 

A few parameters of our personnel situation in Florida, and I think we 
can then get into the particulars of the Farm Labor Reform Program. There 
are two broad categories of employees in our groves. One group is comprised 
of those individuals who cultivate the land, prune the trees, etc., and are 
termed "groves employees." The second group is made up of the employees who 
actually pick the fruit from the tree and are termed harvesting employees. 

Now, in order to harvest the 30,000 acres of citrur each year, the 
Company employs roughly, 1,000 harvesting workers. Buc in order to keep a 
steady work force of that size, we see roughly 4,000 iTiJividu;»ls during the 
course of the six-months harvesting season. 

Our harvesting personnel can generally be divided into three groups. 
One would be the families who live in company-owned housing. We own about 
80 homes in the areas of our groves and these families live in that housing, 
for the most part, year round. They live rent free. The breadwinner of the 
family may migrate to other areas of the country when citrus harvesting is 
completed, but in most cases, he will leave his family in that housing while 
he is away. The second group of our labor force is the single individual who 
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lives in company provided dormitories, and it is within that group that you 
will find the true migrant. The third part cf this picture is a group ot 
harvesting employees who live in nearby cities and towns, who show up at tne 
groves, pick for a day, are. paid, and return to their homes. 

Now, with those dimensions, let's look at what we call our Agricultural 
Labor Project. Early in 1968, the management of our Company was watching 
very carefully the situation with migrant workers in California, and particu- 
larly that of Mr. Chavez and the grape growers. At that time, the decision 
was made that we should look at our own operations in Florida; and the 
management of our Company ' s Foods Division, which is the operating unit that 
handles our citrus business, was asked to make a detailed study. 

That report told us that the plight of people in Florida who harvest 
citrus crops, whether they were ours or anyone else's, was not good; housing 
was bad; health was bad; educational levels were almost zero; and hope tor 
the future was practically non-existent. Of course, the next question we 
had to ask ourselves was: As a single company with 1,000 out of an estimated 
60 000 to 70,000 migrant workers in Florida, could we do anything tor tne 
migrant worker as a whole. Perhaps, even more importantly and to the point, 
should we, since many of these individuals are in our groves only a few days, 
or at best a few months of the year? Well, the answer, of course, was that 
while we didn't know what we could do, we certainly should try to do some- 
thing. It was at that time that a Task Force of individuals was formed to 
study, first of all, the problem; and secondly, make r^-ommendations for 
solving those problems. It was an enlightening experience Lcl me to be a 
member of that group, comprised of individuals from throughout the Company. 
The housing for family units was found to be generally fair. Of course, it 
certainly didn't measure up to middle-class standards, but generally, it was 
not that bad. Some housing, however, was in deplorable condition. Housing, 
naturally, became one of the first targets for improvement. 

Our first inclination turned out to be a mistake. We were inclined to 
rush in with a paint bucket, hammer and nails, and rectify the situation 
insofar as housing goes. But when the management team assigned to get this 
project underway probed closely into the progran, they discovered that they 
had left out what may be the single most important key to success, an^^ ^hat 
vras worker involvement. We simply had looked at the physical thing and lett 
out the human element. We were prepared to tell the people what was the 
best for them without asking what they wanted. 

It was at that point that we decided we should get some professional 
help because well-meaning as we were, we simply were in a new business. We 
found that help in the form of a company based in New Jersey, called 
Scientific Resources. They are a group of behavioral scientists with a 
pretty good track record of working in the area of humanities, particularly 
in ghettos, and they were employed to develop for us a program that would 
involve maxiumum worker participation because we felt that in the long run 
that's the only way the program would have a chance for success. 
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Let's look briefly at each of the four main areas of our Agricultural 
Labor Project, in light of worker, government, company participation. Those 
areas are: housing, health, education, and social services, employment, and 
organizational development . 

One of the first actions was to go, through Scientific Resources, to 
the workers themselves, particularly the families who were year-round resi- 
dents. VJliat were their wishes? l^at were their hopes? These are individuals 
who, as you probably know, have been for generations in a seemingly endless 
cycle of poverty and they've been promised a lot of things and those promises 
have not always been fulfilled. So, on the advice of the consulting group, 
we went to them and after there was some credibility on our part, we were 
able to form a committee composed of harvesting people that we called our 
Housing Committee. The Committee served initially in an advisory capacity 
between management and workers. Then, after several formal meetings, the 
Committee was asked to survey all of those families living in our housing to 
determine their wishes in the area of housing. It was not, I guess, too 
surprising that they wjirted to own their own home, but that was something 
as far as they were concerned, that vras blue sky. The Company, which owns 
the houses those families now live in, wanted out of the housing business. 
Acting merely as a catalyst between the harvesting employees and the Federal 
government, the Company is assisting these families to obtain home loans 
under FHA 235 funds, and there are today 21 homes under construction that the 
families will own individually. A total of 80 homes is scheduled for com- 
pletion by mid-fall in two sites set aside by the Company fcr housing purposes. 

In the area of dormitory housing, we took a critical look at our exist- 
ing facilities. One dormitory was considered to be sub-standard, and it was 
torn down. We spent about $125,000 constructing a new dormitory facility 
which features separate buildings in a campus-type atmosphere. It would be 
our hope that down the road this new dormitory facility will no longer be 
needed in that the whole program will eventually stabilize a work force, a 
work force akin to those in other parts of the Company, i.e., you live in 
your own homes, and you come to work at a prescribed hour and you go home. 
A second existing dormitory was extensively renovated. 

Also, we went to the workers, here again the single workers, and set up 
a worker-management committee to serve primarily in an advisory capacity. The 
idea here was to involve these workers, even though most of them are migra-- 
tory, in the total program. Now, in the area of compensation, one of our 
first actions was an across-the-board pay raise of about 20 percent to those 
individuals who cultivate the groves, as distinguished between the harvesting 
personnel. They also w^re up-graded and re-classified as full-time, regular 
employees of The Coca-Cola Company, receiving all of the benefits that I do, 
or any other employee does. An early result of that action is that for the 
first time, in many years, we have a waiting list of applications for those 
particular jobs. 

For the guy who picks the orange off the tree — the harvesting employee — 
we started a pilot program early this vear testing new ways of compensation. 
As you may know, the traditional pay procedure is the piece rate. You pick a 
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box of fruit and you get thirty-five cents, forty cents, whatever the 
prevailing rate is. One criticism of that system, however, is that on those 
days when weather doesn't permit picking, there is no income, for example. 
The program is testing basic weekly income, but with a lower than usual 
piece rate. This activity had to be initiated as a test because we simply 
did not know, for instance, what this would do to the high producers, those 
fellows who could pick 150 boxes a day. The salary was based on picking for 
a certain number of days per week and we did not know how this would be 
received. A hundred men volunteered to participate in this program and 
we're happy that it is meeting with enough success that it has been expanded 
now to nearly 300 individuals. Now that the harvesting season is ending in 
Florida, we will be able to evaluate a lot of the programs, such as this one, 
in light of the next harvesting season. In addition to the base salary and 
the p:'-ece rate, these harvesters in the pilot program were classified as 
regular employees of the Company and they're getting the benefits of paid 
vacations and holidays and all other benefits that company employees get. 
For the 700-800 harvesters not in the pilot program, we inaugurated a special 
savings program whereby the worker could put up to 5 percent of his earnings 
in a savings account, and if he stayed with us through an entire season, 
which is about six months, we would match it dollar-f or-dollar at the end of 
the season. His participation would, of course, draw interest and he would 
have money at the end of the season. 

We also offered to them, and I think that this is the first time that 
any of these benefits have been available, a medical program which covers 
them year round, even after they leave our groves, providing they have 
worked for us for a full season. And a $1,000 life insurance progr.;m was 
initiated for these workers. These are all against the day when we will be 
able to work with a stabilized work force. We're in a little better position 
than perhaps other groves owners' in Florida, to effect such a program, in 
that we have, in addition to oranges and grapefruit, lemon groves that are 
beginning to bear fruit. As you may know, lemons are harvested off-cycle 
with other citrus, so that when the oranges and grapefruit are harvested, 
then the lemons are ready for picking. As more and more of those groves 
come to bear, we hope down the road to be able to provide, maybe eleven 
months of the year employment. This, we hope, can stabilize the work force 
that harvests citrus. 

While I have not stressed the point, I hope that you can see that the 
program is not a welfare type program but, instead, a self-help approach. 
The paint bucket and the hammer and nail approach would have been welfare. 
Worker involvement, as the program is now structured, we hope, will be the 
key to success. Also, we think that the project will serve as a model for 
other growers to use — parts of it, portions of it, or all of it. But it has 
got to be economically viable in order to make it interesting to others; and 
to us that was one of the prerequisites. 

In the areas of health, education and social services, we have operating 
in temporary facilities social service centers, which at the present time 
offer counseling service, assistance in the application for home financing. 
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The centers are staffed by former harvesting workers, now serving in full- 
time para-professional roles. Down the road, we hope that these centers 
will be able to offer such assistance as preventive medicine, adult educa- 
tion, and the like. 

A new day care center opened recently for children of harvesting 
workers. Here again, we're working under a set-up that is somewhat new, 
called a Community Development Board. The Board is composed of harvesting 
workers from a particular community who decide what services to offer to 
their fellow employees, such as day-care facilities. Initially the Boards 
came to the Company for funding. In the future, they could go to city, 
county, state. Federal or other private sources for funding the programs. 

In the area of organizational development, the Company reflected its 
genuine commitment to this program by assigning a top-notch management 
team to Florida to administer the program. All levels of supervision within 
the groves operations are undergoing extensive attitude and sensitivity-- 
type training. 

Today, the program is at the beginning of the beginning. A good founda- 
tion has been built, and the program is ready for building upon that 
foundation. 
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The West Point Pepperell Company Program 

by 

Charles Parham 
Coordinator of Training 
West Point Pepperell Company 



When I first started collecting my thoughts about this program, I sought 
a little advice on the subject of productivity. I went to my wife and asked 
her what she thought about it, as I do in most instances. And I told her that 
I was going to present a program here at Georgia Tech, the subject of which 
would be "Maximizing the Productivity Improvement of Hourly Workers." Well, 
she made it obvious that she had more important things to think about than 
my giving a presentation here at my Alma Mater. She was talking about 
groceries. She said if the price of them kept going up chat we were going 
to have to cut back on our eating very drastically. Emily might have thought 
that she didn't know anything about productivity, but when she started talk- 
ing about rising prices, she put her finger right on the heart of this matter 
of productivity. Inflation in industrial activity has become of prime con- 
cern to the American public. At this point, the consumer price index is 
probably exceeded in popularity only by the air pollution index. President 
Nixon has recognized that the roots of our inflation are firmly implanted in 
this business of productivity improvement, and he has gone so far as to 
appoint a national committee on productivity. Various business and labor 
leaders have recognized this productivity crisis, and some have even evidenced 
their recognition by agreeing to serve on the president's national committee 
on productivity. At West Point Pepperell we have been, and are, acutely 
aware of this productivity crisis, probably more so than most. As an impor- 
tant member of the textile industry, we have seen, over the past four years, 
the wholesale price index for all products rise more than 13 per cent, while 
the wholesale price index for the textile products nas risen only 1.3 per 
cent. We have seen, in general, prices rise ten times more than our prices 
have risen. We are holding the line on inflationi 

And while our prices have risen slightly in excess of 1 per cent, a 
major component of our manufacturing costs, the hourly earnings of our 
hourly employees have risen more than 40 per cent. If you add this to the 
steadily increasing flood of textile imports into this country, you have a 
productivity crisis, the resolution of which might very well determine 
survival of the American Textile Industry. 

Well, I have stated the problem. It has been stated before. We are 
all aware of it. Now, what are we doing about it? Well, we are doing a 
number of things. The first thing that cortes to mind, of course, is tech- 
nological improvement. Over the past ten years, we and the rest of the 
textile industry, have mado tremendous strides in manufacturing technology, 
and we are continuing to make strides in productivity improvement through 
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technological improvemerit . But these improvements are slow. They don't 
keep pace with the need, and despite the advances that we have made and are 
making, we are still a labor intensive company in a labor intensive industry. 
We recognize that if we are to succeed in making the productivity gains that 
are necessary for the successful operation of our company, that we are going 
to have to achieve these gains through the development and upgrading of those 
hourly employees on the front line. 

About five years ago, we launched a program, along with a number of 
other companies in the industry, to accomplish the objective of developing 
and upgrading our approximately 18,000 hourly employees. Th^ program itself 
has no fancy name nor is it identified with any acronym. The vehicle through 
which we implement the program, and which we bought from consultants, is 
identified by the letters A. A. M. T. Advanced Analytical Method of Training. 
A very fancy name for something which is simply a method of training new 
employees and re- training older employees, using analytical methods. 

First of all, let me describe to you the method — the Advanced 
Analytical Method of Training. There are eight principles or steps involved 
in the method. As you probably have inferred already, this method involves 
some sort of analysis, and as a matter of fact, the first step in this method 
of training is operation analysis. Each job in all of our various plants is 
carefully analyzed and broken down into component parts and then each of 
these component parts is described in terms of its behavioral aspects. A 
complete operation analysis provides the basis upon which the rest of the 
program is built. 

The second step or principle is planned selection. Using the operation 
analysis as a basis, a personnel specification is established for a particu- 
lar job. This specification details the physical, mental, and psychological 
requirements of the job. It thus provides the personnel department a basis 
for matching, as closely as possible, the job applicants with the job itself. 
Now, in the textile industry you hear about unemployment going up but we 
haven't experienced this. Our labor market still seems to be very tight. 
And when we talk about Planned Selection here, we get into a period of fluc- 
tuating standards for personnel specifications — a fluctuation in conjunction 
with the tightness of the labor market- 

The third step in developing the program is systematic skills develop- 
ment. Again, using the operational analysis as the basis, we design exercises. 
These exercises are intended to teach one skill at a time and are taught in a 
logical learning sequence, rather than in the order performed, the traditional 
method of teaching. With the setting up of the systematic skills development 
portion of the program, tne foundation of a training program is laid. 

The fourth step involved is the establishment of a training center, 
which is merely a vestibule away from noisy production areas, a place which 
provides an atmosphere for learning. This training center is equipped with 
mock-ups, and other training devices, as well as actual production equipment. 
It is nothing more than a classroom where employees learn to perform the 
function for which they are hired. 
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The fifth step or principle is trainee participation, and we believe 
that this is probably one of the most important principles upon which the 
whole program is based. The entire program, although it may seem that it is 
very rigidly designed, is actually very flexible, and is designed so the 
trainee himself participates in it and, to a large extent, determines the 
direction and the content of his training. 

Trained instructors is the sixth step. The entire success of these 
programs depends upon these instructors, who incidentally, are hourly 
employees performing actual jobs, who are recruited to instruct the jobs 
they have been performing. It is essential that these instructors arc 
trained in the job to be taught and in the methods and techniques of train- 
ing. But more importantly, the instructors are trained to have the correct 
approach and attitude toward the trainees with whom they are working. 

The seventh step or principle is a planned program. This may seem to 
be in conflict with the flexibility I mentioned, but it isn't really, because 
il is planned to be flexible. Recognizing that learning has to be an 
interesting experience, rather than one of humdrum repetition, the trainee's 
work is carefully planned with his cooperation and with his participation to 
include frequent changes of activity in the earlier stages, building up to 
sustained productivity runs progressively during the course, as his skill 
and his stamina develop. 

The eighth and last principle or step is measurement of progress. 
During the course of training, progress is measured by maintaining records 
of exercise time, quality levels achieved, output figures, and other relevant 
information. The primary purpose of these measurements is to keep the trainee 
continuously informed of his progress. In the earlier stages of his training, 
we take measurements and inform him of these measurements and his progress 
in time measurements as small as five, ten, or fifteen minutes. 

These eight principles, or steps, constitute the basis for our training 
program. We apply the principles to hundreds of jobs in all our plants, 
both in the training of new employees and the re-training of older employees - 

Let me say a little bit about how we get it done, i.e., our organization 
for training. Each plant of West Point Pep^erell has a staff department, the 
training department, which is responsible for the organization, programming, 
and application of our operations of training and re-training in their plant. 
The head of that department is the training supervisor who is responsible 
basically for the design of training courses, the selection of training 
instructors and the adnin^stracion of the plant's training program. His 
staff consists of instructor:^, skilled operators in the operations that they 
are instructing. 

It might sound as if the training dcpartmenc has built an isolated 
niche for itself, away from the real problems of nrodu^ticn and manufacturing, 
but this is certainly not the case. The tra-ining program for cur employees 
is coordinated very closely with other company functions. In the area of 
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personnel administration, it serves as a very effective communications' 
tool in conveying to new and older employees the importance and ramifications 
of fringe benefits, such as insurance, profit sharing, and retirement plans- 
The initial portion of any training program is taken up with the orientation 
of that new trainee. We explain company policy and procedures to the 
trainee during this time and we extend it over a period of time. We don't 
try to give him one "shot" of all these rules and regulations and policies 
and procedures that we've got and expect him to absorb it. 

Safetyl Safety training is built into the training program. We also 
maintain very close coordination with the industrial engineering functions. 
We give careful explanations of pay and incentive systems, I^Hien method 
changes or process changes are introduced by the industrial engineering 
department, the training department has the task of re-training employees 
so that they can adapt to these changes with a very minimum of trauma. 

Special programs are often keyed around the training program for hourly 
employees. For example, last year West Point Pepperell participated in the 
Job 70 program, providing basic education training and job training for 
approximately 300 disadvantaged people. Our training program provided the 
core around which we built the Job's 70 program. 

Let me say a little bit about the objectives of our program. The basic 
objective of our program is to do just exactly what the subject of this con- 
ference is all about: To increase the productivity of our hourly workers. 
We seek to attain this objective by training our hourly employees to produce 
goods of the highest quality at the lowest attainable manufacturing costs. 
Other objectives which are directly related to increasing productivity are 
shortened learning time, improved operator confidence and morale, reduced 
labor turnover, and reduced absenteeism. The results over the last five 
years of this program's existence have, by and large, been gratifying- We 
have achieved most of the objectives stated. We know that we can shorten 
the learning times, in most cases, by at least fifty per cent. We know that 
we can improve the individual's quality and quantity output, and the effect 
that we have had on more intangible items such as, employee morale, labor 
turnover, and absenteeism is difficult to measure as there are so many vari- 
ables involved. Generally, the indicators which measure these intangibles 
have shown little improvement over the past few years. I feel though, and 
it can only be a feeling, that our training program has had a positive effect 
upon turnover and absenteeism. My position is'. Where would we have been 
without it? In any case, our indicators, the ones which show us the turnover 
and the absenteeism, indicate that we do substantially better than the 
industry as a whole. 
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1 "Member of Our Familv" Approach in Japanese Industry 

by 

Nat Gilbert 

iVice President ard Treasurer 
Matsushita Electric Corporation of America 
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I am most pleased to be here today, and I*m going to talk to you about 
a subject which may seem somewhat unusual to you, and being unusual, I hope 
it vill prove a little bit interesting. One can't talk about labor rela- 
tions, generally, without also talking about "the estaMishment." In the 
United States today, most young people are constantly interrogating ihc 
establishment, and this comes from a serious d^ubt about some of the things 
that the establishment is doing, and some of the values that are held by the 
establishment. 

This is also going on in Japan to some extent* But one might sr^j ttiat 
this activity in Japan is at least several decades behind the activity in 
the United States. This is not so because Japan is a backward nation. I 
think Japan has proven that it is qualified to take its place among the most 
progressive nations in the world. It is rather because of the economic tie, 
and the economic dependence that the Japanese employee feels. This economic 
dependence requires allegiance, which is sometimes difficult for an American 
to understand. It's a time-honored axiom, "Never bite the hand that feeds 
you." And, from this axiom, developed as I hope to in this talk, will come 
some understanding of the "family concept" in Japanese labor relations. 

There is another aspect that I would like to introduce, and my name for 
it, you won't find it in any textbook. It is very easy to remember; it is 
the "We" syndrome— "We," "W - E." The "We" syndrome, simply stated in the 
Japanese tradition, subordinates the goals of the individual to the overall 
objectives of the group. And I me^.n the individual subordinates his goal to 
the objectives of the group. Despite the enlightened self-interest and the 
"We" syndrome, Japanese youth does not accept everythiri3 at face valut . 
Particularly, within the last decade one may note an alarming increase in 
so-called heretic inquisitiveness for which, by the w;*y, the Japanese estab- 
lishment is almost totally unprepared. I must make this qualification before 
hand to lend the proper perspective to the things I am about to say. 

First, a little history. When Japan suffered its terrible defeat at the 
hands of the United States in 1945, the expectation of the general population 
of Japan was that the nation would be completely subjugated to rule of the 
victors. And the people of Japan truly expected the worst. Indeed, when 
Japan was the victor in a number of wars that had preceded World War II, the 
vanquished enemy expected the worst, and what is more, they usually got it. 
When, however, the military government tmder the leadership of General 
Douglas MacArthur sought to rebuild, among other things, the economy of Japan 
and to bring order out of chaos, the Japanese were quite pleasantly surprised. 
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going on in the rest of the vorld as we are- They observi' the power of labor 
in the western world. They read about how strikes paralvze indosto' 
Germany, France, Italv, Britain, and, last but not least, the United States. 
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Japanese labor union is as interested in the veifare and the csjntinuitv cf 
the company as the nana recent anti the sticl* holders of the ^^-^Tipanv. /.n i so, 
they never bite the iiand th;it feeds thei:. Tho Japanese labor imir^. is often 
an organization wli ich h«r.irs n*.»avily and conscientiously t*-e burden of eco- 
noi!iic responsibility :.»r tn - cnnseguenccs of its arts. I n^ight sa%' pirentHeti- 
cally that Japanese lab ^: t::i i . ns have a full-time staff of econn-sists. 

A lapanese young nin st-ekin^ emplcy*:"*-nt i*= r-^t the sa!2t ss an Aneric^r 
youth Irnkinj^ for wc^rK. While the ArK^rican certainly is interesterl in hein^ 
placed with a g» od anJ grcviag, pn^^ressivc organizatim, there s^idrm i-- 



Japant^*:, n<jwever. 



the f^eeling that his lirst )So will also l>e his last, 
will more than likelv ipc-.J nil :iis working years with one eopiovtr. And 
thi<? is not just the ir.atter oi livelihocd, but ratnc-r a traditional nuirriae** 
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were to think that this teri:rc' springs fmr the tradfti^ndi paternalist, the 
fringe benefits, t!iC vari: 5S ctrtr things, i e <^C'-\'anv.uzl bonuses «^hat the 
Japanese crsployer i>rovides, ore vouid he lup^icssly rislvd. It is not a 
isatter of the tangible benefits th-it the erplcyec receives, but rather a 
life-style that goes back hundredi? of years. The -"3p^^ne-s♦-- family is truly 
dear to hie, as de^r u. cs , ir fatrili*s art tf rui tre n^re important, 

over-riding factor in the Japanese -^r/.- life, and i reneat, in the life of 
the Japanese tsan, is his husineFs faisily. VirtuaHy all of a Japanese nan's 
waking hours are spent either ir. t're errlover r pr*>T-!seF cr on behalf of the 
employer. When the Japanese rar.'s h^siness . i- over, he retires to his 
favorite tea house t -i?^^st c-ub to avail hi--self of tf^e coispanionship, the 
conversation, and crt?f*^rt that he seldn- gets in his often verv spartan ho©e. 

What the Japanese wife receives, and t^ e wosen in the audience are going 
to find it very hard tc accept this, but w'-at the Japant wTfe receives in 
the way of cospanionshir are the reager leavfngs. The sentis*?rt3l ities are 
to the institution where the gentleman spends* nrst of his waking hours, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that the -^n regards the c<^pany as his 
priury pride. The cospany, on the other hand, and I euess this is pretty 
world faaous by now, nrovides for the er^ioyee in sose usual and scae unusual 
respects. One sight say that the coxpany 1^ to the ^an what the san is to 
the wife, and the loyalty progresses up the scale in inverse order. 

How, then, does the coepany avail it^^elf /f and prrrit froc this tradi- 
tional loyalty? Weil, the f^eynote of this seminar is 'Maxieizing Produc- 
tivity laprovcaaent cf Hourly Workers.'" It nv belief lhat the pi^rpo^ies of 
this seoinar are to discover how to channel the latent erergies of production 
workers into productive activity, and how tr- get this latent energy into 
potent BBotion. I would like to subait that one primary difference is that 
in Japan the energy is not latent- It is virtually bristling and waiting to 
be channeled. So, the Japanese, if I say, vili start where this serinar ends 
off. The Japanese worker is already laotlvated and he is only crying for 
leadership and guidance. 

I sm here representing Matsushita. I said it right, you didn't. Doctor, 
Matsushita Electric Industrial Co., Ltd., the largest producer of consumer 
electrical and elertrcr.if goods in Japan and the leading exporter of such 
goods. Dr. r^iliaan has air^'^idv clarified t'r.it thif: coepany is the sotsrce of 
Panasonic. 

How do they do it? Basically, the rc-thod the disses^ination of the 
company's basic philosophy and its seven t :nts of hui^n behavior. These 
seven points are roughly related to the b . -cout oath, and I'm not knocking 
it. These principles are singly stat€i?ents of h^jisan virtue*; and one can't 
quarrel with tho?. 

How decs the corranv ^^art each work dav? Arc this vcu 'night find hard 
to believel Each r<>rm'..,i, the i-nloyee<; are as-^enbit-d in front of the factory, 
in fair weather or fuul, in var^ weather or cold, «nd a ccres-ony ;s conducted. 
And I eight add overcoats are forbidden. Fhe ceremony opens with the singing 
of the company song and with the announcement of tho seven basic objec^^^^^- 



Then follows souse rrie: announcerients ^ ^nd if a visiter happens to r*^ present 
ne is asked to ad-iress the gr-^ur 2nd say ? few words. Incidentally, I g^^ 
there every January, and ^ acp Janjar>- I an asKed to address this oorr.ing 
neeting. Tne cliriatt in ^'saka is roughly equivaJent to the cllr^ate in Ne'*' 
York. In January, it i.> i g-M d tine tc be in Miami. Sr ^ out of deference 
to a>- listeners, I c^'^-f nrv- sii:ec:i short, but today the cllcate'? good, and 
you* re nvt gcinj; tr :>p'=red. An abbreviation of this cerezx>ny takes 
place again at the end of the work day. 5o, you've grt to picture this — 
you know, you start oii in Lhe saomin^ singing the coapany song, Rai.f Rah! 
Hooray! Teass! and cl.c- sa'v "hing at night. 

In addition, tvi^e ear!', yenr, a cortpany policv rseetin^ is held vherein 
the president of tne ccsnnn* stices his objectives for the jcisinic six-nonths' 
period, in the broadest Li;r^. All the managers present arc expected to 
translate these objectives into sort specific objective*, dealini with the 
aanager's own operation. nee these objectives sre fnn?ul;ited, : u !:u:naeers 
have aeetings with their own people and announce the basic objectives of the 
top managesent as well as the specific objectives relating to their o-»n 
departoent. Frca this, each individual eaployee is expected to translate 
these objectives into Personal objectives. These ^oals are not taken Iicntiy 
they are vcws which are religiously kept! You sight say rhat they are like a 
N'ev Year's resolution. But, how sany of you kept the New Year's rcsoluticn 
you nade January 1, 1971? 

Sow, what I have described is just one fcrs -^f vertical cossauni cation. 
There are elaborate procedures for additional fores of vertical ro:^nuni ca- 
tion as well as horizontal cosmnu cation and mass coeasunicatinn. There 
exists an elaborate conauni cations aachiner^* designtrd to get 53,000 eoplovees 
working toward the saise general end and to channel the energy lor which 
Japan has becos^ famous in the last decade. 

I just want to announce one thing, that Mr. Konosuke Matsushita if^-cndec 
our ccspanv in 1919. Tcdav Mr. Matsushita is about 78 years old; he has 
developed s philosophy over the years whi:h is called "Peace and Wappiness 
Tnrough Prosperity,'' or PHP. An fnportant furction of PHP Institute is the 
publlcatii^n of PHP Magazine . The aia of this isagazine which, incidentally, 
has world-vide distributicn , is sicply "ykjral Enrichiscnt . * T:ie irspanese 
versi^^i. of this aaga^ine 1 as the l^ir^est circt,lati ?n of /-nv scntniy r^^gazlnc 
in Japan. It carries ro acwertising. It ^-^it^ri only for s »c:al i .^tir-'Vef^nt . 
Copies are available at t:** K* r trati 3n Desk in enve'iope^ tnat like 
this. I think yoi* *ill f it- i it soscvnat lewardinz if yc will pick up a J^ei 
and bri^'se through it. 

CWRDTKATOR: I knt^* a minister fros a snail town in South Cacclin^ wi.ere 
1 grew up, by tne nap_- ci :)^*viris, who spent the In^^t 15 vear<: ;n Idvsv as a 
Missionarv Minist* r :he l atneran Church, he learned tj p-irich in i'npa- 
nese. All three uf 3 -rilldrcn v-^re born li .Japan and the oldest is a 
boy whc is nov A:>prc*'» sixtei-n. He has been Vf^rkin^ al* ^xnr^r to earn 

sose soney to taakc a trip hac< t"^ -Kipan; he s ikc*> th * c-^untr-* so veil. 
Dawkins, who has now returned to Ar#trica ti* T\ir,i<i* r ff -v h >r.' t 
church ti^ld me during a uis cuss ion we had in June about tne -apanese, that 



in public places one does not valk in fear of crime or bodily harm. He 
lived in the Tokyo area and he explained to me that from the time his chil- 
dren were six years old they took trips on a subway into Tok/o without fear 
on the part of the parents because nothing ever happened to theii:. Further- 
more, when he drove Us car into Tokyo, which was a rare occasion because of 
crowded parking space, he was never concerned about his automobile. if he 
had any shopping, he left it in the automobile without concern. 

This is testimony on the part of a small town American boy, who grew up 
in rural America, studied for the ministry, and spent fifteen years in Japan 
as a church missionary, he observed the Japanese people all during that 
time and he has a lot of respect for them. For emphasis I will state again 
whiat he said, "1 knew no fear of crime in Japan." 

1 think there are lessons in what Mr. Gilbert told us about how the 
Japanese treat their workers and the tremendous loyalty Japanese workers 
show towards their employers. There is also a lesson in the statement by 
Pastor Dawk ins that crime seems much more under control in Japan. It is 
tragic that criice is running at such a hi^ rate in America and is increasing 
all the time. 1 ask this question: ''What do the Japanese have that we don't 
have?" It is "something" and I think it is tioe we learned what that "some- 
thing" is: it just may be worth imitating — especially that tremendously hi^ 
respect they have for the individual in the work place. 
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Discussion 



AUDIENCE: Mr. Jelks, do you have moral values in the evaluation procedures? 

JELKS: We have no moral variables. There are nineteen manageTnent variables. 
They have gone through a refiner.ent of about 14 years. We started out with 
some 45 at the University of Michigan. Actually, they started in Gemiany. 
Personnel Assessment Centers were used in the selection of Hitler's SS. This 
was the origin of the idea. It was adopted by the United States in selecting 
its counter-intelligence people. I believe the first application of it in 
business that we know of was about 18 years ago. The Federal gcvemirent. 
Bell Laboratories, Columbia University, and the University of Michigan held 
a conference tr>'ing to decide what makes an executive. They developed 45 
management variables, but they are now down to 19. Such things as oral 
variablea. Those things that every management person that we know of has 
at least in ^n above-average degree, not genius level, but to an above-average 
degree. I have the feeling I'm not talking to your point. Am I? Am I 
answering your question? I have the feeling I'm not. 

AUDIENCE: Maybe you arc! 

JELKS: I don't think I ami 

AUDIENCE: I am thinking about Einstein. I don't know if you have any like 
him to begin with, h how does your program fit this sort of person? 

JELKS: Oh, I think I hear you a little more -clearly. He is like a bale of 
cotton that comes down; we put him on the scales and we weigh him. UkI turn 
him back to top management. They do whatever they wish with the bale of 
cotton. All we do is read the scales. Our Assessment Center does not say 
"promote this man, don't proi?ote this nan". We identify the 19 variables, 
send the man back to top manjigement of that particular department and they 
make the final decision, thank you, I'm sorry that T misled you at first. 

AUDIE!4CE: I am curious as to your method of votirg on candidates. How do 
you prove the validity of your selection process? 

JELKS: A management progress >tudy has been running in our Company for os^er 

twenty years now. Dr. Douglas Bray, at Columl ia University, before he ( ^me 
over to work with us, originated it. 

Every man thot we consider a college trainee, thai: cones into ihu Bell 
Syf:tem, we classify in order to identify him later. Thcc- were 360 such men 
th<.t cn::e t. ^ us 20 years ^j^o. Dr. Bray gave them large group of tests <ino 
he is tne only r^n wlio has tiie results. The bosses of the men did not know 
what thev made, no one within the company knew. Dr. Bray alone knows. He 
got this information on .ill of these people, recorded it, filed it, and 
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opened it ten years later. He then went out to find what and where were 
these men? Some were dead; some had been fired; some had risen in the 
business; some were right where they were when they were tested. He looked 
at the ones that went up in the business and found the characteristics most 
prominent among those men, and this was the beginning of the study called 
"The Management Progress Study." It ran 10 years. After Dough looked the 
data over, he said he closed it again and this is the 20th year of the 
study. It has been proven to us. Let me say, I cannot give you the data; 
I do not have it. I can give you only the statement of Dr. Bray who has 
this information. We feel that it's good, since we have used the results of 
it here in Georgia for over 8 years. 

AUDIENCE: Mr. Gilbert, we hear a lot about the Japanese worker and his place 
in the "Company Family." If you could possibly boil it down to one prime 
characteristic of the American hourly worker versus the Japanese hourly 
worker, what basically determines productivity? 

GILBERT: Well, I think I'm going to answer your question very quickly 
because I think every speaker that I have heard has used this word — 
''involvement." When I outlined for you the announcement of this company 
overall policy for the year, for six months, and how this whiplashes right 
down the line to the lowliest production worker and how he is involved in 
these ai:iis and these goals, it is, in a word, "involvement." 

AUDIENCE: Let me ask you a question relative to the Japanese method of 
involving its workers. Would you generalize and tell us in a few words the 
few things which are applicable to American trade problems? 

GILBERT: I am like the fool who rushes in where angels fear to tread. I am 
sitting next to a textile man; I am in the deep South; I say things that must 
offend the Union man when I talk about economic responsibility, so I'm sur- 
prised I'm still welcome here, and perhaps I am not. I would say that the 
dignity, that's the word I was looking for, the dignity of the individual is 
looked to in Japan. And, if I msy, I should note that this is often over- 
looked in American industry. It was my observation that from time to tim^ 
every worker is given a voice. Now I can elaborate on that. There are a 
number of programs — one jumped into my mind immediately — one they call 
"QC Circle" which means Quality Control Group. Now, every production worker 
is a voluntary member on his own time. In such a group they discuss their 
production methods, the defect ratios and how to reduce those defect ratios. 
True, the program was formally presented by the management, but the involve- 
ment of the employee was voluntary. I think it is just another way to give 
dignity to the individual. I don't care what he does or who he is, he has a 
need for dignity. 

AUDIENCE: I should like to ask Mr. Gilbert if he would care to cotranent on 
the Japanese industry-government relations compared to U.S. industry-govern- 
ment relations? 

GILBERT: I hope you are asking about the relationship of Japanese industry 
to Japanese government and not Japanese industry to American government! We 
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have more relationship than we care to talk about. It is a well-known fact 
that Japanese government is more actively involved in the policies and 
methods and programs of Japanese industry. I wouldn't say it is on a formal 
basis, but the Ministry of International Trade and Industry does have a 
rather heavy, pronounced hand in what a major Japanese company does, and if 
monopoly is a dirty word here, it is less of a dirty word in Japan. It is 
still a dirty word, but it is less of a dirty word! There is not the tremen- 
dous body of regulations that Mr. Fletcher alluded to and which he is about 
to increase abundantly; it is much less formal. But the regulation is there. 
Did I answer your question? I'm sorry, I don't know if I did. 

AUDIENCE: Is it true that part of that is simply because the job situation 
is concentrated in a few hands and the Japanese worker fears to job-hop? 

GILBERT: First of all, let me discount by about 30 per cent, the first thing 
you said, usually that the job availability is concentrated in the hands of 
very few companies. That is not true I There are many so-called backyard 
enterprises where they employ only two or three people, and the same longe- 
vity, the same tenure applies. In other words, if you go to work for an 
individual, an entrepreneur who has only one other worker, you would expect 
to work there the rest of your life. 

Now, getting back to the other point that you alluded to, there is a 
natural discrimination against an individual who is job-hopping. It is not 
really black-list, but it's not really something else, either. So, if you 
have left two or three other companies and you have applied for employment, 
chances are, you are going to be turned away. 
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PROGRAM REACTION 



Mrs. Beverley Johnson, Director 
Occupational Information Center for 
Educat ion- Industry 

My understanding of my task is that I am to react briefly to the things 
which have gone on in this Conference so far. Every now and then we wonder 
as we sit through meetings, 'MVhat am I doing here?" "What's this meeting 
for?" "why do we nave meetings like this?" But this has been an excellent 
meeting and such questions have not plagued us. We really go to meetings 
for three major purposes. One is to gain information; another is to get 
ideas. Sometimes we have the information, and ideas give us ways to apply 
some of the information we have. As "necessity is the father of invention," 
other people's ideas and practices are often the mother of invention. And 
when we hear what other people are doing, sometimes we can bend their pro- 
grams to fit into our own situation. The third reason, I think, is that we 
go to conferences such as this one to gain understandings or insights. And 
we come away, if we have achieved these goals, feeling greatly enriched. 

Dr. Schenkel, in his opening remarks, talked about Herzberg's theory of 
motivation versus hygiene. I am sure that you are all familiar with Dr. 
Herzberg's theories. One of the probTems that people in personnel have 
faced is that we have been accustomed to dealing with the hygiene needs 
rather than with the motivators. Hygiene factors have seemed to be insati- 
able. You never seem to be able to fulfill completely the job "satisf iers," 
and when you make a move to fulfill them, you are disappointed that the 
effects pcem so very temporary. Take money, for example I Employees receive 
a wage or salary increase. Management's inclination is to believe that they 
are saying "Oh, boy, this is fine. I won't need any more money. I've reached 
the goals I was seeking." As you know, the increased income makes them happy 
for an amazingly brief period of time. Then they start their drive toward 
the next raise. Or take another hygiene factor: you install air conditioning 
or better lighting. This seems to satisy the need for physical comfort for 
a short while; then there starts a push tor wall to wall carpeting and 
draperies. Hygiene factors do not, therefore, bring lasting satisfactions 
at work. We have put blind faith in monev and in physical ccTiforts too long. 

This conference, I am happy to say, has concentrated on the "motivators" 
rather than the satlsfiers. Motivators are those job factors which move an 
employee to do a better job. Tliey are the factors involved in self-actualiza- 
tion. At this Conference, we have heard many good ideas which concentrated 
on the processes of getting people involved and interested in the jobs they 
are doing. It has cons iderofi the processes v/hici: involve people and help 
them to realize their own potentialities through the work they are doing. 
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The title of the conference, though, implied ,j lirtie bit of manipulation. 
We can't afford to he guilty of nanipulating people. We do net say, "U'e 
want you to be more produt-tive; therefore, we are doing these fi;ie things 
for you." Ue want employties to be happy with their lives and to feel 
satisfaction with the job tf^ev are doing. It is only incidentally that we 
hope their satisfaction with their lives will result jr. greater oroduct ivi ty 
on the job. 

I think one thing this conference has pointed out is that tho r^ersonnel 
department in any company is ^>oing to have to assume greater and ^re^iter 
responsibility. Dr. "reen's paradigm cf yesterday, when he was discussing 
the "open door" policy t^ top ir.anageir.ent , indicated that this has not I'ways 
been as simple a procedure as stated in manageircnt policy. It has been 
assumed that any worker ran go talk to the conpany president, long as he 
goes through proper channels. In many instances, the necessity for going 
through channels has c* t off access to top management 2ompieteiv, sincf the 
problem which the employee may have wanted tc discuss was t!iat of a person- 
ality clash with his linnediate supervisor. This is a place in wlicn the 
personnel department can be of real service to the worker. If the personnel 
department were to be given the responsibility of channeling the worker to 
talks with management, with no Intermediate steps between the worker and the 
personnel office, workers might be more inclined to take advantage of the 
open door. However, the personnel officer would i»ave to be ^irev^tly ander 
top management on the organization chart, with no interir.ediaLe steps between 
to close that open floor. This is one way to maintain t.^e dignity cf each 
person in the organization, and still give more responsibility for individual 
welfare to the personnel department - which is, perhaps, where it belongs. 

When you listen to the many different phases of individual securi tv 
which industry has taken on as its responsibility, you are amazed to recall 
how far we have progressed from the days when the duties in personnel were 
largely "hire 'en, judge 'em, cr fire 'em." We have taken two days to 
discuss the many hur.an-conrern features of most companies: insurance, health 
credit unions, legal implications. Each of the lactors discussed here could 
be the subject of an entire conference. This has been only a survey of all 
the kinds of progranis made 3va liable to the average employee. It is an 
indication of the real con em which business has for the people who v;nrk. 

V-^e understand huw erer»t ;ire our r<inp,es of responr ibil i ty . It tirds to 
be a little frightening. acknowledge that we n^.ve anibitiOiJs goals that 

we are trying to achieve. They are tremendously worthwhile goal^. We a^e 
trying to giv. reco^;riticn to the dignity of all work, not just ci.e wotK. c 
professionals or njnager.^ert people. Much of the responsibility' i^fX this 
task falls ^n the shoa^dr-rs of tiie personnel department. And, were we t-i 
have a true- talking sooth s-^yer amon^; I's, we w.-uld probahlv cover from hi.v 
that this re^ponribiiity will grow rather than diminish in the decay's ahe*jd. 



Robert F. Longenecker 
Program Director 
Georgia Consuner Services Progran 
Georgia Department of Family and Children Services 
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It is difficult to react to a conference like this, because someone 
alwavs gets up ahead of you and says the things that you wanted to say. 
would like to stress one thing. As one who has been in the social welfare 
field for a number of years, seme things I have heard here really touched 
me. From the vantage point of the social welfare field, you always look at 
management, free enterprise 3nd the business world irore or less as the 
enemy, because those are the ones who are creating the problems by not 
employing people who are capable of employment, but are discriminated 
against for various reasons. Consistent with the free enterprise system, 
business seeks to make a profit; but, business can't create a profitable 
market by just giving money to charities and the disadvantaged, building 
$125,000 temporary homes for migrant workers, putting in health care and 
all those other things. 

I had forgotten for a moment that the philosophy of management today ^ 
actually has turned to the point where they realize that quality control is 
based on human control - on the human being that produces the product. 
Maybe vou won't get people in the United States to get out and sing in the 
morning and afternoon, but I think we can get people who will be motivated 
as individuals to support the company, if we continue to do the things that 
I have heard you say that you are doing. This is recognizing the individual 
and the individual's integrity, looking at each individual as a human being 
with faults, whether he is an alcoholic, a dope addict or whatever, but 
looking at his problems as problems we all have. Even at the executive 
level, we have the same problems, but they are hidden. These people have 
the economic means to hide them, and the resources to go to the places where 
they can get help. 

I was also impressed by another factor; the caliper of the people 
representing industrv here today. They are nore socially conscious than a 
lot of people I meet' in the welfare field. I think that if vou are in the 
welfare field too long, there is a tendency to become stereotyped. Unfortu- 
nately, people working in the welfare field ran become dehumanized, and start 
worrying more about sonieone's eligibility for a service than about really 
serving the people, and you are not too concerned cbcut eligibility. 

Another comment I woulr' liVe to mal t- concerns what ynu i>aid about the 
hourly wage employee. I kept hearing s^.rh things ns, "A rood employee 
generally reacts to having security, stability, the feeling that he is parti- 
cipating in the program, that he is given :in opportunity to participate in 
the making of the goals and obiectives of the company, anJ then follows 
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through in his specific job, no matter how insignificant, to do his best 
to accomplish the goals and objectives of the organization/' I feel that 
the key words that should be stressed again are Participation/Involvement * 
What we have been saying is that if we give the employee an opportunity to 
feel that he is secure, even though small in the company, and has some 
input through the supervisor in making the policies of the company, you 
will get this dedication that we are talking about. I am not talking about 
manipulation; I am talking about sincere involvenent of the individual in 
the outlook of the company, because, as it is in Japan, the success of the 
individual depends upon the success of the enterprise. Generally, I 
thought the conference overall was outstandingly successful, the only 
reservation I have is that I would have hoped we would have 5,000 people 
here instead of the ninety or one hundred we have. 
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Mrs. Inez B. Tillison 
Community Services Representative 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
£. Department of Health, Education & Welfare 



My reactions to the Conference will naturally be based on my own back- 
ground and experience. As Community Services Representative with Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, I will react as a representative of those who deal 
with problems of the public welfare client. I have enjoyed being here very 
much. The Conference has been an educational experience to me. To react to 
each of the individual speakers would be impossible in the time we have. 

As the out-set I would like to talk to you about the Work Incentive 
Program, currently being carried out cooperatively by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Department of Labor, which has not 
been mentioned during this conference. This program is carried out at the 
local level, by the Welfare Department in cooperation with the Employment 
Service. I am sure all of you have heard it said that most welfare clients 
are deadbeats and cheaters. This is not true I Out of the approximately 14 
million people receiving assistance as of February 1971, between 3 and 4 
million were old people, or disabled, or blind. An additional 7 million 
were dependent children. That leaves a possible 3 million who might be 
considered employable. If you subtract from this number the mothers of 
children of pre-school age, you will end up with a much smaller number, 
perhaps a little over a million who might be considered as employable. In 
this Region this group would be women as we have no program for the unemployed 
father. 

The Work Incentive Program most states in this Region is voluntary. 
The women have volunteered for the jobs; they are not forced into employment. 
The vast majority are interested and eager to work. To say that this Work 
Incentive Program has been a huge success would really be misleading, and I 
think that my friends from the Labor Department would agree with me* True, 
there have been many successes which we could cite, one I heard about just 
yesterday - a woman who had been on welfare for 3 1/2 years has received her 
Bachelor's degree from college and has a contract to teach next fall. 

The welfare clients enrolled in the WIN Program and entering the world 
of work are beset by most, if not all, of the problems we have been talking 
about during these two days with regard to the "Hard-Core." Let's face it, 
they are not the roost attractive candidates for jobs. I just wonder how 
many of you today would have openings for a Black female, with three child- 
ren, who has between a 6th and Bth grade education, whose only work experi- 
ence has been as a domestic. The probable answer to this problem may be 
more adequate incentives to the employer as well as the employee. 
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In our experience in the WIN prcgrarr, we find that there certainly is 
a communication problem, and a great deal of help is needed in coping with 
the cultural gap that Mr. Davis talked about. I am reminded of a story 
a caseworker told me about a client who applied for Aid to the Disabled 
and was turned down. He appealed his case, and at the hedring someone 
asked him why he exercised his right to appeal the case. He said, 
"Exercise? I don't exercise at a'll, I'm disabled." 

One major problem, as Mr. Gross pointed out yesterday, especially with 
this group, is the problem of care for the children. There are not enough 
day care centers. Even if the mother has a plan for her child, if he runs 
a temperature, the day-care center without a sick-bay area cannot accept 
him. The mother has to stay at home and look after the child. 

Transportation has been a ^ri* 'cal problem. Many do not have cars of 
their own, and your plants and businesses are located in out-lying areas 
where sometimes public transportation is not available. 

Our experience in this program has shown also that basic education or 
remedial education is a real problem. For the n.ost part efforts in this 
area have lacked creativity. Basic education programs have not been the 
kind to hold enrollees. In one city in this Region, all of the youngsters 
had dropped out of the Work Incentive Program. They had been placed in the 
same kind of situation which caused them to drop out of school in the first 
place. They had been placed in a classroom situation exactly like the one 
they had left. If more creativity had been used there, those boys might 
have stayed in the program. I was glad to hear from Dr. Fuller about some 
of the new methods being used - tying basic education to the specific job. 
I liked Mr. Erwin's statement, "The instructor is the key and what he 
teaches must be relevant.*' 

Dr. Patton mentioned the several levels of service to people, and how 
agencies are giving these services. The Harris amendments to the Social 
Security Act of 1967 require all the welfare departments to employ former 
clients and other people of low income as sub-professionals. In those 
communities where they have employed these indigenous people to give sup- 
port :e services to Work Incentive enrollees, the program has been most 
effective. 

The Labor Department lias also used job coaches to \.ork wit'i people on 
the same social level and of t!ie same culture, and where this has been done 
there has been a successful program. 

There is one thing I felt was missing in the confercrcc — the first- 
hand viewpoint of the hourly worker himself. I believe that some cf the 
hourly workers have tigured out how to maximize productivity and they could 
tell us how they did it. Perhaps one of the ^'Buddies," thit Mrs. Gurley 
mentioned yesterday, could tell us hov; they were able to work with employees 
to increase their production. Even some first-line foreman, if we h<jd their 
viewpoint on what they do to improve production on the line and to meet their 
quota, would add greatly to our understanding of the problc'm. 

This has been an excellent conference. Thank you for letting mo 
participate . 



Walter C. Ruckcr 
Area Manpower Representative 
Human Resources Development Institute AFL-CIO 
Atlanta Office of Southern Region 

I was somewhat concerned when I noticed the names and firms represented 
and saw that I was the only person here representing organized labor, and I 
wondered whether or not I would be the reactor or reactee. 

As a representative for organized labor, I feel that the Conference has 
really touched upon the basic issues on improving productivity. First of 
all, it is certain that the human element is very important in productivity. 
I think that it is very important that we have motivation. It is important 
that the employee be made to feel that he is a part of the firm. 

According to some of the statements made yesterday, in regard to the 
labor interest in productivity and the lack of any information in negotia- 
tion on this issue, I think this was an indication for organized Labor that 
productivity is "Management's bag," and we will not interfei as long as 
their demands are reasonable. Primarily, I think for too long employees 
have been looked upon as numbers and not as individuals. From the comraents 
made by the speakers, by our presence here and the questions that you have 
brought up, I think it has been said very loud and clear that management is 
interested in individuals and that they realize that this is a most important 
part of productivity. With this type of seminar, I agree with the comments 
made previously that I would like to have seen double the attendance here 
because the message is very import.-^nt and should be carried to all the major 
companies. 



SOLVING HUMAN PROBLEMS THROUGH WORK STANDARDS 
IN THE WORK PLACE 



by 

Arthur A. Fletcher 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington D.C* 



I should explain at the outset what Work Place Standards are all about 
because I really think that the title could well be "Human Problems Admin- 
istration" instead of Employment Standards Administration* I make this 
point because the legislation we deal with involves human problems at the 
work place. Basically, the work place involves human problems and Congress 
has tried to legislate remedies to solve these problems. 

Wage garnishment at the work place is a human problem for which Con- 
gress decided to try to legislate a remedy. Age discrimination at the 
work place is a human problem for which Congress decided to try to legis- 
late a remedy. Sex discrimination at the work place is a human problem 
and Congress decided it would try to legislate a remedy. Race discrimina- 
tion at the work place is a human problem and, again, the Congress tried 
to legislate a remedy. 

In some instances Congress tried to legislate special remedies as in 
the case of the maritime industry. It is not just a general safety program, 
but because of the high incidence of accidents in the maritime industry. 
Congress legislated a special remedy called the Longshoremen and Harbor 
Workers* Act. 

Safety in the construction industry is comparatively poor. Here again. 
Congress tried to legislate special remedies giving us new construction 
industry safety legislation. Now, the point I'm trying to make is that, as 
a result of this kind of legislation, in one way or another, a great many of 
the (approximately 80.6 million) workers in this country are affected. 

The interesting part about Congress' legislative remedies is that it 
makes the private sector responsible for solving the problems. Congress, 
in many instances, just legislates its Intent but does not go further and 
spell out in detail how this intent is to be achieved. 

Let me give you an example. When I came into office wage garnishment 
legislation war, already on the books, however, to my surprise, it had never 
been properly administered. Yet this legislation was e^er related to man- 
power training programs. 
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I personally knov the results of one manpower program. As a conse- 
quence of this experience, I learned that one of the things affecting the 
success of many manpower programs is that the client may be subject to a 
garnishment order after he finishes training and gets his first job. If 
he or she happens to be in debt, then the creditor will garnish his or her 
wages just as soon as he discovers the fact that the debtor is employed. 

Congress passed legislation to remedy these kinds of problems - at 
least that was the intent of the legislation. Nevertheless, when I arrived 
in office no guidelines had been drafted for enforcing this legislation. I 
found that it was to become effective July 1, 1970; but on June 15, 1970, 
there was no money in the budget and no staff available to begin enforcing 
the provisions of the new act. 

I want to turn now to the problem of age discrimination. I don't kno%' 
whether you read the Wall Street Journal this morning, but there is an 
interesting story on the front page of the Wall Street Journal about this 
subject . 

Age discrimination legislation has been on the books for years. It is 
a human problem. The hard, cold fact is that we are just now having to 
enfoice this legislation. One of the things the economic readjustment has 
brought about is that people in their late AO's and early 50's are fighting 
to hold their jobs. In this they claim disc imination, irrespective of 
color, which is very interesting. 

The fact is complaints of age discriminat*on are skyrocketing. We are 
getting cases every day of complaints of age discrimination which raises 
the case load. It is a problem to define age discrimination and to deter- 
mine whether age is a bona fide qualification for employment. For example, 
there was one company that sa?d that if you are past AO years old, you are 
too old to drive a bus. You just have to retire at forty. If you are 
already on the payroll and have been on the payroll, you could be Al, 52, 
or 59 or 61, and still drive that bus but if you are AO and just starting 
to drive the bus, then you don't quality. Now, that is very interesting 
logic! 

^furthermore, in terms of longevity at the work place, we know that the 
older a person gets, the less likely he is to change jobs. I think it is 
safe to say that the most stable workers, for example, are those who secured 

job in their late AO's or early 50's. It is an illogical idea that a person 
over 40 years old shouldn't be hired to drive a bus. 

This is the point th^t I am simply trying to make. All this legislation 
that was passed back in the 50's and 60' s, in response to human problems was 
erroneously designed to satisfy a "cry-" I have found so many statutes on 
the books that were put there, for example, to stop women from screaming 
that they we-^en't b ing given equal pay with men for similar work. Obviously, 
somewhere along the way there was no intent to enforce it, except today, like 
age discrimination, won»en are coming forward and saying that we want those 
sex discrimination guidelines and that equal pay act enforced. 
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What I aa telling you is that these are the problems tl.at you are 
going ro have to deal with, not as. We go forth like the "bull in the ohina 
closet," and say "ikro's the lav." But it really is you who mist solve 
these problems. 

Consequently, this area of the Labor Department is now coining in for 
a considerable ansount of attention. There was a titse when you said "LaVor 
Departnent," and ever\-body thought of the "Manpower Administration." Well, 
it is true that the Manpower Aiirainistration has the biggest budget, but the 
Manpower Administration really deals with people who are uneraplcyed. They 
are basically concerned with trying to get people into the labor ninrket. 

On the other hand, the Assistant Secretary for Labor and Managesjent 
Relations is concerned with those approximately 20 million workers vho 
belong to organized labor and, generally, are already in the labor force. 
In contrast the Assistant Secretar>' for Work Place Standards is concerned 
with employraent standards, %/hich covers a significaiit portion of the entire 
labor force. 

You will get increased action from us, not necessarily because there 
is any new commitment on the part of the bureaucracy, but because thing:: 
are happening in the work place and in our society that are causing us to 
take a look at what was legislated. Furthermore, various segments of the 
population and the labor force are now demanding that this legislation be 
enforced. Thus, human problezLS at the work place will take on increased 
significance. 

When it comes to dealing with these problems, we find that in govern- 
ment, until very recently, the citizenry was most intere-^ted in how tax 
money was spent. In 1971 the Federal Government collected 188 billion and 
spent every cent of it. Too often government agencies don't have tc 
account for results, but only for the amount of money that was spent. 

The space program spent billions of dollars to put ^ man on the sioon. 
That is what we set out to do in 1961 and we said we would dc it by 1970. 
Hot only can we account for the fact that we spent that amoui^t of ^^ney, 
but we can also account for the fact that we achieved the desired result. 

Not only should we sl;ow such results, but we should go one step further 
and show some co^t benefit ratios.^ The highway progr^isi also has accounta-- 
bility and legislative intent, and like the space program has required 
billions of dollars. What has this meant? We are beginning tc find that 
Congress is suddenly aiiking for more than just accountability. Tfiey are 
beginning to ask fcr r**sultsl 

1 just came fron the Hill last week where I presented rny budget, and 
for the first time, I found that Congress was asking: "Vhit hencfitr riid 
the people z^t out of our increasing your budget and providing the new- 
personnel that you wanted? What benefits did the taxpayers receive?" 



An example- would be the number of new job opportunities created for 
minorities as a result of a particular Federal program. 
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You 



Now. as a consequence, you can expect us to get a J^^tle more hard 
nosed th;n we have been in the past, because they're askxng us now to set 
standards that achieve results and confer J*^^ ' ^^art 

example, in wage garnishment. I asked for eight people Ij^J >;";/°^^'"' 
tharprogran. and 1 picked several markets to test the validity of our 
approach. Our records show that because we set standards for enforcing 
tJat legislation, we saved thousands of jobs. Up to Jhat txne xn many 
states, the first tine a worker's wage was garnished ^oo-^P. .^hat s it, he 
was out: Maybe sooe of your own companies have been following this same 
practice. 

3ut under the new garnishment statute, you can't do it any more, 
cannot discharge a person the first time his wages are 8^";^^^^^- ^e 
addition to that, there is only a percentage of take home money that can be 

garnished. 

We claim not only that we saved thousands of jobs, but that we were 
also able to poinc out the amount of money that we were able tc keep in the 
employee's pocket. 

The sa-e is true tor the equal pay act. We were able to show that we 
uncovered, approximately 30 thousand underpayments under the equal pay act. 
hunting to Millions of dollars (some 15 million dollars) for wh.ch we 
were able to get settlements, as a result of enforcement efforts m this 



area. 



They are beginning to ask for results! This means that we must set standards 
for enforcing the law. Tnat is a necessity. How do you come up with 
standardf" We have to come vith standards so that they can conform to 
the enabling legislation. 

Tbis brings me to a further point. You're going to hear the term 

"affirmative action" used more and more. Affirmative action to bring more 
women into the labor market; affirmative action to prevent people from 
getting their checks gamisheed; and affirmative action to remedy other 
probleL. What we do. then, is put out a list of rules and ''-g-l^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
khat are designed to set standards. We look to you to foli-rw «^hese standards 
and to help solve the human problems that are increasingly prevalent in the 
work place. 

Let me now turn to Order Number 4 which deals with eliminating racial 
discrimination in the work place. From an affirmative action point ot view. 
Order Number 4 is designed to identify the extent of the Py^l'l^;- .^"J. ^ 
discrimination exists it requires the establishment of goals and ti:netables 

to remedy the problem. 

What is the purpose of Order Number 4? Its purpose is affirmative 
action. It requires the use of a self analysis process and the use of goals 
to ieciify discrirination problem. I am now convinced and I have been able 
to convince the administration (as well as a segment of Congress) that any- 
thing short of specific plans to bring minorities into f-e work place (and 
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where necessary to upgrade Chose already in the work place) will not solve 
the problem, 

1 was able to do that by presenting them vith a detailed analysis of 
the various ways we have used our human resources in the past two decades 
when the economy was relatively prosperous. 

Executive Order 11246 which requires contractors to be "Fair Employ- 
ment Practice" employers, puts the burden on government contractors to 
identify the steps that each must take in order to be a "Fair Employment 
Practice" employer- We cannot expect contractors to ever achieve that end 
if it is incumbent upon them to establish the standards and required to 
follow them solely on a voluntary basis. 

The point is that the term "Affirmative Action" was used in the 50' s 
md 60 's, but no one ever defined it. It may well be that some of you 
have been asked to define ycur own affirmative action program, that is 
define your own concept of it. 

When I came into office, they said that you cannot use the procurement 
system, which is very specific, as a means of solving a human problem 
through bringing people into the work place, without being equally as 
precise in complying with contract law. To answer this objection we 
came forth with an affirmative action program which is very specific* 

We are going to have to be Just as specific when we deal with women in 
the work place, just as specific when we try to solve the problem of age 
discrimination. To have an effective affirmative action program requires 
a proper analysis of the problems involved and establishment of goals to 
solve these problems. 

Some other ingredients of an affirmative action program are as follows: 
First, the developnent or reaffirmation of the equal employment opportunity 
policy of the company; second, the dissemination of that policy; third, an 
assignment of the responsibility of implementing that policy; fourth, the 
identification of problem areas by organization unit and job categories; 
and fifth, an internal audit and reporting system. 

Now, actually, doing this took affirmative action out of the very kind 
of thing that it was up to this point and brought it down to where it is 
something specific. What we are trying to do is to explain to management 
and to personnel people, wlia,: the government expects of them as it relates 
to affirmative action. 

Let me just read from various parts of Order Number 4, It starts off 
by saying that any contractor (as set forth in C^F.R. S60-1.A0) i; required 
to develop an affirmative action program at each of his establisiiments • 
Until such plans are developed and found to be acceptable in accordance with 
established standards and guidelines, the contractor is not in compliance 
with the equal opportunity employment clause in the contract. 
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The fact of the matter is that just after these regulations were printed, 
the women wanted to amend them to include safeguards against sex discrim- 
ination. I didn't ask them to come, but they came forth. And so, a revised 
Order Number 4 was necessary. 

The ink on this one was just barely dry, but because of this human 
problem, we had to revise it, and set goals, and set policies, and set time- 
tables, not only for upgrading minorities, but also for bringing women into 
the labor market. 

Anyway, that is what they selected me for. Let me again quote from 
Order Number 4: 

"An affirtnative action program is a set of speci.fic and 
result-oriented procedures to which a contractor commits 
himself to apply every good faith effort. The objective 
of those procedures plus such efforts is equal employment 
opportunity. Procedures without effort to make them work 
are meaningless; and effort, undirected by specific and 
meaningful procedures, is inadequate. An acceptable 
affirmative action program must include an analysis of 
areas within which the contractor is deficient in the 
utilization of minority groups and, further, goals and 
timetables to which the contractor's good faith efforts 
must be directed to correct the deficiencies and, thus 
to increase materially the utilization of minorities at 
all levels and in all segments of his work force where 
deficiencies exist." 

It is urgent that you people in personnel take a look at your whole work 
force and the manner in which you are using your human resources. (I have 
stopped using the word "manpower" now that women insist that they are a 
part of the resources that help to make this country great). You must take 
a look at the human resources and the manner in which these human resources 
are being used for the purpose of determining the potential of each 
individual within your labor market — not only the potential, but the actual 
level of development that each worker is able to attain. 

What I am suggesting is that if women with college degrees are being 
used as clerks and stenographers their talents are probably being under- 
utilized and they have some grounds for complaining. The situation can be 
remedied in your affirmative action plan. 

As an example, if from an analysis of your clerical force, you discover 
that you have 8, 10 or 15 women who actually have college degrees, and are 
qualified for more skilled work, but because of company policy, the only 
position open to them is on a clerical level, then you should "Red-Circle" 
their pay rate and allow them an opportunity to transfer to more promising 
lines of progression. ("Red-Circling" means that the transferee will retain 
her present pay rate in a new position even if the pay rate for the new 
position is less than the one for the old one.) 
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One of the first places you should look to provide an opportunity for 
promotion is in regard to those women who are being under-utilized. This 
is a part of the commitment that you must make as Federal contractors before 
a contract is awarded. 

The same is true in the case of minorities. If, as a result of an 
analysis of your work force (unit by unit), you discover that you are under- 
utilizing minorities, then your affirmative action plan should include goals 
and timetables for upgrading these people. 

The burden is placed upon us to give some definitude to the somewhat 
idealistic social legislation and executive orders that were promulgated 
in the last decade or so. 

It is creating problems for us in government because we have to set 
standards that satisfy these laws and executive orders. It is creating 
problems outside government because the immediate reaction to a remedy such 
as "Red*Circling" (even though it has been approved by the courts) is that 
these people receive preferential treatment or that the other workers are 
subject to discrimination in reverse. These are the kinds of human problems 
that we find ourselves confronted with when we try to make legislation work. 

At this point, I would like to make a few closing remarks before the 
question period begins. It is my opinion that making government work is 
closely related to making legislation work. That's really what government 
is all about. If we legislate a remedy and then fail to make it work, then 
we are making government fail. I personally feel that that is the reason 
why government is presently held in such low esteem. Legislative remedies 
have been placed on the books, but no follow-up effort has been made to see 
that the legislation does the job that Congress intended it to do. 
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Discussion 



AUDIENCE: Mr. Fletcher, physically and mentally, we are potentially very 
capable people. We are making all sorts of attempts to expand these skills 
through education and training. What is happening to termination of one 
from the work force, say for instance, the age factor? 

FLETCHER: We're investigating individual complaints of those workers 
covered by the legislation. We are also investigating potential violators. 
We haven't given any consideration to anything beyond that. However, I am 
giving it some very serious thought. 

When legislation such as this is passed it creates a demand for enforce- 
ment by those workers benefited by its provisions. What we do need in the 
wage and labor standards situation is more long range planning before the 
legislation is enacted. It is my opinion that when this legislation was 
originally passed it probably was not completely thought out. I don't really 
feel that Congress ever intended that it would be called upon to make major 
appropriations to provide a large compliance staff and the necessary sapport 
personnel. Many who voted for this bill probably thought that this would be 
something the existing staffs could handle. The fact is they can't hardle 
it. Nor can the existing legal staff in the Labor Department handle it. 
It will, therefore, require increased manpower and increased human resources 
to deal with this problem. 

I think that it is becoming more apparent that we do, in tact, have a 
major problem on our hands. A national advisory council available to the 
work place standards administration could really take a good look at every- 
thing we are trying to do and provide helpful suggestions for making future 
policy decisions. 

AUDIENCE: We have gotten an Affirmative Action Program from all the various 
civic organizations throughout the country. With regard to minorities, we 
have set goals which we require our managers to report on to us each quarter 
but they say what their timetable and goals are for the year. Each quarter 
they are asked for a progress report by job category so that this sort of 
takes care of upgrading. We know how many have been promoted into manager 
and supervisory positions, and I am happy to say that it has worked at a 
nuniber of places. In some others, however, not well. If I read you correctly, 
are we in line with you legally? 

FLETCHER: It would be impossible at this time without doing a thorough com- 
pliance review of each of your plants or facilities to determine whether they 
are legally in compliance with the requirements of Executive Order 11246 
and the standards contained in Order Number 4. 
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The process by which standards or regiilations are promulgated is an 
interesting and lengthy one. In certain Instances hearings are held and 
experts appear at the hearings to provide pertinent information. As a 
result of these hearings the draft copy of the standards discussed at the 
hearings may be revised. They are then looked at by the Legal Department 
(Office of the Solicitor of Labor) to determine whether they will stand 
up legally. They are sent down for my signature, then to the Under Secre- 
tar>', and then to the Secretary. Before they become effective they are 
published in the Federal Register. They appear in the Federal Register so 
that the Congress and the general public are aware of their contents and 
the effect of the standards. 

AUDIENCE: Is it possible that a copy of your talk will be available? I 
think next time you have a regulation in the Record, that 30 days, I should 
like to mention it to them because we need to get them thinking about it, 
particularly this idea of interpretation, as all the people we have don't 
have substantial education, ambition, skill or whatever it might be. All 
of these people, including minority workers or whatever group, have tlie 
potentiality to move on up, if conditions are right. Congress always says 
do this or do that. When are we going to have legislation which is 
employee-employer related? 

FLETCHER: I'm sure the publication of work place standards, especially the 
publication of regulations such as the so-called sex guidelines, will present 
those kinds of problems. This is one of the reasons why such regulations 
are published in the Federal Register and why we take a careful look at them. 
We try to focus the best legal minds and the best personnel minds on these 
regulations. 

I just might add that one of the toughest things about my area of 
responsibility is that either 51 per cent of the people agree or 49 per 
cent disagree, and vice versa. It is difficult to develop the standards 
for implementing the legislation. Since this is an area of great concern 
to the working man, naturally, some regulations are a compromise between 
two divergent view points. 

The interesting thing about compliance legislation is that Congress in 
certain instances has set Its own standards. For example, in the Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Act if a plant is an unsafe work place it is possible 
to padlock it within 24 hours if the deficiencies are not corrected. But 
they didn't tell us what the safety standards were* And consequently, we 
all got busy working out those standards and it required a book about knee- 
high to contain them all. Establishing work place standards is not easy. 
Sometimes it*s difficult to establish standards that the courts vili sus~ 
tain. The lawyers (and you are probably all aware of this) frequently 
argue that a proposed regulation is quite uncomfortable and totally in 
opposition to established plant policies and procedures. If this is so, 
you can almost bet we are going to be taken to court before they will go 
along with it. We know thati This is what makes it so very difficult. 
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QUESTION: Mr. Fletcher, in the 1970*s what is your department going to, do 
to help minorities with the garnishment problem? *3 



FLETCHER: Well, first, the existing law states the amount of the employee's 
check that can be garnished and no more. In order to make sure that this 
law is being obeyed, we are trying to investigate violations by using our 
present staff. This gives us a good opportunity to tell you what I'm 
trying to do. I think it's a waste of taxpayers' dollars to put on adminis- 
trative staff for every law that deals with the work place. I am trying to 
organize and train certified employment standards agents who will be able 
to enforce not only the garnishment act, but will also be able to enforce a 
variety of other safety standards legislation. In the past each act has 
had its own enforcement staff. It seems to me that somewhere along the road 
we should begin to pull employment standards all under one administrator. 

When I arrived at the Labor Department, Division of Wage Determinations 
(Davis-Bacon and related Acts) was in the Solicitor's Office, yet the deter- 
minations were being enforced by the same people that enforced the minimum 
wage. So, I had it moved down and put in the minimum wage division* 

We're moving in the direction of not having to put new staff people to 
administer each new law. In order to make sure that the legislation is 
working, what we're trying to do is begin to increase the responsibility of 
certain of our investigators. Wie intend to increase their responsibility 
so that when they are investigating a minimum wage complaint they will be 
able at the same time to take care of a wage garnishment matter. Broadening 
of responsibilities will, however, require some staff increases. Right now, 
we don't have the people in the field or the home office to completely con- 
bine functions. 

There is one thing that bothers me, and I don't know whether we discussed 
it. However, I will throw it out to you and you can go home with it, and 
turn it over in your minds. Both sides of the aisle in Congress (Democratic 
and Republican) and in the executive branch, and many people on the side- 
walks say the greatest thing that could happen to welfare is for there to 
be a work incentive - a requirement that says that you have to work in 
order to get benefits. Everybody agrees that this Is a forward step. That 
it is the greatest thing since Aunt Jemima's Pancakes. 

Welfare reform is excellent, but 1 would like to point out that we're 
not now saying that you need to %/ork to fulfill yourself spiritually. We 
are not saying "right to work," as the unions were arguing in the decade of 
the 50' s, but we are saying "have to work." This is an important requirement. 
We're now saying, if the Congress passes the welfare reform bill, that each 
American with certain exceptions has to work in order to sustain life. For 
this country, that is looking at work in a fashion that we have never looked 
at it before. What they are really saying now, is that the man and the woman 
at the bottom of the barrel must find a place on your payroll. You just 
think that over because it is going to create some brand, spanking new 
responsibilities . 
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When you trainandhire the hard-core you can say : "Well, this is in>- social 
recjponsibility; I am going that extra mile." If the legislation is approved 
witii work incentives in it and requires that "these folks nrust work." that's 
not charity any more, that's a brand new concept. This concept has dimen- 
sion to it. I am sure that you will analyze and examine it, especially vou 
people in industry. Again, not need to work for fulfillment, not right to 
work which was the argument in the 5C's and 60 's but "Has to work." 

AUDIENCE: This has to do with the new Safety Act and one of the things that 
the new Safety Act requires is that a form be filled out for each accident, 
whether the person was rendered unconscious, or you had to call a doctor, or 
whatever. You have to have a log on accidents and you have to subr.it an 
annual report. My question is this: Can we ask our insurance carrier for 
advice on what is the proper form for this information? It goes to the 
Regional Office of the U.S. Department of Labor, and I ask that If that 
insurance form we are now using will be acceptable in reporting to the 
Department of Labor. In other words, how can we find out if our present 
system is acceptable'' 

FLETCHER: I would suggest that you contact the regional office of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on questions relating to the record-keeping and reporting 
requirements of the Occupational Safety and Health Act. To answer your 
questions, however, all employers are required to maintain a log of record- 
able injuries and illnesses, a supplementary record containing additional 
detail on individual occurrences, and must compile a summary at the end of 
the calendar year. The log and the supplementary record must be made 
available to compliance officers in the course -^f their investigations, and 
the summary must be posted in the work place. The log and the suoroary are 
irandatory, while the requirements for the supplementary record are met by 
any form, such as Workmen's Compensation form, an insurance form, or an 
internal company form, which contains all the prescribed information. None 
of these forms are to be submitted to the Government — they are to be 
maintained in the establishment, or work place. A sample of companies will 
be required to submit a statistical report at the end of the period, but 
only those reporters who are selected will be required to report. Those 
conpanies selected will be notified individually. 

AlTaENCE: For example in the States of Ohio and Washington, you don't hav^ 
a private carrier because you know that Workmen's Compensation requires a 
state operated procedure. Do we have to file one form for the Departn:cnt 
of Labor and another for the carrier? 

FLETCHER: As I indicated above, these forms are not to be submitted, but 
are :o be kept in the establishment primarily for compliance purposes. If 
your state Workmen's Compensation form contains all of the information pre- 
scribed, it will meet the regulations. In fact, the Workmen's Compensation 
form will suffice if it is supplemented to Include any missing pieces of 
information. 
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ROSTER OF THOSE ATTENDING THE CONFERENCE 



Phillip G. A*idre 
Training Manager 
Fri to-Lay, Ir c. 

4950 Peachtre- Industrial Blvd. 
Chamblee , Geo 7 i 1 3034 1 

Randall C. Bag-yBxl 

Plant Manager 

Canton Tey^-ile Itills, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 111 

Can t on , Georgia 301 14 

Mike Barnes 
Production Coordinator 
Olympic Manufacturing Company 
P. 0. Box 19508 
Station N 

Atlanta, Georgia 30325 
Web R. Batten 

Vice President - Manufacturing 

Roper Pump Company 

P. 0. Box 269 

Commerce, Georgia 30529 

Hugo Bondy 

Chief Engineer 

WAGA-TV 

P. 0. Box 4207 

Atlanta, Georgia 30302 

H. A. Bowen 

Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Atlanta Public Schools 
224 Central Avenue, S. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Wendell S. Brown 

Production Superintendent 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

4420 Hugh Howell Road 

Tucker, Georgia 30084 



Inc . 



Don Bryant 

Asst. Director 

Manpower Services Division 

Employment Security Agency 

Labor Building 

254 Washington Street, S. W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Betty R. Camp 

Personnel Officer 

The National Bank of Georgia 

P. 0. Box 1234 

Atlanta, Georgia 30301 

Curt L. Carlberg 

Unit Manager 

General Electric 

5035 Peachtree Industrial Blvd. 

Chamblee, Georgia 30341 

George Clossay 

Plant Industrial Relations Supervisor 
Continental Can Company 
P. 0. Box 1425 
Augusta, Georgia 30903 

Alan Davis 
Manager 

Check Collection Department 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
104 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

W. Temple Davis 

Vice President 

Shaheen Carpet Mills, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 167 

Resaca, Georgia 30735 

Harry F. Dawley 

Personnel Services - Manager 

Coca-Cola USA 

Div. of Coca-Cola Company 

P. 0. Drawer 1734 

Atlanta, Georgia 30301 
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Marvin D. Dean 
Personnel Manager 
Sprague L. P. G. 
Division of Textron 
811 West Avenue 
Cedartown , Georgia 30125 

J. Edward Elk ins 
Vice President 

Orkins Operations/Rollins, Inc. 
2170 Piedmont Road, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

W. A. Flinn 

Industrial Management 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

225 North Avenue 

Atlanta, Georgia 30332 

Thomas J. Ford 

Assistant Manager - Personnel and 

Public Relations 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 
200 Access Road 
Nor cross , Georgia 3007 3 

Joe N, Gardner 
Maintenance Manager 
Southern Airways, Inc. 
Atlanta Airport 
Atlanta, Georgia 30320 

James W. Gaydon 
Training Director 
Toats & Clark, Inc. 
Highway #6 

Clarkdale, Georgia 30020 

Charles E. Hardage 
Personnel Manager 
American Mills, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 71? 
Griffin, Georgia 302z3 

Joe M. Harden 

GlyiTipic Manuf acturin.2 Company 
P. 0. Drawer 19508 
Station N 

Atlanta, Georgia 30325 



B. M. Harmon 
Director 

Manpower Services Division 
Employment Security Agencv 
Labor Building 
254 Washington Street, S. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Louise Harned 

Member of the Staff 

Office of Policy Development 

U. S. Dept. of Labor 

14th and Constitution 

Washington, D. C. 20210 

Michael W. Hawkins 
Distribution Center Supervisor 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
1299 Northside Drive, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

Joseph C. Helie 
Manager-Manpower Dev. & Pro. 

Relations 
General Electric Company 
Medium Transformer Department 
Redmon Circle 
Rome, Georgia 30161 

Malcolm Hingson 
Assistant Manager 
National Uniform Service 
584 Edgewood Ave^ae, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30312 

Charles S. Howard 
Personnel Manager 
Superba Print Works 
P. 0. Box 297 

Mooresville, North Carolina 28115 

Carl Hunter 

Plant Manager 

Shaheen Carpet Mills, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 167 

Resaca, Georgia 30735 
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Francis A. Ingalsbe 

Corp. Sect. - Sales, Management, 

Cr ed i t , Fersonne 1 
Cobb Metal Products Corp. 
P. 0. Box 367 
Siryrna, Georgia 30080 

William E. Ingalsbe, Jr. 
Treasurer, Finances & Management 
Cobb Meta] Products Corporation 
P. 0. Box 367 
Smyrna, Georgia 30080 

B. Eugene Jackson 
Personnel Manager 
Chattahoochee Brick Company 
3195 Brick Plant Road, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

Lamar T. Jackson 
Production Manager 
State Linen Service 
1631 Willingham Drive 
East Point, Georgia 30044 

John P. James 
Manager 

Lithonia Lighting 

P. 0. Box V 

Conyers, Georgia 30207 

Gil W. Jensen 

President Roper Pump Company 

F. 0. Box 269 

Conirerce , Georgia 30529 

Francis Lee 

Business Personnel Manager 
Deering Milliken, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1926 

Spartanburg, South Carolina 29301 

Fred W. Lord 

Sales Manager 

Atlanta Linen Service 

525 Glen Iris Drive, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30308 



Michael 0. Mathews 
Production Manager 
Sprague L. P. G. 
Division of Textron 
811 West Avenue 
Cedartown, Georgia 30125 

Eric E. Morgan 

General Manager 

Irvindale Dairies 

2121 Faulkner Road, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30324 

Mary Alice Mueller 
National Urban League 
136 Marietta Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Hubert A. Nichols 
Plant Manager 

Borden Brick & Tile Company 
P. 0. Box 11558 
Durham, North Carolina 

John L. Payne 

Distribution Center Manager 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
1299 Northside Drive, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

Lee Phillips 

Employee Relations Supervisor 
Oxford Industries 
222 Piedmont Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 33312 

Mike Remedy 

Production Manager 

WAGA-IV 

P. 0. Box 4207 

Atlanta, Georgia 30302 

Ira Rosenkoetter 

Distribution Center - Manager 

Coats & Clark^s 

485 Lynberg Drive, N. E. 

At lanta , Georgia 
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Brews ter_ Rundlett 

Personnel Services Manager 

Domestic Bottling Subsidiaries 

Coca-Cola USA 

Div. of Coca-Cola Company 

^. 0. Drawer 1734 

Atlanta, Georgia 30301 

Jack G. Slover 

Chief Draftsman 

Southern Engineering Company 

1000 Crescent Avenue 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

0. Tom Smith 
Planning Manager 
Venture Carpets 
P. 0. Box 209 
Calhoun, Georgia 30701 

Ozzie Smith 

Administration Assistant 
Altamta Delta Corp. 
P. 0. Box 727 
Darien, Georgia 

Wayne Studer 

Promotion Director 

WAGA-TV 

P. 0. Box 4207 

Atlanta^ Georgia 1*0342 

Ben Thorne 

Superintendent 

Roper Pump Company 

P. 0. Box 269 

Commerce, Georgia 30529 

Al, A. Thrasher 
Administration A -istant 
American Mills, ic. 
P. 0. Box 712 
Griffin, Georgia 30223 

Bill Vines 

Assistant to Sr. Executive 

Vice President 
Rollins, Inc. 
2170 Piedmont Road, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Robert S. Whittier 
Vice Presient 

William Armstrong Smith Company 

P. 0. Box 90868 

East Point, Georgia 30344 

Willis H. Wilbanks 
Personnel Manager 
Roper Pump Company 
P. 0. Box 269 
Commerce, Georgia 30529 
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